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Recreation Library 
Now Offered at a Cut Price 


Thousands of these unique books have been sold at 25c each. Now 
)u may obtain any five volumes for $1.00. Here you will find the boiled 
»wn information on fishing, hunting, and camping written in a clear, 
mcise style by leading authorities. All non-essentials have been elimi- 
ated. Profusely illustrated on a good grade of paper with heavy, bril- 
intly colored covers these books are a welcome addition to every sports- 
an's library. 


‘ishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. A bed-rock Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It Is 
cussion of fishing methods and the use and care’ one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern 
tackle. Pole and line fishing, skittering, troll and penetration, and another to figure the lead on 
, trot-line fishing, ice fishing, bait and tly cast t fast-tlying bird. Askins knows the game from 
are represented. The chapter on “Baits—How both angles but he has written his book from the 
“ind, Keep and Use Them” gives you many new standpoint of the ordinary hunter in the uplands 
and on the shore. If “holding ahead,” judging 
distance and figuring direction are problems about 
which an expert can tell you something, you will 


" 

a shells, frogs, minnows, clams, cattish lures, 
eee «CP baits. More than two dozen of the best- fing all this—and more—discussed definitely and 
; wn fresh water fish, from suckers to salmon, simply in “Wing Shooting.” 88 pages and cover. 

oy described separately ——where to look for them, 25e postpaid. 

st to offer them and how to land them. 90 


es and cover. 25c postpaid 


zs about worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, 


Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
& frank Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, 
ts of tackle —rods, reels, lines and lures. — pocky mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. 
brs thoroughly the “Art of Bait Casting” Preparations for a big game hunt—startling reve 
ing the rod, thumbing the reel, making the  jations about the clothing and equipment neces 
retrieving the lure, striking, playing and sary, guides, ete. 96 pages and cover. 25c post 
ing. the handling of leaping fish, casting at paid. 
t and “beating a backlash.” Different and 
systems are recommended for handling plugs, 
spoons, and live bait The most likely 
ire strategies are outlined for shallows, weed 
and deep water, for rapid and for sluggish 
ims. 86 pages and cover 25e postpaid. 


"nit Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. 
Seussion of the merits and faults of different 


Shooting Facts by Major Charles Askins. New 
edition recently published. All of the up-to-date 
information on new arms, ammunitions, sights, 
and shooting. Full details of the sensational new 
.22 Hornet and Hi-Speed cartridges. Authorita 
tive analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
+ Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. Probably the Vermin, deer, and big game including elephants. 
understandable discussion of the “Art of Fly Therough and technical description of every cali 
ing” that ever appeared in print. Describes ber gun from the .22 short to the .600 Cordite. 
ral principles as well as such fine points as \lso latest developments in Shotguns. 96 pages 
tide, flip, and wind casts, the use of the spin and cover, 25¢ postpaid. 
dry fly and other special lures rhe best 
ods of fishing for bass, trout, and other fish . 
andled each in a separate chapter as is the Fly Rod for Bass by Cal. Johnson. Separate 
er of field repairs. 88 pages and cover. 25c Chapters on the rod, reel, line, leader, and lures 
aid. particularly suited for bass fishing. Cal. Johnson 
has tly-tished hundreds of the best bass streams of 
this country, and the facts he states here are 
yractical—based on experience. Tells you where 
pers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an and how to fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly 
imer as well as beginner can get helpful hints Casting for Black Bass,” care of the equipment, 
’ this book. Appetizing menus for both sta clothing for the fly caster. and how to cook and 
meery and nomadic camps. How to select a suit preserve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
eS camp site. Some new pointers on camp man ibout bass, but you can well afford to read John- 
See pent, sanitation, woodcraft, and camp cook son's recommendations no matter how much of an 
Dee 64 pages and cover. 25¢ postpaid. expert you are, 88 pages and cover. 25c¢ postpaid. 


Outdoor Life—Dept. 104A 
353 Fourth Avenue 
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. 1. " New York City 
Sing ec 2 ‘AY 25% ach Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ for which please send 
r ¥ 


the book or books circled below at 25c each or five for $1.00 


Fill in your name and address on the coupon at renee: nets wy Geating Wing Shooting Sheeting Pact 
the right and mail with your remittance. Coin, Bait Casting Campers Manual Big Game Hunting Fly Rod for Ba 
stamps, check, or money order accepted. Books will 
be sent postpaid promptly upon receipt of order. Be 
sure to circle the title you want. Any five books $1.00 
or 25¢c each for single copies in lots of less than five. Address 


City. 
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Outdoor Lifers 


Behind the scenes with those who made this issue what it ts 


URELY it’s high 

time somebody 
set us all straight 
about that little- 
known American 
lizard, the fantas- 
tic Gila monster; 
and O. Arrington 
certainly does a 
thorough job. 

Although he’s 
given us a candid 
picture of the life 
of the Gila, Arrington is more reticent 
when it comes to talking about himself. 
We do know that he made his first bow 
near Peru, Ind., some 33 years ago, and 
that when he was barely able to crawl 
across a fence rail he was given a .22 
single-shot rifle. After that he spent a 
lot of time popping at cottontails (re- 
sults unknown), and the following sum- 
mer his grandfather introduced him to 
the fun of cane-pole fishing. So his love 
of wildlife came early—and lasted. 

Majoring in zodlogy in college, Arring- 
ton came across a life-size colored cast 
of a Gila monster and was fascinated 
by it. So when he moved to Arizona in 
1922 (he now lives at Tucson) he made 
it a point to go out into the desert and 
find a live monster—about the first ac- 
quaintance he made in his new neighbor- 
hood. That was the beginning. By and 
by his back porch was almost overrun 
with the comparatively rare creatures, 
and he devoted all the time he could 
spare from his hotel business to study- 
ing their behavior. Luckily for the 
business, though, poisonous lizards aren’t 
carried around in one’s coat pocket. 
Think what would have happened if they 
ever got loose and ran amok in the 
hotel lobby! 





UR ONE ex- 

perience with 
bow and arrow 
came when, at age 
of nine, we stalked 
an English spar- 
row, fired one shot, 
and broke one win- 
dow. That meant 
breaking open the 
little iron savings 
bank, and then, to 
make up the deficit, 
weeding strawber- 
ries for day after 
day. But here’s 
Robert Scott Cat- 
hey, who goes on his first big-game 
hunting trip armed with bow and arrows 
only, kills a bull moose, and then, with 
his first story, crashes the pages of 
OvurTpoor Lire! 

Cathey is only three or four years out 
of the University of Oregon, where he 
got the degree of B.A. (Nothing to do 
with Bow and Arrow, appearances to 
the contrary!) His health being poor, he 
took bows and arrows, fishing tackle, 
some books, and a typewriter, and went 
to a beautiful lake high up in eastern 
Oregon. There he camped alone until 
fall, and had a swell time. 

His first job was as business manager 
of a dude ranch. While there, in addition 
to riding herd on the dudes, he taught 
fly-casting. He left the ranch in the fall 
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to take the moose-hunting trip with his 
father and Erle Stanley Gardner. He 
picked good company for this trip. Dr. 
George Cathey, his father, has been 
national flight champion, vice president 
and director of the National Archery 
Association, president of the Northwest 
Archery Association, and first president 
of the Western Archery Association. 
Gardner is well-known for his detective 
fiction, and bids fair to be equally well 
known as an archer. 

Out of this trip came “Bull Moose 
With a Bow,” which makes good read- 
ing and also a record for aspiring 
archers to shoot at. Cathey, the young- 
er archer, makes his home in Portland, 
Oreg., where he is building up a business 
as a literary critic and author’s agent. 


ANY of us work 

like thunder for 
50 weeks in order 
to spend two weeks 
hunting or fishing. 
Then we hear of 
someone like Wil- 
liam M. Rush, who 
has spent years in 
the finest big-game 
and fishing country 
we have—and who's 
been paid for it! It 
doesn’t seem right. 

Back in 1911, a sheep herder killed the 
last elk in the Crazy Mountains of Mon- 
tana, and Rush went out with a forest 
ranger to help bring the culprit to jus- 
tice. He must have liked the life, for in 
1913 he became a ranger himself, and 
was put in charge of a district on the 
Absaroka Forest in Montana. Following 
the World War (he served with the 10th 
Engineers) Rush went to the Lewis and 
Clark Forest, where the fast-disappear- 
ing elk presented a tough wildlife prob- 
lem. Let Rush himself pick up from there: 

“I returned to the Absaroka in 1925, 
and in 1928 I asked for a payless fur- 
lough from the service to tackle a four- 
year study of elk in the Yellowstone. 
The findings were published by the 
Montana Game Commission in 1932. 
Then came a period of traveling for the 
Forest Service which took me to seven 
widely separated states on game prob- 
lems of one sort or another. In 1935 I 
was made regional director in the 
Biological Survey for the Pacific Coast 
group of states, but resigned on account 
of illness in 1939.” 

Out of this wide experience has come 
“Bighorns Need a Break.” Rush now 
lives in Portland, Oreg., where he does 
a lot of writing. But he often plays 
hooky to go hunting and fishing—which 
is what we’d expect of a man whose 
home for 28 years was the wilderness. 





S OUR new picture section takes its 
bow, we're looking forward to a 
big increase in the happy company of 
Outdoor Lifers. Many of our veteran 
writers are also good photographers, as 
you know; but there must be lots of out- 
doorsmen, too tongue-tied to express 
themselves in words, who’ve been wait- 
ing for just this chance to tell their 
stories in pictures. Well, the more the 
merrier—there’s plenty of room for all. 


ETWEEN now 

and spring, we 
suspect, there’s go- 
ing to be a high 
mortality rate for 
bottles and old cans. 
One of our editorial 
staff has already 
started to practice 
the instructions 
given in Tom Van 
De Car’s “Fancy 
Shooting’s Not So 
Hard.” So far, he’s doing pretty well on 
big Idaho potatoes—but wait till he gets 
to the little ones that the grocer always 
puts in the bottom of the bag. 

With Van De Car, such shooting comes 
as naturally as riding and roping. He’s 
had a varied Western career: started 
contest riding when he was 15, punched 
cattle in many states, worked in a 
logging camp, and played college foot- 
ball. He’s a World War veteran, too, 
and a past commander of an American 
Legion post. Hunting and fishing? 
From his boyhood he’s enjoyed both to 
the full. 

“I’ve camped with all types,” he con- 
fides. “One man was said to be a bad 
character—but he was a fine hunting 
partner. I’ve hunted elk with the Maha- 
rajah of Indore, one of the world’s 
wealthiest men, and he was an equally 
fine companion.” 

Van De Car lives in Colorado Springs, 
Colo. If the neighbors have got on to 
what he’s up to, he must draw quite a 
crowd when he starts out to riddle those 
flying tin cans of his. And if he keeps 
it up, he’ll be winging old razor blades 
next! 





ELL, it’s an Easterner’s turn to 

have his innings. And it’s going to 
be Frederick C. Painton, author of 
“String Catches Whales—Sometimes.” 
Born and raised in Elmira, N. Y., Pain- 
ton accomplished his desire to be a 
fisherman and a newspaperman by be- 
coming proofreader and fishing editor 
of an Elmira newspaper evenings, and 
automobile driver for a _ trout-fishing 
expert by day. “So from fishing for 
shiners and suckers in Seely Creek,” 
says Painton, “I graduated to Adiron- 
dack trout.” 

After the World War (wherein he 
wore a sergeant’s stripes), Painton went 
back to newspaper work, then became 
national publicity director for the Amer- 
ican Legion. This 
job, involving much 
travel, enabled him 
to try for steel- 
head, for Atlantic 
salmon, and for Rio 
Grande trout. 

But Painton still 
couldn’t get enough 
fishing to suit him, 
so he became a 
free-lance writer— 
and soon discovered 
the delights of 
Florida ocean fish- 
ing. He admits be- 
ing slightly mad on that subject ever 
since: “I’ve fished for mullet with cotton 
rolled in flour, and for blue runners with 
a bass casting rod, in surf that was up 
to my neck; I’ve hooked more than a 
hundred varieties of fish—and after 10 
years I'm still trying for my first sailfish. 

“Just recently I sailed 10 miles out to 
have another try. I caught a puffer 
fish 1% ft. long!” 

Painton’s home is at Westport, Conn., 
where his life is composed of equal 
parts of writing, golfing (he’s a real 70 
shooter), and fishing. 
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Do you Know your Stuff? 


EST your knowledge of fishing, hunt- 

ing, camping, boating, and wildlife in 
general. It makes a fascinating game. 
Grade yourself on the following ques- 
tions, then try them on your sportsmen 
friends to see if your score is better 
than those they make. 

If so, here’s a word of warning: Don’t 
rub it in, if you value your peace of 
mind; for one quiz leads to another, and 
the others in your crowd won't rest un- 
til they’ve thought up a few choice stick- 
ers even you will fail to click on. 

For each correct answer to the ques- 
tions that follow, give yourself 5 points. 
Where only part of a question is correct, 
give yourself proportionate credit. A 


good, and 100 is pretty nearly perfect. 
Answers will be found on page 56 


1. Does the pronghorn antelope shed 
its horns? 

2. What is the difference between a 
hackle fly and a palmer? 

3. Name the five various chokes in a 
shotgun. 


4. What two breeds of retrievers have 


can origin? 

5. Identify the largest bear found 
anywhere in the world. 

6. Which one of the following is a 
kind of food much used by Arctic hunt- 
ers: Larrigan, michigan, pemmican, 
yataghan, pelican, ramekin? 

7. What, in a game bird, is an egg 
tooth? 

8. In which two species of North 


American game animals does the doe 
normally have horns or antlers? 


9. How is the pattern of a shotgun 
usually determined ? 


10. Which size of gut is the smaller— 
4X or 1X? 


11. What is “center of impact’? 


12. Of which of the following animals 
is it proper to refer to the male as a 
bull: Mule deer, moose, white-tailed 
deer, buffalo, and elk? 


13. What are known among natural- 
ists as the “Seven Sleepers”? 


14. Would you expect to find an 
aparejo under a cactus plant, in a cot- 
tonwood tree, on a horse, at the bottom 
of an arroyo, or in a bait box? 


15. What is the hellgramite, so wide- 
ly used as bait? 


16. Which trout—rainbow, lake, East- 


forked tail? 


17. Pike and muskellunge are often 
confused. What is an easy way to tell 
them apart? 

18. What is an alforja? 

19. Describe the best type of line to 
use in bait casting. 


20. What is a dinghy? 





score of 70 to 80 is good, 80 to 90 is very | 


names which show their North Ameri- | 


ern brook, golden, or cutthroat—has a | 


“How does COOLNESS rate 
with you in pipe tobacco?” 


we asked in a drafting room... 






















COOL BURNING MAKES 
A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE IN 
PIPE-SMOKING. PRINCE ALBERT 
TAUGHT ME THAT. ITS SO MUCH 


A COOL SMOKE IS A 
MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL 
SMOKE, THANKS TO 
PRINCE ALBERTS 













COOLNESS COMES 
FIRST WITH ME, TOO. 
THERE'S NO BITE IN % 
COOL-BURNING P.A., 
BUT THERES PLENTY 
OF RICH TASTE 
AND AROMA 
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IN RECENT LABORATORY “SMOKING BOWL” 
TESTS, PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 









than the average of the 30 other of the 
largest-selling brands tested...coolest of all! 


P goes the pleasure of pipe-smoking when 

burning temperature goes down! There’s 
no excess heat to bite the tongue and flatten out 
flavor and aroma. COOL-SMOKING Prince 
| Albert opens the door to TRUE MILDNESS 
| and MELLOWNESS with PLEASING TASTE 
— the topmost joys of choice, fully aged tobac- 
cos. “No-bite” treated for extra smoothness. 


| “Crimp cut” to pour, pack and draw easier. In 50 pipetuls of fragrant 





a pipe (and a “makin’s” smoke, too) you'll tobacco in every handy 
tin of Prince Albert 


simply be delighted with P. A.! 


Copyrright, 1939, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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SPORTS. FISHING EVENT All Over the Map |/F FISH ond HUNT) 


con Aunne WITH in Central Florida. 


For the _—— thrills of a life-time, come to 
SILVER SAILFISH P. A. P A R S O N S Ocala and Marion County this year Try your 
Skill against the Florida big-mouth bass in our 


[Pree as though North Stratford, N. H.., many, lakes and rivers. You'll say 









there’s nothing like it. . . . Then 
was a banner town for bear. Harvey if you want variety, it’s only an 
. . hour's drive to the Gulf, two hours 
L. Hinman, member of fish and game 
committee of the New Hampshire Legis- 


deep-sea fishing to your heart's con- 
tent. . . . And for hunting, there’s 
no better place in Florida. Write 
killed in the town in one week last Octo- Address H. K. Smith. Chamber of 
ber. ... Guides say that woodland cari- Commerce— 
) i i he Shickshock ‘ i. 
bou are now plentiful in the 8 kshock A Li A and Marion County 


to the Atlantic, where you can enjoy 
lature, reports that six bears were 

today for booklet and Fishing Guide. 
mountain ranges of the Gaspe Peninsu- FLO R | D A - 


JAN. 14-FEB. 4 








OPEN TO ALL “%) 
NO ENTRY FEE 


PRIZES: Famous SILVER SAIL- 
FISH TROPHY — The Bradley 





la, in Quebec. ... Counties in Maine that 
: lead in deer kill are Washington, Penob- 
scot, Hancock, Aroostook, and Somerset, 
in that order, according to latest official 
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Trophy, Duval Trophy, Pflueger : : : : 
Trophy and 23 Daily Awards. figures. . . . Game warden at Wichita = 
Florida's Finest Fleet of Luxurious Fishing Falls, Tex., recently noticed a freight Enjoy deep-sea end fresh-water geme-fishing at your very door. Close to 
Craft Available at nominal charter fees. train stopped near a river, a nd dust fly- excellent quail, aes sini — mag song Indien re 
. » > — . - mer climate ity pleasures, go!ll, other sports osts no more then 
FREE 48 PAGE FISHING GUIDE Com- wes “y bs eo — of he . . oo rs. “f living at home. Come for sun-blessed, well-rounded Florida vacation. 
plete Information and Pictures. For your ound that the conductor hat alf Sy) Write for information 
copy or FOR DETAILED INFORMATION, é TOURIST & CONVENTION BUREAU - 73 HEMMING PARK 
WRITE OR WIRE: AN | COME FER ~ BYNGTSXel RASS oe ol ay 
THE RIDE! 





WEST PALM BEACH 
FISHING CLUB 


West Palm Beach, Florida 





RECORD BASS 


> County Florid 








a i bess fishing. giant size oy 


mouth...world’s record small-mouth came \ 

from these waters. Hundreds of beautiful lakes. / 

Fine up-land hunting. Complete facilities for sport & 

7) Ay f and rest. Plenty of excellent accommodations et 
/ © reasonable rates. Write for free illustrated folder 


ze? oboes sweeping out grain from ag Fresh Water Bass Tournament, Leesburg, Jen 15- 
dozen h E 9g 7 f 15 . . . Winter Vendelie, Eustis, Jen. 31-Feb. 3 “= 



































grain seg bred feed “2 u no apo — oe os 
Se ~~‘ Py ° at area, onductor said hec 
JUST OPENED... frequent that . anes ie 
a . heard warden’s plea the previous winter, 
50,000 Acres Virgin Territory when snow was on ground, about feed- ARIZO NA 
Ducks—Quail—Turkey—Deer ing wildlife, and had decided that every 
PLUS time he had any empty grain cars on his Hunt in Sunshine this Winter 
Fighting Fresh & Salt Water Fishing train he would make the hoboes sweep Comfortable home ranch. Reliable pack of 
On the Indian River, midway between Jackson- out the cars at a place where he knew hounds. Lion & bobeat throughout the year; bear, 
ville and Miami. Finest modern hotel accommo- : p ie ‘ elk, deer, turkey, quail & ducks in season 
dations. Restricted clientele turkeys were feeding. About 40 turkeys Mule packtrain, saddle mules, covered trucks 
$15 per day covers * ’ Pi “pete see ee ogg ’ 
food, lodging, viguides, dogs, licenses. being fed that way. ; good cam Real dutch oven cooks 
Better write now for our illustrated folder and full Conservation officer saw bunch of five Spring Creek Ranch, Box 401, Cottonwood, Arizona 
information to Jean Arnold, Manager of moose—three bulls and two cows—in Ef- 














THE OLEANDERS HOTEL fingham, N. H., recently. Moose have 


wr a wmckinaees been reported recently from several WILEY SHIRLEY 
parts of the state, but usually only one BIG GAME HUNTER 


is seen at a time. .. . Examination of Lion and Bob-cats the year round 
: nn s . ounc 

















Wiate Fo ‘ lit . Current River, Roaring River, Eleven Bear, Deer, Turkey, Quail, Ducks 
. . yeese al seas 
Ol Points River, Turnback Creek, and | Geese and all other game in sea on, iin tin 


/ISHING— gy 


: . . Good pack of dogs, good cooks 

Crane Creek in Missouri has shown Formerly Governasent, Hunter Lion and cat dogs and 
. “ mountain horses so and shipped to all parts of 
these waters suited to trout, and more it inn ina.” pa oO 


than 400,000 rainbow fingerlings have Fleur-de-lis Ranch 
been planted in them recently. ... Best 79 No. Stone Ave. Phone 966 Tucson, Arizona 


duck-shooting areas in Maine this last 


season included Merrymeeting Bay, near 
Brunswick; Androscoggin Lake, Scar- 


boro Marshes, and Tomah Stream in Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
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Petersburg, Florida’s famous Sun- Washington County; Togus Stream, Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Acuna 
shine City, invites you to come South Mercer Bog, Saco River, Georges River, Hunting and Fishing Club, Mexican License 
or Se er mer eaten and | and Messin og nan an | Meets, Len, Trty, Ct, Der 
. est | ms : p Sear more abundant in Maine than in Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 
rienced. Fishing in bay, Gulf,.or in- years, according to reports from war- | Game guaranteed. For full information, write 
land lakes and rivers. Fishing for dens. Dover-Foxcroft area is one of the | W, L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 
everything from trout to tarpon, from best sections for this game. One trap- 
angelfish to amberjack. Boats, tackle per in Bowerbank caught four in two | 
and guides ready for you. Moderate nights, while town of Willimantic paid | ye oe 4 en — ee ee 2 
living costs. Lots of fun for all the a bounty on 21 of the animals, all taken | Qa aa ee ee ee ee) 
family, For general booklet and spe- | in less than 25 days. ... Tree rings show Pr = Ra to Oe 
cial fishing booklet write today to || that there was a great drought in Ari- 5 Hunt largest innete ehameshit tiene 
G. L. Neal, Chamber of Commerce— zona that lasted 23 years, and caused ; < inaividualty planned pavtions Oo auteane 


the cliff dwellers of the Mesa Verde to J horses, planes and boats included. 
15th successful year. 


VW PETERSBU HA Ihe ’ leave their homes, never to return. _ 7, s 
_ ° , FLORIDA i inc. cCae.e sa00Rtee eS 
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Sea Island Hunting Preserve 
SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 
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Guides Furnished Dogs Cared For 
Reasonable Rates 


HOTEL FAIRMONT 


W. C. Henly Fairmont, N. C. 

















ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 
Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’ 
magazine describes big-game hunts, La 2 Industries, 
scenery, flora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrated. 
Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or 15c for single copy. 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Box A-118 Ketchikan, Alaska 
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PROPERTI Es 


for Sale or Lease 





2% CANADIAN LANDS 
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eS Seized andSold Jerlaxes 


$ 67 buys island | \4e 





$ 79 buys 10 acres lake front 
$108 buys 100 acres with stream 
$189 buys 100 acres on highway 
$630 buys mile lake frontage 
Our 23rd Annual List, just issued in the form of a beautifully 
omen + eg bo et, describes the above and many other choice 
properties it Tax S prices. The amount quoted is 
the ful 1 ri no mortgage. Beautifully 
situat where there is real sport ; 
e I vily wooded acreages. Now is the 
in ¢ "AN ADA S minerals, forests and farms. 
! desired. Don't delay, WRITE 
TODAY for FREE BOOKLET with full expleastion. 


TAX SALE SERVICE, reaaues” $ Siakisn 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDOOR LIFE 
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g camps 





time to invest 














Advertisements for 


Hunting and F ishing 
PROPERTIES 
For Sale or Lease 


in OUTDOOR LIFE will 
the 


appearing 


be seen by sportsmen... 


people who buy such property. 


If you have a hunting lodge, fishing 


camp, shooting preserve, or resort 
you wish to dispose of, advertise it 


in OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Rates on application 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















Drought lasted from 1276 to 1299 A. D. 
Current rain deficiency is affecting 
water levels in many sections and has 
continued for some years. Spring-fed 


lakes, without inlet or outlet, show the 
trend. Otsego Lake in Otsego County, 
Mich., has fallen $3 ft. in last 8 years 


Missaukee Lake, near Lake City, Mich., 
is down 3 ft. in 2 years; Clear Lake, near 
Big Rapids, Mich., has fallen 2 ft. in 10 


years, and Pleasant Lake, near Cadillac, 
Mich., has dropped 4 ft. in last 15 years. 
Water levels affect fishing as well as 


wild-duck production, 

Federal government is studying the 
effect of spring grazing on sage-hen 
nesting areas in Jackson County, Colo., 
to see if sheep grazing molests the nests 
of the birds. Other information sought 
is whether rodents are the main destroy- 
ers of sage-hen nests. ... Add to your 
list of odd names Great Lake Ha! Ha! 
and Little Lake Ha! Ha! in Quebec. 
Also, there should be some good shots 
in Aimwell, Ala. 


Carolinan Sea-going Deer 


EER hunting in tidewater North 

Carolina is unique. In the sounds 
section all the customs, traditions, and 
equipment of deer hunting are modified 
by peculiar natural advantages which 
protect the deer. 

Five great rivers flow into the sounds. 
There are many large islands, and a 
network of lagoons reaching into swamp 
country. Ordinary trailing methods are 
impossible. Hunters and hounds go out 
on the foggy waters in boats. At favored 
places on the large islands the dogs are 
ashore, while the hunters take their 
stations in boats equipped with out- 
board motors. 

The baying of the hounds in the island 
jungles tells that a deer has been jumped. 
The chase comes nearer as the deer 
makes for the water. Then the buck 
bursts from the bush and takes to the 


set 


water. While hunters try to train their 
dogs to stay out of the water, most 
packs follow the deer into the salty 


sound. Deer have been known to swim 
miles into the sound, and many hounds 
have followed them so far they have 
been unable to swim back. One boat- 
man was amazed to see a deer and two 
dogs, almost out of sight of land, still 

fleeing and pursuing. 
Ai\) BY CRACKY, 1'M LAYIN‘ 
\ OFF MOONSHINE FROM 

ry a NOw on! 





It is the custom for the hunter nearest 
the swimming deer to have the shot. 
The hunter must wait until the deer 
gets to land before he may shoot. On a 
large hunt, with several boats involved, 
the deer has little chance of escape. 
But, unless the water is well covered 
with boatmen-hunters, the deer may 
outswim the nearest hunter. After the 
buck reaches land, the hunter must take 
his shot from a boat and get it in 
quickly, for in a couple of bounds the 
buck will be out of sight. 

Deer hunting in the Albemarle country 
far outranks all other winter sports, 
says Bill Sharpe of the North Carolina 
Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment. The country is well-stocked, | 
and extensive hunting has failed to 
diminish the number. Bears are so | 
numerous in that region that they 
have become a nuisance to farmers. 
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ANGLING—FROWM 
ANY ANGLE! 
What will you have? Troll- 


ing for Marlin, Sailfish, Tuna. 
Barracuda, Bonito, Mackerel, 


Dolphin, 
Kingfish—“chumming” for an 800 pound 
Hammerhead Shark — or windlassing 
up a 400 pound Giant Grouper? Are 
you a bait caster? Then compare, just 
once, the tackle-testing acrobatics of 
Tarpon, Robalo and Jack with those of 


“up north” trout and salmon. If you 
haven't fished here, it's time you found 
out for yourself about Bass, Bonefish, 
Chiro — all the others on the list of 
653 varieties. Every sportsman who has 
tried Miami's salt and fresh waters 
knows there’s no fishing like this any- 
where else — from any anglel And 
this year especially, 


DON'T MISS THE 
$10,000 METROPOLITAN MIAMI 
FISHING TOURNAMENT 


JAN. 7 — APR. 14 


An entire section of Miami's new book- 
let is devoted to fishing — facilities, 
types, costs, equipment. Other sections 
cover vacation costs, sports program, 
accommodations, etc. Coupon will bring 
your copy — mail it today! 





MIAMI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Miami, Florida 
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SL AtLas- 
‘AN OUTDOOR PIPE 
that 
OPERATES 
PERFECTLY 


X., F 


aed 
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KAYWOOD/E 


You've had them-your grandfather had 
them — ‘covered pipes” that never worked. 
Clumsy-looking things that went out every 
few minutes. Kaywoodie has now produced 
the first really perfect outdoor pipe! This is 
the pipe you need, and you'll be glad you 
bought one! With scientifically-determined 
draft—you can smoke it in the wind with- 
out burning the bowl, and you can smoke it 
indoors without its “dying’’ on you! It is 
perfect protection against fast - burning, 
overheating, flying sparks, burned uphol- 
stery and clothing, and spilling ashes. $5 
gets you this all-around satisfaction—a com- 
pletely new pleasure 
in pipe-smoking. Get 
it today. 


No hinges to break, or get 


loose. No weara parts. No 
bulging or Projecting parts. 
No obstruction to bowl. Isn't 
it a beauty? Shown above, 





actual size, No 


4! 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
Rockefeller Center, New York and London 


COPR. 1939 KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
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Bermuda Welcomes Americans 


ERMUDA is as calm and peaceful as 
ever. A number of Bermudians have 
enlisted in the local forces, and are on 
duty in various parts of the islands, but, 
if military restrictions exist, we have 


not become conscious of them. Golf, 
tennis, bathing, and fishing go on as 
usual. 

Following the withdrawal of the 


“Monarch” and “Queen” from the New 
York-Bermuda service, the Bermuda 
government secured the “New Amster- 
dam,” flagship of the Holland-America 
Line, for the run. This vessel, a new 
luxury liner, operates on a weekly sched- 
ule, leaving New York every Saturday. 
Pan-American Airways are doing a 
capacity business. Every incoming plane 
brings as many American visitors as can 
secure accommodation, and it is under- 
stood that the service is to be increased 
until 500 passengers can be transported 
each way every week. 

There is no shortage of any kind of 
food. In anticipation of a greater de- 
mand for agricultural produce, Bermuda 
farmers are putting under cultivation 
land which has lain idle for many years. 
We are reliably informed that at no time 
during the last war was there any food 
shortage here, and certainly none is ex- 
pected now. 

Bermudians are deeply and genuinely 
distressed that some of our fellow coun- 
trymen have jumped to the conclusion 
that the presence of Americans here 
would be unwelcome under present con- 
ditions. His Excellency, the Acting Gov- 
ernor, has said: “I hope our American 
cousins will continue to pay us visits. 
There is no reason why they should not. 
We can guarantee to send them back 
rejoiced and charmed.” Harold L. Wil- 
liamson, U. S. Consul at Bermuda, has 
said: “Citizens of the United States, it 
is hoped, may continue to enjoy their 
vacations in Bermuda... the chance of 
personal danger would seem remote in 
this colony, removed as it from the 
acute war zone.”—Charles Bill, for 
the American residents Bermuda. 


A 
of 
Fishing Around Fort Myers 


ROUND Fort Myers, Fla., almost any 


kind of fishing may be enjoyed. It 
is near the Gulf of Mexico, which is 
reached via the Caloosahatchie River, 


and it is only a few miles to Charlotte 
Harbor, Peace River, Shell Creek, and 
Alligator Creek, all of which contain 
salt-water fish. Also, it is only about 35 
miles to Lake Trafford, one of the best 
black bass lakes in the state. A license 
is required to fish in fresh water, but 
not in salt or brackish tide water. 
Like almost anywhere else in Florida 
the amount of expense in your fishing is 
up to the individual. The man who 
wants to go out on the gulf will either 
have to hire a guide and boat, or have a 
boat large enough to be safe. The fisher- 
man who doesn’t want to spend the 
money to do that, and who has a car, 
will find plenty of bridges to fish from 
within 25 miles of Fort Myers. 
Persons of means of course go to the 
expensive hotels; but the man who has 


to watch his expenses will find plenty 
of very reasonable places to stop at, 
such as private tourist homes, cabin 


camps, and reasonable apartments. 
The question of tackle and equipment 
also depends not only upon how much a 
man is willing to spend but the kind of 
fishing he wants to do. Many fishermen 
have the cheapest kind of tackle. Others 
rent their tackle locally. To do much 
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NAKED EYE VIEW 






E“s H Wollensak Vari-Power is a 
whole battery of telescopes in one 
—gives a wide range of magnifications 
by just extending eyetube. 

Model 15x40 (above) gives 15, 20, 25, 
30, 35 and 40 magnifications. Superb 
sharpness at all magnifications. Knurled 
Non-wobble 
joints. Rustproof chrome plating. Body 


easy-grip focusing ring 


tube finished in Morocco grain, like 

costliest binoculars. In leather case 

Money-back guarantee 50 
Other Vari-Power models Fy | _ 


from $10 to $22.50. 


WRITE + or FREE BOOKLET 
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REMEMBER 

The Salvation Army 

In Your 


Christmas Giving 





REMEMBER 
The Salvation Army 


In 


Your Will 
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Campers Manual 


Many an old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary and no- 
madic camps. How to cook meat—broil, roast, fry, braise, 


bake, boil, steam, stew. How to make gravy, flapjacks, cereals, 
Ra- 


tion list per man per week. Equipment for tour persons in 


coffee, tea, etc. Two weeks food supply for four persons. 


stationary < amp. 


How to use compass. What to do when lost in the woods. 
How to make a fire in the wet. How to select a suitab ecamp- 


nt, 


sanitation, 


site. Some new pointers on camp manageme 


and woodcraft. 64 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 


25e. Write Dept. 10. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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deep-water fishing requires more, heav- 

ier, and better tackle than inside fish- 

ing, and of course costs more. From my FOR YoU he 

experience, you can fish down here as C43UTE — 
cheaply as anywhere else, live more 
cheaply than anywhere I’ve ever been, 
and catch more fish than anywhere I’ve 
ever been. 

A man with a car can cover a great 
deal of territory and fish in many places, 
and there are many of them around 
Fort Myers. Gordon Pass, 3 miles south 
of Naples, and 45 miles south of Fort 
Myers, is a good spot. Tackle is as 
cheap in Florida as anywhere, but bring 
along all you have, and an outboard 
motor if you have one.—E. W. Skinner. 





t DON'T WANNA 
EVER GO BACK 
TO BUSINESS! 







Novel South Carolina Hunting 


ERHAPS we, in this section of South 

Carolina, hunt somewhat differently 
than in other sections. In hunting deer 
we place “standers” around, and there 
may be as many as 10. Then we have 
three drivers on horseback with a num- 
ber of deer hounds, and they make a 
sweeping drive in the direction of the 
“standers.” The “standers” get their 
shots as the deer run past them. 

The quail and turkey season opens in 
November and continues until March 1, 
The quail hunting is done on horseback, 
and a guide, also riding, handles the 
dogs and takes charge of the hunt for 
parties of not more than two persons. 
Game conditions this season are good.— 
George Warren. 





Virgin Islands Fishing 


HE Virgin Islands, Uncle Sam’s 

beautiful and friendly little islands in INSTRUCTIONS 
the West Indies, offer a most interesting Look H ‘ 
field for the development of sport fish- a poy at spot fot as S 
ing. So far little has been done, for ose, : , count to fourteen— 
sport fishing has been much _ handi- then quickly look at one spot on 

! Pp 

capped by lack of proper fishing boats wall or sky, count SLOWLY to four- 
and trained guides. But game fish are in teen again. Watch face appear 


those waters in great abundance, and 
with demand will doubtless come ade- 
quate facilities for the visiting fisherman. 

Kingfish, barracuda, albacore, amber- “ 
jack, bonita, tarpon, and bonefish are 
found in abundance. Excellent fishing 
grounds are to be found within two 
miles of Caneel Bay, the chain of islets 
that lies between St. Thomas and St. John 


being very productive. Tarpon and bone- L 4 

fish are found at all seasons of the year. AlIRDS 
The boat trip from New York to St. Pw 

Thomas takes 5 days. From San Juan, with your 


Porto Rico, to St. Thomas takes 6 hours 
by steamer. Hotel accommodations are iworle 
available. Houses and bungalows for 
rent are rather scarce, and arrange- RYE 


ments should be made for such before 


going to the islands. Prevailing wages SCOTCH 
for a cook are about $12 a month; for a or 
housemaid about $10 a month. Meats 

are about the same price as in the BOURBON 
United States. Locally raised vegetables Ya 

are abundant and cheap. Liquors are Then YOu 700 Cau 
considerably cheaper than in the United ee 

States. Altogether the cost of living is JOA the THOUSANDS 
a little below the average for the United who BRP sae 


States, though not as low as has been 


reported. For weather and comfort the “OU take LA/RDS 


best season is from December through 
April. 
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ishing and Hunting 


IN ALL CASES, THE INFORMATION GIVEN COVERS ONLY 


ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Wolverine, Coy- 
ote, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits). Caribou (2) 
closed south of Yukon River. Large Brown and 
Grizzly Bear (aggregate 2, Admiralty Isl. 1). 
Black Bear (3). Big-game bag limits given are 
for nonres.—limits for res. are larger. Grouse 
(15), Ptarmigan (25), (aggregate 25). Fishing: 
Trout, except Dolly Varden (no size-40). Dolly 
Varden Trout and all other fish (no limits). 
Licenses: Hunting: Res. $1; nonres. $50. Fish- 
ing: not required. 


ALABAMA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Bear, Fox, Raccoon, Opos- 
sum (no limits). Squirrel (10) closes 15th. 
Quail (12). Rails and Gallinules (15). Mourn- 
ing Dove (15). Fishing: Black Bass (11-10). 
White Lake Bass (10”-15). Rock Bass (4'4"- 
15). Bream (4'%4"-25). Crappie, White Perch, 
Calico Bass (8”-15). Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel, 
Jack Salmon (12”-none). (Aggregate all game 
fish, 35.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3, 
county $1; fishing, art. bait, $1. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $25, 7-day $5; fishing $5, 7-day $2. 


ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy- 
ote, Jack Rabbit, Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). 
Cottontail Rabbit (6). Fishing: Black Bass, 
Channel Catfish (12”-10, not over 15 lb. and 1). 
Carp, Sucker, Ring Perch, Charr (no limits). 
Crappie, Blue Gill, Bream, Sunfish, Striped 
Bass, Bullhead (no size-20, not over 20 lb. and 
1). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $3.50, 
hunting only $2.50, fishing only $1.75. Nonres.: 
Hunting and fishing $25, small game and fish 
$10, fishing only $3; license required for preda- 
tors. 


ARKANSAS 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Squirrel (8) 
open only on Ist (except Marion County, open 
entire month). Quail (12). Fishing: Black 
Bass (10”-15). Crappie, Calico Bass (8-15). 
Wall-eyed Pike (14”-6). Sunfish (no size-25). 
(Aggregate all game fish, 25.) Licenses: Res.: 


Hunting $1.50, not required for rabbit or squir- 
rel; fishing, with art. bait $1.50. Nonres.: Small 
game $15; fishing $5, 10-day $2. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fishing: Striped Bass (16"-5). Steelhead, 
Trout except Golden Trout, Whitefish, in a few 
districts and some rivers only (local regula- 
tions). Salmon (local regulations). Licenses: 
Fishing: Res. $2, nonres. $3. 


COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Coyote, Wolf, Bob- 
cat, Lynx (no limits). Cottontail Rabbit (8). 
Fishing: Whitefish and Grayling in Yampa 
River in Moffat and Routt Counties and in 
White River in Rio Blanco County only (no 
size—10). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $5, small 
game and fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting $25, 
small game $5; fishing $3, 10-day $1. 


CONNECTICUT 


Fishing: Striped Bass 
none). Bullhead (no size-—30). 
eyed Pike (12”-aggregate 10) Yellow and 
White Perch (7”-aggregate 15). lce-fishing: 
Pickerel, Pike (aggregate 10). (All fish aggre- 
gate 20, 30 smelts additional.) Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $5.35; fishing only $3.35. 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $14.35; fishing only 
$5.35 or fee charged nonres. in applicant's state. 


DELAWARE 


Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum, closes 15th (no 


(inland water, 12”- 
Pickerel, Wall- 


limits). Fishing: Crappie, Sunfish, Yellow Ned 
(no size-12). Eel (12”, Delaware River and 
Bay 14”-none.) Black Bass, Pike, Pickerel 


8 


(10”-6). Carp (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1.25, fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $15.50, 5-day $5.50; fishing $7.50, 6-day $3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie (6”-5). 
Bream (4”-5). Other fish (no limits). Licenses: 
Not required, but permit (free) is necessary for 
Tidal Basin. 


FLORIDA 


Hanting: Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, Rabbit, 
Fox, Flying Squirrel (no limits). Bear (Vo- 
lusia County closed) (no limits). Deer, Glades 
and Osceola Counties open, rest of state closed, 


(1). Wild Turkey, some counties closed (2). 
Quail (15). Squirrel (15). Mourning Dove, 
Dade, Broward, and Monroe Counties closed 
(15). Fishing: Black Bass (12”-12). Speckled 
Perch (7”-30). Bream (5”-30). Pike (no size- 
30). Jack (no size-15). Aggregate all game 
fish, 40.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $5.50, 


county of res. $1.25, county other than county of 
res. $3.25; fishing $2.25. Nonres.: Hunting 
$25.50, 10-day $10.50; fishing $5.50, 3-day $1.75. 


GEORGIA 


Bear, Rabbit, Opossum, Raccoon 

Deer, closes 5th, many counties 
closed entire month (2). Squirrel, closes 15th, 
many counties closed entire month (15). Quail, 
open designated counties only (15). Wild Tur- 
key (2). Mourning Dove (15). Fishing: Black 
Bass (11”-10). Crappie, White Perch, Calico 
Bass (8”-aggregate 15). Bream, Rock Bass 
(4'4-aggregate 15). White Lake Bass (10”-15). 
Wall-eyed Pike, Jack Salmon, Pickerel (12”- 
none). (Aggregate all bream, 25; all game fish, 
35.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3.25, 
county $1; fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting, state 
$12.50, county $5; fishing $5.25. 


IDAHO 


Hunting: Bear (1). 


Hunting: 
(no limits). 


Fishing: Salmon (no 
size-2). Steelhead Trout, Black Bass (6”), 
Crappie, Sunfish (no size), (aggregate 25, or 
15 lb. and 1). Perch (no size-—35). Whitefish (no 
size-50 lb.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fish- 
ing $2. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $50; fish- 
ing $5, 10-day $2. 


ILLINOIS 


Hunting: Rabbit, closes 15th (10). Raccoon, 
Opossum, Northern Zone open entire month, 
Southern and Central Zones close 15th (no 


limits). Fishing: Crappie (8”-15), Rock Bass 
(6"-15), Sunfish, Bluegill (5”-15) (aggregate 
25). Pickerel (16”), Wall-eyed Pike (12”) (ag- 


White Bass 
Buffalo, 
Blackfin, 


gregate 10). Black Bass (10”), 
(8”"), Yellow Bass (6”) (aggregate 10). 
Bullhead, Catfish, Carp, Sheepshead, 
Chub, Herring, Longjaw, Perch, Lake Trout, 
Whitefish (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing $1.50, fishing 75 cents. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15, fishing $3. 


INDIANA 


Hunting: Red ‘ox, Gray Fox, Raccoon, Opos- 


sum (no limits). Rabbit, closes 10th (10). 
Fishing: Black, Silver, Kentucky, and White 
Bass (10”-aggregate 6). Bluegill, Rock Bass, 
Red-eared Sunfish, Crappie (5”-aggregate 25). 
Pickerel, Pike (no size-6). Pike-Perch (10”- 
6). Yellow Perch (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting 


and fishing $15.50; fishing only $2.25, 14-day $1. 


IOWA 


Hunting: Rabbit (10). Fishing: Bullhead (no 
size-25). Sucker, Redhorse (no size-15). Carp, 
Buffalo, Quillback, Gar, Dogfish, Sheepshead 
(no limits). In Mississippi and Missouri Riv- 
ers: Bullhead, Buffalo, Sucker, Gar, Dogfish, 
Redhorse, Carp, Quillback, Sheepshead (no 
limits). Catfish (12”-15). Northern Pike (15”= 





15). Rock Sturgeon, Paddlefish (5 lb.-none). 
Sand Sturgeon (1 lb.-none). Black Bass (10”= 
5). Crappie, Perch, Yellow, and Silver Bass 
(7”=15). Wall-eyed Pike (13”-8). Sunfish, 
Bluegill, Rock, and Warmouth Bass (5”=15). 
(Aggregate of 30 fish on which there are catch 


limits.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1, 
hunting and fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15; fishing $3, 6-day $1.50. 
KANSAS 

Hunting: Coyote, Rabbit (no limits). Fox 
Squirrel, open Ist only (no limits). Fishing: 
Black Bass, Drum Perch (10”). Channel Catfish 
(12”). Yellow Perch, Bluegill (6”). Crappie 
(7”). (Aggregate all game fish, 15.) Licenses: 


Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting 


$7; fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


KENTUCKY 


Hunting: Quail (12), Rabbit (8), closes 9th. 


Fishing: Trout (7”-10). Black Bass (11”-10). 
Crappie (8-15). Rock Bass, Jack Salmon, 
Striped Bass (no size—15). Licenses: Res.: 


Hunting $1, fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting $10.50; 


fishing $2.50, 7-day $1. 


LOUISIANA 


Hunting: Squirrel (10), Chipmunk (10), closes 


15th. Hare, Rabbit, Raccoon, Opossum (no 
limits). Deer (1), Bear (1), open Ist only. 
Quail, Partridge (15). Rails and Gallinules 
(15). Woodcock (4). Fishing: Black Bass 
(10”-20). Yellow Bass, White Bass, Crappie 
(7”°-25). Sunfish (5”-100). Licenses: Res.: 


Hunting $1, angling $1. Nonres.: Hunting $15, 


4-day $5; fishing $2. 


MAINE 


Hunting: Rabbit (4). Raccoon (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.15. Nonres.: Small 
game $5.15. 

MARYLAND 

Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). 
Fishing: Black Bass (in tidewater only) (10”- 
20). Licenses: Hunting: Res. $5.25, county 
$1.25; nonres.: $15.50. Fishing: Not required in 
tidewater. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Hunting: Hare (2). Rabbit (5—Nantucket 

County 3). Fishing: Yellow Perch, Horned Pout 


(no size-aggregate 30). Great Northern Pike, 
Muscallonge (15”=—none). Pickerel (12”~-10). 
Pike Perch (12”-5). White Perch, inland 
waters (7"-15). Black Bass (10”-6). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $3.25, hunting only 
$2, fishing only $2. Nonres.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $15.25, hunting $10.25, fishing $5.25. 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Opos- 
sum, Red Squirrel, Fox, Woodchuck, Bear (no 


limits). Cottontail Rabbit, Varying or Snow- 
shoe Hare (Zones 1 and 2 open entire month, 
Zone 3 closed) (aggregate 5). Fishing: Pike, 
Pike Perch (14”-5). Muskellunge (30”-none). 
White Bass (7”-10). Rock, Calico, and Straw- 
berry Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch, Bluegill, 
Sunfish (6”), Warmouth Bass (no size) (ag- 
gregate 25). Other fish (no limits). (Season 
closed on all fishing in trout lakes and trout 


streams. Consult laws for special seasons for 
Great Lakes and connecting waters.) Licenses: 
Res.: Small game $1; fishing, nontrout 50 cents, 
all fishing $1. Nonres.: small game, Zones 1 
and 2, $5, Zone 3, $15; fishing $2, 10-day $1. 


MINNESOTA 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit, Snowshoe Hare 
(Ramsey County closed) (no limits). Fishing: 
Whitefish (16”-none). Sauger, Wall-eyed Pike 
(no size-8. Pickerel, Great Northern Pike (no 
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size-10). Muskellunge (no size-2). Crappie 
(no size-15). Yellow Perch, Bullhead, Catfish, 
Garfish, Carp, Dogfish, Redhorse, Sheepshead, 
Sucker, Eelpout, Buffalo (no limits). Licenses: 
Res.: Small game $1, fishing 50 cents. Nonres.: 
Small game $25, fishing $4. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hunting: Deer, open Ist only in designated 
counties, closed entire month rest of state (1). 
Quail (12). Rabbit (10). Raccoon, a few coun- 
ties closed (no limits). Opossum (no limits). 
Mourning Dove (15), open to 11th north of 
U. S. Highway 80 only. Fishing: Bass (10”- 


25). Crappie (8”-25). Sunfish (5”-25). (Aggre- 
gate all game fish, 50.) Licenses: Res.- Hunt- 
ing $3.25, county $1.25; fishing $1.25. Nonres.: 


All game $25.25, small game only $15.29, 7-day 
small game, $5.25; fishing $3.25. 


MISSOU?! 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Raccoon, 
Opossum, open until 15th (no limits). Fishing: 
White Perch (9"-15). Bass (8”-10). Crappie 
(6”-15). Jack Salmon (12”-5). Goggle-eye (5”- 
20). Channel Catfish (12”-10). (Aggregate all 
game fish, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing, state $2.50, home and adjoining coun- 
ties $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $10; fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Lynx, Bobcat, Wol- 
verine, Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Elk (in re- 
stricted areas, most of state closed) (1). Bear 
(1). Fishing: All game fish (no size limits—ag- 
gregate 15, or 15 lb. and 1, but not more than 
5 of catch under 7”). Licenses: Res.: Big game 
$1, game birds and fishing $2. Nonres.: Big 
game $30; fishing $5, 10-day $2.50. License not 
required for predators, but big-game license is 
required for bear. 


NEBRASKA 


Cottontail Rabbit (10). Raccoon 
(2). Opossum (3). Fishing: Perch (no size- 
25), Catfish (Missouri River only) (13”-25). 
(Aggregate 25 of all fish in Missouri River.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.10, fishing $1.10, 
hunting and fishing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting 
$10.10 or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s 
state; fishing $2.10 or fee charged nonres. in 
applicant’s state. Res. and nonres., hunting 
raccoon with dogs, must have permit, $2.60. 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Wol- 
verine, Coyote, Raccoon, Squirrel (no limits). 
Licenses: Res. $2.50; nonres. $10. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hunting: Fox (no limits). Hare (3), Rabbit 
(5) (aggregate 5). Fishing: Yellow Perch (no 
size-—40 or 10 lb.) Smelt, fresh water (no size— 
5 lb.) Sucker (no limits). Shad (no size-12). 
Lake Trout (15”-2). Pickerel (12”-10 lb. and 
1) closes 16th; designated large lakes open en- 
tire month. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $2.50. Nonres.: Hunting $15.15; fishing $4, 
3-day $1.50. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hunting: Raccoon (15) closes 15th. Fishing: 
Striped Bass (18” but not over 20 Ilb.—none). 
Pike, Pickerel, Pike Perch (14”-none), closes 
20th. Ice fishing: Pike, Pike Perch (14”-aggre- 
gate 10). Pike, Pickerel (14”-aggregate 10). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $3.10, 
hunting only $2.10, fishing only $2.10. Nonres.: 
Hunting and fishing license $10.50, fishing li- 
cense only $5.50. 


NEW MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $4.50, big 
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In presenting this comprehensive monthly digest of fish and gamo 
laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from official sources a ; 
the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult ; 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. eat i: 
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Hunting $30.25, big 
license for predators. 


game only $3. Nonres.: 
game only $25.25. No 


NEW YORK 


Hunting: Varying Hare (3), Long Island and 
several counties closed, rest of state open en- 
tire month. Cottontail Rabbit (6), Long Island 
and Niagara and Wyoming Counties closed; 


Erie Co. open Ist only; Rockland Co. closes 
15th; rest of state open entire month. (Aggre- 
gate varying hare and cottontail rabbit, 6). 


Raccoon (no limits) closes 20th. Fishing: Pick- 
erel, Pike, Pike Perch (12”-no limit in waters 
open to netting, 10 in other waters). Calico 
Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch, Bullhead, Sauger 
(no limits). Lake and Sea Sturgeon (42”=—none). 
Short-nosed Sturgeon (20”-none). White Perch 
(no size-25). Striped Bass (12”=none). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2.25, hunt- 
ing $1.65, fishing $1.65. Nonres.: Hunting and 
fishing $10.50; fishing only $5.50, 3-day $2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Raccoon, Opossum, Rab- 


bit (no limits). Squirrel (10), Ruffed Grouse 
(2), closes 15th. Deer (1), Bear (2), Russian 
Boar (2), open Ist only. Wild Turkey (1). 
Quail (10). Mourning Dove (15). Fishing: 
Black Bass, Rock, or Striped Bass, Muskal- 
lunge (12”-8). Mattamuskeet Bass (10”-8). 
Bream, Robbin, Crappie, Perch, Sunfish (6”- 
20). White Perch, Red Fin (8”-20). (Aggre- 
gate all game fish, 40.) Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 


ing and fishing $3.10; hunting only $2.10, county 
$1.10; fishing only $2.10, 1-day 60 cents. Non- 
res.: Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.10, 1-day $1.10. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
No hunting or fishing. 


OHIO 


Hunting: Hare, Rabbit (4) open Ist only. 
Raccoon (2), Opossum (no limits), closes 15th. 


Fishing: Black Bass (10’-5) Crappie (6”-25). 
Bluegill, Rock Bass (5”-20). Yellow Pike Perch 
(15”-8). Yellow Perch, White Bass, Sunfish, 
Catfish (no size-20). Muskellunge (30”—40). 
Special limits in Lake Erie fishing district: 
Yellow Pike Perch, Catfish, Yellow Perch, 
White Bass, Muskellunge (no size—40). (Ag- 
gregate, entire state, all game fish, 40.) Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing 60 cents. 


Nonres.: Hunting $5.25, or fee charged nonres. 
in applicant’s state. Fishing $3.25, 10-day $1.10. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hunting: Squirrel (10). 
only. Fishing: Trout (7”). Black Bass, Channel 
Catfish (8”-10). Crappie (5”). (Aggregate all 
game fish, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, 
fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 
10-day $1.25. 


OREGON 


Hunting: 
Lynx (no limits). 


Quail (10), open Ist 


Cougar, Wolf, Bobcat, Wildcat, 
Bear (no limits) (Jackson, 


Josephine, and Klamath Counties closed). Fish- 
ing: Trout, in tidewaters and designated rivers 
(10”). Salmon (under 15”, same as treut; 15” 
to 20”-15 lb. and 1, but not over 20; over 20”- 
3). Bass, Crappie, Catfish, Perch, Sunfish (no 
size-20 lb. and 1, but not over 30). There are 
many local regulations. Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing and fishing $5; Hunting only $3; fishing 
only $3, 2-day $2. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fish- 
ing $5, 2-day $2. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hunting: Red Squirrel (no limits). Fishing: 
Eel (no limits). Yellow Perch, Sunfish, Blue- 
gill, Catfish, Sucker, Chub, Fallfish, Carp (no 
size-15). Rock Bass, inland waters only (no 
size-15). Pike Perch, Pickerel, Delaware River 
between Pennsylvania and New York only 12”= 
15). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing $1.60. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $2.60 or fee 
charged nonres. in applicant’s state, 3-day $1.60. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Hunting: Raccoon (no limits). Fishing: 
Black Bass (10”-6). Pickerel (12”-10). Yellow 
and Striped Perch (6”-30). White Perch (6”- 
20). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2.25, fishing 
$1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $10.25; fishing $2.50 or 
fee charged nonres. in applicant’s state, 6-day 
$1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Deer (5), open Ist only in desig- 
nated counties, rest of state closed. Raccoon, 
Opossum, Fox, Rabbit (no limits). ‘Squirrel 
(15). Wild Turkey (2). Mourning Dove (15). 
Fishing: Season closed on trout, open on all 
other fish (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing: State $3.10, county of res. $1.10; fishing 
$1.10. Nonres.: Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.25, 
2-day $1.10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). Fish- 
ing: Black Bass, Pike, Pickerel (no size—ag- 
gregate 8). Perch, Bullhead (no size-aggregate 
50). Sunfish (no size -25). Licenses: Res.: 
Small game $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: Small 
game $15; fishing $3, 5-day $1. 


TENNESSEE 


Hunting: Raccoon, 
Wild Turkey (3), open Ist only. 
limits), Quail (12), Grouse (4), closes 25th. 
Fishing: Black Bass (11”-8). Yellow and 
White Bass (10”-20). Wall-eyed Pike (15”-5). 
Muskellunge (20”-5). Crappie (8”-20). Rock 
and Warmouth Bass (no size-20). Sunfish, Blue- 


Opossum (no limits). 
Rabbit (no 


gill (mo size-25). Catfish, Buffalo (15”—none). 
Sturgeon, Spoonbill (30”-none). Drum 10”= 
none). Bullhead, Gar, Sucker, Mullet, Red 


Horse, Carp, Shad, Herring, Eel (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2, fishing 
only $1. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $15; fish- 
ing only $3, 7-day $1. 


(Continued on page 71) 








Raps Road Runners 


EDITOR FEW days ago, a 
Outdoor Life: friend and I de- 

cided to try our luck 
on doves. On the way to the shooting 
grounds we came upon a scene which, 
while not new, always makes me see 
red. Two chaparral cocks, or road run- 
ners, were busy trying to annihilate a 
covey of half-grown quail. The writer 
promptly took charge of the situation 
and after a chase of 150 yd. succeeded in 
killing both culprits. 

I know I’m sticking my neck out in 
telling this because a few ill-informed 
persons are sure to rush to the defense 
of the road runner and condemn me for 
the stand I’ve taken against the preda- 
tors. But many times it has been my 
privilege to hasten the end of road run- 
ners which I caught eating quail and 
duck eggs, or attacking young birds. It’s 
true the chaparral accounts for many 
rattlesnakes that jeopardize the life of 
man and beast, but they offset that good 
work by their habits during the nesting 
season of quail and doves.—lIris Pribble, 
Hobbs, N. Mex. 


No Longer Timid 


EDITOR HOUGH it’s really 
Outdoor Life: a man’s magazine 
OvutTpoor LiFe prints 


articles that interest women very much. 
I particularly enjoyed Mary Bartol’s 








When 


“Midsummer Nightmare.” I was 
a girl I was afraid of firearms. But 
when I married, my husband took a 
house near a railroad, at a point where 
tramps often left the freight trains, so 
he bought me a .22 rifle. I still have it 
handy. Later he got me a shotgun, and 
I was so excited when I shot my first 
bird that I can’t remember to this day 
whether the gun kicked or not.—Mrs. 
Eugene L. Whiting, Mandan, N. Dak. 


Well-Named Bullheads 


EDITOR HILE it’s been 
Outdoor Life: ages since I’ve 
any hookless 
reason why it 


seen 
angling, I know of no 
wouldn't work now with bullheads, as 
described in Ed Black’s letter. Thirty 
years ago in northern Iowa, I watched 
market fishermen catching bullheads in 
a large pool. They tied a frog to a 
hookless line and the fish would grab 
the frog and hang on long enough to be 
pulled onto the bank. 

I don’t recall that it was necessary 
for the fish’s tail to touch the bank 
before he'd let go, but I am sure that 
the bullheads did not swallow the bait, 
because, believe it or not, at times two 
fish would be pulled out at the same 


time.—C. E. Mekota, Chicago, Ill. 
In the Champ's Corner 
EDITOR O JOHN POWERT 


doubts the state- 
ments made in “World 
Champion Wolfer,” the story of Bill 
Caywood! Well I knew Caywood when 
I lived for three years in the section 
where he caught most of his wolves, and 
think he well deserves the title. I've 
had some experience hunting the grays 
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10 








myself and I’ve found that they always 
hamstring cattle. Also, they often kill 
not for food but to train pups. 
Powert’s experiences may have been 
with the gray wolves of the prairie 
country, but these are not to be com- 
pared to the lobos of northeastern Col- 
orado.—Victor W. Miller, Cotopaxi, Colo. 


That Snake's Here Again 


EDITOR ROM 1928 until 1936 
Outdoor Life: I'd have agreed 

with W. T. Burklund, 
who wrote that he had seen a rattler 
jump onto the top of a sedan. I’ve seen 
them jump more than 10 ft.; I’ve seen 
them jump from the top of a house. 
How they got up there I don’t know. 
And I’ve seen them jump out of a 
ceiling—they always landed in my boots. 
But in 1936 I climbed on the water 
wagon, and from that point I can’t see 
rattlers jumping at all—W. L. Smith, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Only the Brave— 


HAT article, “Give 

Me a 28,” reminded 
me of my early days. 
I've spent a lifetime in the woods, fol- 
lowing lines and hunting. Have used a 
muzzle-loader that took 10 minutes to 
load. On a wet day it was quite likely 
not to fire—or to hold fire until you got 
it down from your shoulder, and then 
let go and lay you flat. 

It gave me a scar [I still carry: the 
front sight hit me when the gun, after 


EDITOR 
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holding fire, blew back right through 
my hands. It was a 12 gauge with a 
40-in. barrel, and was a fine gun on 


ducks, or anything else, if you knew 
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how to load it, and if you were desperate 
enough from hunger to hunt with it. 
But when it’s a case of filling your bread 
basket you just have to learn—whether 
the gun’s a 10, 12, or 28.—Fenton H. 
Davenport, Linesville, Pa. 


No Sporting Blood? 


EDITOR NY MAN who 
Outdoor Life: brings down a 
deer with a shotgun 


loaded with pea-size shot, as the hunter 


did in “Deer From a Mormon Island,” 
hasn't an ounce of sporting blood in his 
veins, in my opinion. It seems that 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN# 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


such a man just can’t risk disappoint- 
ment. Burns me up to think that any- 
SHO’, MISTER , BUT 


SOME STATES BAR 
RIFLES / 








one should do that, when, with a little 
practice, he could become a fair rifle 
shot... anda much better sportsman.— 
Roy T. Cain, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Unscientific Herons 


EDITOR OU CAN tell Cv 
Outdoor Life: Coggins to send me 

that dozen fan-wing 
Royal Coachmen. He says in “Fish so 
the Fish Can’t See You” that a blue 
heron always fishes with the sun in back 
of him. Well, either he’s wrong or the 
two blue herons I saw fishing recently 
hadn’t read the article, because they 
were fishing with the sun at their sides. 
—C. B. Shriner, Troy, N. Y. 


Florida Deer Vs. Cows 


EDITOR HE RECENT state 
Outdoor Life: legislature author- 

ized the slaughter of 
all deer in a 350,000-acre tract in Collier 
County, in the Florida Everglades. So 
1,000 or more deer could be slaughtered 
under a special $5.50 hunting-license fee, 
in addition to regular state and county 
fees. The state livestock sanitary board 
—the cattlemen’s association, in reality 
—has succeeded in selling its ideas to 
the state conservation commission, 
which appears to have put its O.K. on 
the plan. 

Here is the evident joker in the pro- 
gram: the sanitary board contends that 
the deer were infested with ticks, and 
were a real menace to cattle owners de- 
siring to pasture cattle in this area. In 
other words, the deer were using pasture 
lands the cattlemen want; hence the deer 
had to be removed by the wholesale 
slaughter plan. Many believe that the 
deer really received the ticks from tick- 
infested Florida cattle roaming at large. 
Therefore the proper control would be 
to remove the cattle, the evident source 
of supply. 

Under legislative protection, razor- 
back cattle, hogs, and smelly billy goats 
have the right of way on all Florida 
highways! To fail to blow three long 
blasts of the horn, stop the car, and 
gently push the offending four-legged 
critter off the highway—profanity and 
rough tactics prohibited—may result in 
a verdict of first-degree cow slaughter 
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upon conviction. Natives used to eat 
these cattle before the advent of West- 
ern beef and “soft-shelled hot dogs,” but 
the size of their dentists’ bills stopped 
this practice. 

It is sincerely hoped by the majority 
of residents that very few sportsmen 
availed themselves of the unsports- 
manlike privilege of killing the Collier 
County deer out of season.—Adrian 
Forbes, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Crawfish Jonahs 


ISHING at Culvers 

Pond, N. J., late in 
October of last year, 
I caught a yellow perch measuring 
about 10 in. I hooked him around 2 p.m. 
and kept him alive until I opened him 
for cleaning about 7 p.m. 

In his stomach I found, in addition 
to the live bait, five crawfish measuring 
from 1 in. to 2% in. Two of the larger 
ones were alive. I think this is rather 
unusual, for no one else I have talked 
with has had a similar experience.— 
W. L. Van Syckle, East Orange, N. J. 


His Spirit Marches On 


EDITOR HAT story of Old 
Outdoor Life: Drum certainly hit 
home with me. As a 
kid in school, I read Vest’s eulogy of the 
dog and it made a tremendous im- 
pression. But I never knew the back- 
ground of the case until I read your 
article. And I imagine that hunters all 
over the country who have present-day 
Old Drums were interested in the story, 
too. 
Thanks for printing the eulogy itself 


EDITOR 
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THE ONLY OLD DRUM ve 
| KNOW COMES iN 
A BOTTLE 








so attractively. I have framed it and 
it’s hanging in a prominent spot where 
all my friends can read it.—Edmund 
Kiernan, Kingston, N. Y. 


Amphibious Pheasants 


EDITOR EADING the experi- 
Outdoor Life: ence of E. P. Hum- 

mel, who wrote about 
seeing a pheasant alight in a stream, I 
was reminded of a similar happening. 
Some years ago, a few friends and I 
were casting for bass on Maple Lake, 
south of Alexandria, Minn., when we 
saw a flock of birds alight on the water. 
I supposed that they were ducks but 
their peculiar actions, as they swam, 
prompted us to row in their direction 
and we discovered that they were ring- 
necked pheasants. 

Calling to two friends in another boat, 
we picked up seven of the birds; they 
tried to take off from the water but 
were unsuccessful. So I suspect that 
the bird Mr. Hummel saw must have 
reached shallow water, where he could 
free his body for the take-off. From my 
experience, I don’t believe a pheasant 
could do it in water too deep for wading. 
—C. E. Carhart, Wayne, Nebr. 


Add Strange Doubles 


EDITOR ECIDING to try my 
Outdoor Life: luck at duck hunt- 

ing on a small reser- 
voir near my home, I crept to the edge 
and spied a lone mallard feeding on the 
shore. As I stepped out into the open 
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he went up, and I fired. Down he came 
in the middle of the pond and I was at 
a loss as to how to get him. It was much 
too deep to wade. 

Then I had an idea. I went home and 
came back with my casting rod. On the 


CALL IT “COMBO” 
OR SOMETHING ! 








third cast, the plug landed just beyond 
the duck. I heard a loud splash and 
thought he was still alive, for he seemed 
to be struggling as I reeled him in. But 
when I got him ashore and pulled in the 
rest of my line I discovered a small- 
mouth bass firmly hooked, but still 
struggling, on the end of the plug.— 
R. E. Stinson, Galion, Ohio. 


Hunters’ Dishes 


NE WAY to cook 

venison is de- 
scribed in “Cooking 
the Kill.” Here’s another, which I be- 
lieve to be the best yet, if you have a 
deer with plenty of tallow on it: 

Get your dutch oven and lid on the fire 
and leave them till they’re good and hot. 
Melt about 3 in. of the deer tallow in the 
oven. Slice as much meat as you want to 
cook, rub salt and pepper into it, drop it 
into the sizzling tallow, slap on the oven 
lid, and let it cook to taste. Man alive, 
you'll have “eatin’ what am eatin’.” If 
you have plenty of biscuits and strong 
coffee to go with it, so much the better. 
After such a meal, I always like to sit 
before the campfire, with my back 
against something, and smoke _ the 
strongest tobacco I can find. That’s 
perfect contentment. 

Here’s another wonderful hunter’s 
dish. Go out and get a wild turkey—not 
the biggest gobbler you can find but one 
just about grown. Take it home, dress 
it, cut it up, and fry it in good homemade 


EDITOR 
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butter.—Sam H. Nickels, Carrizozo, N. 
Mex. 

Color Blindness 
EDITOR ERTAINLY color- 


blind hunters 
should not be deprived 
of the right to hunt because of their 
affliction, but I cannot agree with Mar- 
shall Hopper that other hunters should 
wear a patch of white cloth to warn 
the color-blind men of their presence. 
I’m afraid too many nitwits in the field 
would take the white for a deer’s flag, 
shoot at it, and investigate later. I say, 
let’s have a test for color-blindness for 
all-hunters. 

Were a man to be judged color-blind, 
and therefore a menace to other hunt- 
ers because he could not distinguish 
their costumes and warning colors, he 
need not be barred from all shooting. 
It would be perfectly safe for him to go 
out after upland birds or ducks or such 
open shooting. But he should definitely 
be forbidden to shoot in the woods or 
where his affliction might prove a handi- 
cap to him. 

I have the greatest sympathy for a 
man who is color-blind. He misses much 
of the beauty that surrounds us in the 
world, and it does seem a shame to bar 
him from shooting in the woods. But 
he’d miss these things far less than a 
widow would miss a husband, or a 
father a son who lost his life when a 
color-blind hunter, unaware of warning 
color, mistook him for a deer and blasted 
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him with a high-powered rifle or a 
heavy shotgun. 

Sympathy should go hand in hand 
with everyday common sense.—Al Tre- 
osti, Seattle, Wash. 


Do 'Chucks Duck? 


EDITOR INCE James Daly, 
Outdoor Life: in his “Advice to 

Big-Game Hunters,” 
made it clear that shooting woodchucks 
with a ’scope-mounted rifle was intended 
to sharpen the shooter’s marksmanship, 
not to fill his bag, I don’t see much 
reason for the objections Robert Keller 
has raised. 

I gather that there is a large ’chuck 
population in Mr. Keller’s neighborhood 
and that he’s jaded with hunting them. 
If a rifle is too tame, why doesn’t he try 
a slingshot? Another thing, I’d like a 
picture of him sighting through a pair of 
field glasses with one hand and aiming 
his .220 Hornet with the other. Maybe, 
as he says, he’d “get them by the 
hundred,” but I’m inclined to think that 
he’d merely get cross-eyed. 

I agree with Mr. Daly that holding the 
‘scope steady on a ground hog 200 yd. 
away, while you squeeze the trigger, is 
going to improve a man’s shooting. And 
I agree with your artist that getting one 
with iron sights at that distance is some 
feat. The average shooter would have 
as much luck throwing snowballs in that 
general direction.—Melvin Webber, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


N THE whole, Mr. 

Daly’s advice was 
good, but there are 
several points that need clearing up. 
He says that woodchucks hole up in 
September. Well, it happens that on 
Oct. 18 of last year my father and I 
saw a woodchuck while we were out 
hunting pheasants. And as for its being 
wary— it stood so still that we debated 
whether it was a ’chuck or a stump. My 
father moved up within 75 ft. of it 
and shot it. 

Last summer I shot a woodchuck that 
had his head out of a hole, and he let me 
get up within shooting distance while 
he watched. Another thing, I do not see 
the sense in feeding ’chucks to hogs. 
Properly dressed, they are tasty as any 
rabbit.—Richard Tomasini, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 


ls it Dependable? 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


AVING hunted 
over a period of 
20 years, I heartily 
agree with Major Askins about leaving 
the safety off when in the field with a 
shotgun. Deliver me from the hunter 
who pokes the muzzle of his gun in your 
direction every few minutes and then, 
when you protest, resentfully assures 
you that the safety is on. 
This dependence on the safety breeds 
carelessness; so I have taught my boy 
how to handle a gun, and he knows 


YEAH, LIKE THE 

GUY THAT DIDN'T 

KNOW IT WAS | 
LOADED, 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 






better than to point one at anybody, 
whether it’s loaded or unloaded, safety 
on or off, carrying the gun in the field, 
or at home.—D. A. Marsh, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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There's a forest fire every three minutes 
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Fish are doomed in hot, fire-polluted water 


JANUARY, 1940 


Sportsmen, face the facts: We are 


not holding our own in the fight 


against nature's raging destroyer 


By ARTHUR GRAHAME 


HE FIRST THING that I dis- 

covered when I started to find out 

how much damage forest fires are 

doing to our game and our game 
fish—and what we sportsmen can do 
about it—was that men of varying in- 
terests view the problem from widely 
different angles and drive home their 
points with staggering figures which do 
not always jibe. 

In my attempt to get the facts I 
talked with many men who for one 
reason or another are trying to outwit 
the fire devil—with the Bureau of Bi- 
ological Survey wildlife experts who are 
working to protect and increase our 
supply of game; with Senator Charles 
L. McNary, of Oregon, who for twenty 
years has led the fight in Congress for 
adequate protection of all our timberland 
against fire; with Forest Service offi- 
cials who are working hard and ef- 
fectively at their double-jointed job of 
protecting the forests (which in turn 
protect watersheds) and of making our 
national forests happy hunting grounds 
for sportsmen and for all other wildlife 
lovers; with officials of the American 
Forestry Association, an organization 
which, among other points of view, rep- 
resents that of enlightened lumbermen 
and timberland owners. 

All these enemies of forest fires agree 
on three things: 

They agree that forest-fire protection 
should be our fundamental conservation 
effort—that if we are going to continue 
to allow our forests to be destroyed by 
fire there is no use in trying to conserve 
our wildlife or in continuing our flood- 
prevention work. 

They agree that inadequate fire pro- 
tection is costing the United States an 
average of 40 million dollars a year in 
actual property destruction, and an ad- 
ditional loss of at least 100 million dol- 
lars a year in intangible values that in- 


clude game and game fish. 

They agree that the only way in 
which we can hope to scotch the fire 
devil is for the federal government to 
loosen its purse strings and pay a 
greater part of the total cost of fire 
protection than it is paying now or 
ever has paid in the past. 

Forest Service officials in Washing- 
ton told me that in 1938 forest fires 
burned close to 34 million acres of 
American woodland. Thirty-four mil- 
lion sounded like a lot of acres, but the 
figure failed to flash a vivid and con- 
vincing picture on the screen of my 
mind. Then when I figured out that 34 
million acres is about the land surface 
of the six New England states, I got a 
fire picture that was almost too sen- 
sational for my imagination to take in 

a picture of a forest fire starting 
somewhere in the neighborhood of East- 
port, Maine, spreading west through all 
of Vermont and New Hampshire as far 
as Lake Champlain, and then roaring 
southward over Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut—even into the 
outer suburbs of New York City. 

A conflagration like that would chase 
even a European war off the front page 
of every newspaper in the United States. 
And by wiping out the hunting and fish- 
ing grounds of a whole great section of 
the country, it would bring home to 
sportsmen the stark facts of how we are 
allowing our game to be burned up and 
our fishing streams to be ruined. But 
though there are around 175,000 forest 
fires a year, only a few of them are 
spectacular enough to make front-page 
news, so the average hunter or angler 
has no conception of what fire is doing 
to ruin his sport. 

Even men who have studied wildlife 
and its conservation for years find it 
impossible to make more than rough 
estimates of how much game is de- 
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stroyed by forest fires. Once unchained, 
the fire demon wipes out living things 
in a way that leaves few traces. 

An old logger used to tell how he was 
seated on the steps of his boarding 
house in the little Wisconsin lumbering 
town of Peshtigo when a forest fire ex- 


ploded into its streets on a hot October’ 


evening in 1871. He saw a pretty girl 
run down a blazing pine sidewalk, her 
yellow hair streaming; saw her stop dead 
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Dropping from a plane, the modern forest-fire fight- 
er can stop small fires before they get out of hand 


in her tracks as her hair burst 
into flames. The next day, aft- 
er the fire had passed, he re- 
membered just where he had 
last seen her. He looked there, 
and found a pair of blackened 
nickel garter buckles and a 
little heap of gray ashes. 

Because forest fires leave 
so little trace of the living 
things they have destroyed, 
wildlife-management men find 
it impossible to make more 
than a rough estimate of the 
game loss in a fire-devastated 
area. They find a few animal 
and bird carcasses burned to 
cinders, and perhaps a stream 
or two with boiled trout float- 
ing belly-up. The rest of the 
wild things are gone. Perhaps 
some of them escaped, but 
the chances are—especially 
if the fire was a big one— 
that most of them perished. 

Scientists of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey say that 
they are figuring low when 
they estimate that one game 
animal or game bird is de- 
stroyed for each acre of wild- 
life domain that is burned. 
Now, in 1938 there were 34 
million such acres burned. 
But the loss of potential game 
was far heavier than the loss 
of those 34 million deer, quail, 
pheasant, rabbits, ducks, and 
grouse. The immediate loss 
must be multiplied by the 
number of years it will take 
nature to restore the burned 
area to a point where it can 
again support its normal wild- 
life population. In many dis- 
tricts, especially in dry areas, 
this restoration period will 
stretch over many years. 

Some more big figures— 
but they are necessary to full 
understanding of the story. 
There are, roughly, 630 mil- 
lion acres of forest land in 
the United States. Of these, 
207 million acres are within 
national forests. The other 
423 million acres are state or 
privately owned. The national 
forests are efficiently—but not 
perfectly—protected against 
forest fires. About 60 percent 
of the state and privately 
owned timberland has organ- 
ized fire protection, which 
ranges in effectiveness from 
adequate to decidedly inade- 
quate. But about 165 million 
acres of state and privately 
owned woodland have no fire 
protection at all. 

No one can estimate how 
many game birds and small-game ani- 
mals there are in our 630 million acres 
of woodland, but a carefully compiled 
big-game census gives us a fairly accu- 
rate deer population figure. According 
to this census there are about 544 mil- 
lion deer in the United States—white- 
tail, blacktail, and mule deer. About 114 
million of them are in national forests. 
the remaining 3% million—70 percent 
of our deer population—are on state or 





privately owned land. That means that 
about 1% million deer are on land that 
is not protected against forest fires. 
Those 1% million deer which we fail 
to protect are 28 percent of all our deer, 
and represent 40 percent of all deer out- 
side national forests. 

All states except Delaware and Kansas 
have some deer, although several states 
have mighty few. Last fall thirty-four 
states had enough deer to allow them 
to be hunted. If you leave out of con- 
sideration the two Carolinas’ uniquely 
long open seasons, the average deer 
season was about three weeks, but in 
many of the states only restricted areas 
were opened to hunting. 

It is evident that we protect our deer 
carefully against overhunting. It is 
equally evident that we fail to give a 
third of our deer—does and fawns as 
well as bucks—any protection at all 
against forest fires. We follow that 
same penny-wise, pound-foolish policy 
with most of our other game animals 
and with our upland game birds—even 
with our waterfowl and shore birds, 
which often are destroyed by woodland 
fires while nesting a mile or so in from 
the shore. We can’t know exactly how 
many deer and quail and pheasants and 
rabbits and ducks are burned up each 
year—but any wildlife expert will tell 
you that fire kills more game than is 
taken by hunters, even when open 
seasons are liberally long and bag limits 
generously large. 

Then there are our streams. Fire is 
the most effective of all spoilers of fish- 
ing. If it doesn’t kill the fish outright, 
it destroys the cover and shade which 
keep the stream cool enough for such 
cold-water gamesters as the trout. It 
fouls the water with the run-off from 
fire-denuded ground, and sometimes, 
through destruction of the watershed, 
causes the stream to dry up. 

Forest fires spoil hunting and fish- 
ing. Of course, they do much more than 
that. Every year they take a toll of 
human lives. They are a serious cause 
of unemployment. Every year they burn 
up 40 million dollars’ worth of timber. 
By destroying watersheds they cause 
devastating floods, which in turn make 
necessary tremendously expensive flood- 
control work. 

Ewerybody loses when the 
burn! 

What can we sportsmen do to keep 
our forests from burning? 

We can ask our representatives in 
Congress to vote the appropriations 
which will make it possible to extend 
fire protection to the 165 million acres 
of state and privately owned woodland 
which now is unprotected. 

Fire protection works—and figures 
prove that it works. Forty-one states 
are codperating with the Forest Service 
in protecting 258 million acres of state 
and privately owned woodland. Only 
one percent of that protected area is 
burned each year, but 1614 percent of 
the 165 million acres of unprotected 
woodland are burned annually. In Flori- 
da, Georgia, and Mississippi, in 1937, 
forest and brush fires burned only one 
acre in sixty of protected land, but 
they burned seventeen acres in sixty 
of unprotected land! 

It is estimated that adequate protec- 
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A LETTER 
FROM YOU WILL HELP 


fish and game was incalculable. 


are exterminated. 


game.—THE EDITOR. 
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A” AREA equal to all New England 

was devastated by forest fires with- 
in the United States in 1938. The loss of | six years, started when a 
More Douglas-fir log, on its way 
deer are killed annually by fire than by 
hunters; it heats and fouls water so that 
no fish can live; and forest game birds 


Read every word of this indictment 


it possible. Then write—now, tonight— 
to your congressman and your senator 
in Washington, strongly urging that they 
make available the funds that have been 
authorized by the Clarke-McNary Act, 


to help preserve your forests and your 





tion of our 423 million acres of state 
and privately owned forest land would 
cost about 18 million dollars a year. 
Back in 1924, Congress passed the 
Clarke-McNary bill, authorizing an an- 
nual appropriation of 214 million dollars 
to be expended by the Federal govern- 
ment in codperation with state forestry 
departments for the protection of these 
lands. The act also authorized the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, at his discretion, 
to match state and private expenditures 
for this purpose dollar for dollar. 

Unfortunately, the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives never has appropriated even the 
minimum of 2% million dollars. They 
came closest to it last year when they 
appropriated 1% millions—but that fell 
a long way short of matching, dollar for 
dollar, state and private expenditures 
of 714 million dollars. 

Forest fire protection isn’t a local or 
even a state job. It’s a national job, and 
to get adequate results the national 
government will have to bear its full 


A back-pack fire extinguisher 
is an effective, modern device, 
but we need many more of them 


share of the expense burden. 

No amount of protection 
can make the forests abso- 
lutely safe. The terrible Tilla- 
mook fire in Oregon, which in 
1933 destroyed more than 10 
billion board-feet of timber 
worth 275 million dollars, and 
+ cost 14,000 men their jobs for 


to a landing, rubbed against 
a tinder-dry cedar windfall 
and threw sparks into dry 
logging débris. Lightning can- 
not be guarded against. It 
starts an average of 15,000 
forest fires a year—8.7 per- 
cent of all our forest fires, 


of fire, and of the laxness which makes and almost 40 percent of 


those in our national forests. 
But most forest fires are 
man-made. Setting the woods 
afire is an old American cus- 
tom. Away back in 1761, 
Lieut. John Montresor, a Brit- 
ish army officer, made a woods 
journey from Quebec to what 
is now Waterville, Maine. A 
few days after he started he 
lost four of his birch-bark 
canoes in a forest blaze. That 
night he wrote in his journal: 
“These accidents happen frequently 
from fires left in the woods by workmen 
and passengers, the sparks remaining 
until a wind blows them 
up into a flame, which, 
in a dry season, rages 
with great fury.” 
Careless “workmen 
and passengers’ are still 
starting fires in the 
woods, and it is signifi- 
cant that in unprotected 
areas well over 90 per- 
cent of the fires are 
man-caused, against 
only 60 percent in our 
carefully protected na- 
tional forests. 
Forest-fire protection 
means keeping prevent- 
able fires from start- 
ing, spotting all fires 
as soon as they start, 
and getting trained fire 
fighters and_ efficient 
equipment to each blaze 





quickly enough to keep it from growing 
into a big fire. That all costs money— 
but experience has proved that it is 
money wisely spent. 

Unfortunately for our forests, some 
of our representatives in Congress don’t 
feel that way about it. Last summer 
when Congress adjourned, an Appropri- 
ation Committee member who hails 
from a big Middle Western city was 
asked if an increased appropriation for 
forest-fire protection had been passed. 
“No,” he said. ‘We didn’t pass it. We 
don’t have forest fires any more.”’ While 
the honorable gentleman was talking, 
three whopping big fires were raging on 
the Pacific slope—and it is probable 
that before he had lighted his next cigar 
another one had started somewhere in 
the United States. On the average, we 
have a new forest fire every three min- 
utes. 

The 207 million acres which is protect- 
ed against fire by the Forest Service is 33 
percent of all our timberland, but the 
recent average of about 11,000 fires a 
year in our national forests is only 
about 615 percent of the total. That 
means that our national forests are 
getting good fire protection—but even 
so, an average of 287,000 acres of them 
are burned each year. 

The reason? The same one that 
leaves more than a quarter of all our 
timberland unprotected against fire— 
because Con- (Continued on page 84) 









Digging a trench to stop a blaze 
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HE guides were busy transferring 

equipment, archery tackle, and 

food supplies from automobile to 

pack horse. The air was cool, and 
creamy white clouds drifted high around 
the peaks of the British Columbian 
Rockies. 

This was my first big-game hunt; and 
to add to the excitement, I was doing 
my hunting with such seasoned archers 
as Erle Stanley Gardner, Prof. B. G. 
Thompson, Ed Record, and my father, 
Dr. George A. Cathey. 

Soon we were headed up the nine 
miles of trail leading to our base camp 
on the headwaters of the Kootenay Riv- 


er. The narrow trail wound through, 


dense woods of spruce, through old 
burns, windfalls, and open meadows of 
waving grass. We arrived in Munro's 
Camp at an altitude of 4,000 feet in time 
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Pulling a 70-pound weapon to 
full bow is no child's work— 
and the author's father shows 
that he's the man for the job 


for a good hot dinner of elk steak and 
trimmin’s. 

Our camp was situated on a spruce- 
thicketed flat midway between the ris- 
ing benches of the Vermilion and Brisco 
mountain ranges. Across the river was 
a large area of tall grass and scattered 
clumps of willow. It was cut through 
the middle by a four or five-foot deep 
swale, a likely-looking place for big 
game. 

After dinner we had a chance to get 
acquainted with our guides, Olie Larsen 
and Percy Lake. Both were veteran 
hunters, and at first they both were 
skeptical about hunting big game with 
the bow and arrow. As one of them put 
it, “Why, we used to hunt squirrels 
with them things when we were kids.” 

Well, we weren't certain about the 
prospects ourselves. We knew what a 


th a Bow 


By 


ROBERT SCOTT CATHEY 


broad-head arrow from a seventy-pound 
bow will do to a bear or a deer, but 
moose are in a different class. They 
have more bony protection, and their 
hides are exceedingly tough. So the 
hunt was necessarily experimental. 

We gave instructions that in case our 
first wounding arrow put an animal to 
flight, the guide was to bring him down 
with his rifle. Since it is impossible to 
get in two damaging shots with the bow 
and arrow as quickly as with a gun, the 
guide’s shot would serve to keep our 
game from running away if the first ar- 
row was not fatal. We hoped, however, 
that there would be no need for the 
rifle! 

On Monday, the day after our ar- 
rival, we were all up at daybreak, r’ar- 
ing to go for a shot at elk or moose. 
Some of us went with Percy across a 
grassy, bush-grown flat south of camp. 
The early morning was icy cold. Our 
noses and fingers felt like little pig 
sausages that have wintered in a re- 
frigerator. Bows and muscles stiffened. 
I began to wonder if I could do my 
stuff if we spotted game. With bow and 
arrow the first shot is everything, and 
I almost began to wish that we would 
not sight a moose. But I need not have 
been apprehensive. We didn’t see a 
thing in the way of game. 

And for four days our luck, as far as 
moose was concerned, was no better, 
though we hunted up hill and down dale. 
Then on the fourth evening the weath- 
er, without apology, told us that sum- 
mer was over. Elk bugled on the 
benches, the air turned cold, and the 
sky was filled with sparkling crystal 
stars. 

Next morning, in line with Gardner’s 
suggestion that, having sought the 
moose in vain, we might take it easy 
for a change and see if they wouldn’t 
come to us, my father and Percy de- 
cided to head for a thicketed bend about 
200 yards up the river from camp, and 
play a waiting game. 

They had hardly reached their stand 
when, directly across, on a small sand 
bar, there loomed a young bull moose. 
I saw it from camp, but Dad was out of 
sight around the bend. Would he see it 
too? When the answer came, it left no 
room for doubt—I saw an arrow flash 
from the bend and hit the brute square- 
ly in the chest! 

The startled moose leaped from the 
sand bar and drove headlong into the 
brush in the direction of the flat, as 
Dad and Percy splashed across the river 
in pursuit. 

By this time everybody in camp knew 
what was up, and we lost no time in 
getting over to the flat. We arrived 
just in time to see a moose, already 
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Olie, the guide, was skeptical 
about long bows on big animals, 
but the massive rack he's gone 
to work on proved convincing 


Contrast the hefty head 
that B. G. Thompson is 
toting with the weapon 
that made it a trophy 


some 150 yards away, making a fast 
clip for the woods. But our disappoint- 
ment gave way to surprise when we saw 
Dad and Percy walking around some- 
thing on the ground. Approaching on 
the run, we saw it was the young bull. 

“Boy, you missed something!’ Dad 
exclaimed. And when he got his breath 
back he told me all about it. 

Dad was hot-footing it after the 
wounded bull when, to his astonishment, 
it turned in its tracks and headed back 
toward him. It didn’t stop until it was 
about twenty feet away; then it put its 
head down and pawed the ground. By 
that time Dad was ready to revise his 
opinion that moose don’t charge! It 
was facing him head-on, and he could 
see his arrow sticking out of its chest; 
but with its head down there was no 
chance for another good shot. Then all 
of a sudden it whirled to the right, and 
glancing off in that 
direction Dad saw a 
huge old bull. It too 
had its head down, 
and was doing some 
high and fancy paw- 
ing on its own account. 


Although he shot this 
huge moose, the author 
can't help thinking it 
was just a lucky break 











Dad said he knew then 
how it must feel to be stalled 
on a railroad crossing be- 
tween two oncoming loco- 
motives. There was nothing 
for it but to try another 
shot at the younger bull, 
and trust that Percy would 
stop its rival with a bullet 
if it started to charge. So 
Dad let ‘er fly—the arrow 
struck home—and the moose 
lunged into action. You'd 
have thought he’d go for Dad; instead, 
he headed straight for the big bull. The 
latter, in turn, headed for the timber. 
And Dad’s moose dropped right where 
we found him. 

It weighed about 800 pounds, and we 
judged it to be three years old. Al- 
though no great trophy, it had tender 
meat, and we were all well satisfied. By 
careful dissection 
we found that the 
first arrow 
which hadn’t 
seemed to bother 
it much—had cut 
through a rib and 
inflicted only mi- 
nor damage on 
the blood vessels 
of the chest. But 
the second arrow, 
fortunately, had 





missed all ribs and pierced the lungs. 

On the following morning, when Dad 
and I went over to his moose to get out 
the horns, I had no sooner rested my 
bow against a bush, preparatory to 
rolling up my sleeves, than a movement 
in the swale arrested my attention. 
There, some 200 yards away, nosing in 
the wet grass and mud, was a huge 
bull moose! 

“For Pete’s (Continued on page 77) 
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If you've never downed anything bigger than a jack rabbit with an 
arrow, going after the king of the north is spine-tingling sport 
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What can stir a hunter's blood like riding behind his pack? 


By DR. W. S. LACKNER 


ALL him an overgrown house 

cat, if you wish. Or call him a 

pint-size lion, as I do. Call him 

anything you like—and farmers 
whose hen coops he raids call him 
every name in the book—but, pound 
for pound, I nominate the ordinary bob- 
cat as the sportingest member of the 
cat family in America. 

I said pound for pound. A big male 
mountain lion may weigh up to around 
200 pounds, whereas the biggest bob- 
cats I have seen look as though they'd 
not scale more than thirty. The bobcat 
isn’t so good a trophy, of course; and 
seeing one treed doesn’t pack the same 
thrill you get with your first glimpse of 
a snarling, spitting lion. But just the 
same, little Lynx rufus, as the scientists 
call him, is a fine sporting animal in his 
own right. He doesn't have the initial 
speed of the lion, which for a couple of 
hundred yards can travel at a terrific 
gait, but as far as wind and endurance 
go, he has the bigger cat backed off the 
boards. A few hundred yards of hard 
running will wind a lion and send him, 
exhausted, up a tree; but his little cous- 
in, the wildcat, can go fast and far, his 


long legs and his awkward-looking gal- - 


lop carrying him over the ground at a 
speed that is truly astonishing. 
I have hunted the great mountain lion 
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for many years and have killed many 
with my pack of lion hounds. I love the 
mellow baying of the keen-nosed dogs, 
the exciting horseback chase, the thrill 
of toppling a big predator out of a tree. 
In fact, I know of no other sport so sat- 
isfactory as lion hunting—except bob- 
cat hunting. 

Chasing and catching those pint-size 
lions has for me almost all the satisfac- 
tion of going after their larger cousins. 
They give the dogs just as good work- 
outs. A lion dog is satisfactory on bob- 
cats, and vice versa. It may sound like 
heresy, but I am convinced that trail for 
trail the bobcat is more difficult to catch 
than a lion, as the smaller animals are 
very shy, very furtive, and tend to move 





Little ‘Lions’ 
for Big Sport 






out the first time they hear, in the dis- 
tance, the baying of the trailers. This, 
coupled with the fact that their scent 
does not lie so long on the ground (be- 
cause they are smaller), makes them 
plenty tough to run down. Good dogs 
ought to catch most of the lions whose 
fresh trails they run into. But with bob- 
cats, they are lucky to get one out of 
three. 

In addition, the hunting of bobcats 
has, for the man who loves hounds and 
horses, many advantages. Mountain 
lions are now confined for the most part 
to the wildest, roughest, most desolate 
country in America, generally far from 
civilization. As a consequence, the man 
who goes after them must usually take 
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a vacation of from a week to a month. 
But bobcats are found almost every- 
where in North America—often on the 
very outskirts of cities. They are plenti- 
ful on my ranch, and my dogs have 
treed them within sight of the ranch 
house. What they lack in size, they 
make up in craft and in numbers. 
For the most part they are trapped, 
and sometimes shot from roads, but to 
furnish their full quota of sport they 
ought to be hunted with dogs and 
horses. Those who haven't tried it have 
missed something! And until I started 
hunting cats around my ranch in 1937, 
most of the hunters in the Southwest 
were of the opinion that chasing the 
animals with dogs was doomed to be 
a hit-or-miss proposition. Some had 
tried it at night, or very early in the 
morning, or late in the afternoon—with 
fair success. But the practically unani- 
mous opinion was that because of the 
bobcat’s small size and faint scent, and 

































because of his great speed and crafti- 
ness, he could almost never be caught 
in the daytime. 

I have proved that he can be. It takes 
good dogs and good handling, plus some 
luck, but it can be done. To me the very 
uncertainty of each particular run 
makes it more sporting, and I am con- 
vinced that if a greater number of peo- 
ple were to try it, hunting those bob- 
tail pussies would furnish almost as 
great a number of thrills as fox hunting. 

I made my first deliberate daylight 
attempt to catch a bobcat with dogs on 
Christmas Day, 1937, on my southern 
Arizona ranch. It was a hazy morning. 
I overslept and didn’t get started until 
around 8 a.m. I turned the dogs loose 
in an area where there was much brush 

a great feeding and roosting ground 
for quail. Where there are many quail, 
by the way, there are also plenty of 
bobcats, because the gatos del monte, as 
Mexicans call bobcats, are just as fond 
of birds (and just as 
adept at catching 
them) as their domes- 
tic cousins. The wild- 
cat sneaks up on a 


covey and, quick as 
, lightning, smacks 
them down with his 


great round paws. 
After the dogs had 
worked the lowland 
flat, with its brush and 
trees, for about half 
an hour, I heard a lit- 
~ tle squeak out of 
Bugler, one of my 
younger dogs, and saw 
him and three others 


vy After a long, circling 
run, the author's dogs 
have treed a cat. Seeth- 
ing with rage and hate, 
they leap high at him 


A well-placed stone, and 
the wildcat tumbles to 
the ground. In a flash 
the hounds are upon him 


trailing straight toward me, giving a 
little voice occasionally. Soon they went 
through a little pass not more than a 
hundred yards in front of me. Here Old 
Red, my best lion hound, came over to 
see what his younger colleagues were 
up to, then gave a deep, booming bay, 
and joined them. The trail was cold, but 
because the weather was cloudy the 
scent seemed to cling, and they were 
able to rock along at a slow gait. We 
went for a mile and then, when rain be- 
gan to fall, I found shelter, smoked my 
pipe, and waited. Presently I heard the 
dogs coming. By their noise and speed 
I knew they had jumped something. 
Then they barked “treed,” and when I 
got up to them I found they had a bob- 
cat up a saguaro. 

Wanting to continue the sport, I 
stoned him out. He hit the ground on a 
dead run, crossed a big canyon, and 
fooled the dogs by jumping high from 
the canyon to the old dump of a mine 
shaft. Smart babies, those bobtailed 
kitties—almost as full of tricks, I be- 
lieve, as the red fox! After the dogs hit 
the end of the trail they circled and cut 
clear to the top of the bank and from 
there went to the top of a high ridge. 
3ut there they found no trail of Mr. 
Rufus, so they circled back, picked up 
the old one, and presently they were in 
hot pursuit. Once more he treed in a 
saguaro, but this time they caught him 
when I scared him out, and that was the 
end of the hunt. 

Well, I had caught a cat in the day- 
time! It was largely luck, but not en- 
tirely so because, after all, I was hunting 
cats. After analyzing all the angles, I 
decided the weather was largely respon- 
sible, as it made trailing easier. But I 
still thought they could be regularly 
caught in the daytime! 

A week later, another cat hunt ended 
in a minor disaster. Instead of hitting a 
cat trail, my dogs ran into a porcupine 
which had been driven down from the 
mountains by the snow. Anyone whose 
dogs have tangled with a porky will 
know the result: the whole pack was 
laid up for ten (Continued on page 83) 








SPEEDY AND TRICKY, THE 
WILY BOBCAT WILL GIVE 
ANY HUNTER A RUN FOR 
HIS MONEY, AND THERE’S 
NO BETTER WAY TO GET 
YOUR PACK READY FOR 


MORE DANGEROUS GAME 
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It's those long, powerful 
wings that make doves fast 


OST everybody has his favorite 

wing-shooting—-and I’ve got 

mine. Oh, I'll admit that my 

affection sometimes fluctu- 
ates. I think of cold wet mornings in 
the Louisiana marshes, with the pin- 
tails and the big mallards on the move 
as far as the eye can see. And the way 
your pulse stops when a fine pheasant 
cock comes squawking from the Mich- 
igan alfalfa at your feet. The crazy 
swerving flight of the northern par- 
tridges. The feel of salty Florida 
sand under your elbows as you 
peer through saw-grass blades, 
watching a flight of magnificent 
Canadian honkers swing toward 
you. Two stylish bird dogs on 
point, frozen, with the hot scent 
of bobwhite like wood smoke in 
their lungs. Snipe, corkscrew- 
ing over the boglands, or wood- 
cocks, tilting over you with 
their deceptive, batlike flight, 
their bug eyes shining. The 
silence of the deep woods, with 
your back against a bay trunk 
and a turkey yelper in your 
hands. I remember them all, 
and it’s hard to make a choice. 

But if I were denied every 
kind of bird hunting but one, 
I'd choose a Georgia dove shoot. 

It starts like this: 

At 5 a.m. the alarm clock 
brrrs, and out of bed you come, 
groping sleepily for the shut- 
off. Then through the chill to 
the bathroom, where you get 
the gas heater going. Your 
hunting clothes are waiting on 
the floor, cold and stiff. Fum- 
bling them on, you go out into 
the dark yard with your shot- 
gun under one arm and three 
boxes of shells under the other. 
Then into your car, and through 
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the sleeping town to Louie’s, 
the all-night eating joint. 

Inside, the stove is going 
and there are ten or fifteen 
guys in hunting clothes 
standing around it or seated 
at the counter. Over the 
counter are little card signs: 

Banks serve no meals, we 
cash no checks. 

Please stay from behind 
counter. 

Liberal credit will be ex- 
tended to all those over 
eighty years of age... when 
accompanied by their par- 
ents. 

“Morning, John. Hi, Tom. 
Morning, June.” You say 
hello to everybody, kidding 
about the last shoot or about 
business or about how you 
bet some new-married mem- 
ber of the gang won’t show 
up for a week. You order an egg sand- 
wich and coffee. Somebody says, “Bet- 
ter shake it up, boys. She’s lighting up 
outside.” You wolf your sandwich, 
scald yourself with the coffee. 

Impatient fellows crowd back of the 
counter, in spite of Please stay from 
behind counter, rustling their own cof- 
fee and asking the harried kids where 
the spoons are. Little groups stand 
around bulling: 


. they just poured over me, and 








I'll Take Doves 


By VEREEN BELL 


there I stood with my gun jammed, 
holding ... and he made me a price 
and I said ... shake it up, boys, it’s 
getting light outside and we’ve got eight 
miles to travel. As we go out the door, 
a late comer crowds past, sleepy-eyed, 
his shirt buttoned wrong. Come on, 
Fred, you ain’t got time to eat... . Hell, 
I got to have some coffee—won’t be but 
a shake. 

Everybody came in his own bus, but 
now we gang up, loading our guns and 
shells and colored pick-up boys into a 
few cars. You come go with me.... 
No, I went with you yesterday; you 
come go with me today. Four or five 
cars move out, leaving the still-sleep- 
ing town behind. 

Our dove stands are almost without 
exception in peanut fields. Usually the 
peanuts are planted between rows of 
corn, and in the winter the hogs are 
turned in to root out their feed. The 
doves are attracted by the bits of pea- 
nuts the hogs drop in eating, and they 
flock in by the hundreds, sometimes 
feeding along right back of the hogs. 
A lot of people plant benne and Egyp- 
tian wheat, and patches of these grains 
make excellent shooting places; but the 
peanut fields are what brings doves to 
southern Georgia. 

We pile from the cars and walk out 
into the dim light of the field to take 
our stands. Positions are important, 
since doves are apt to follow a definite 


aha 


Boasts, alibis, and joshing mean the end of a perfect morning—with no accidents to spoil the fun 
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flyway coming into the field from the 
roost. Everybody has different ideas 
about where they'll come in, unless the 
field has been shot before. In any case, 
there’s no arguing or hoggishness about 
stands. You go where you want to be; 
if you find somebody else already there, 
you move on, although often enough 
your fellow shooter will try to make 
you take that place and let him 
move on. 

Let me say here that, in all my 
hunting, I’ve found the courtesy of 
dove shooters the most thoroughgoing. 
They’re not a bunch of blue bloods, 
either—the sawmill cruiser and the fill- 
ing-station man and the local near- 
millionaire all are there, calling one 
another by their first names. If a bird 
you shoot keeps going across the field 
and then drops dead without your 
knowledge, there’s a pretty good chance 
that when you come out somebody’ll 
say, ‘‘Here’s a bird of yours that fell 
over by me.” 

When you take your stands you’re 
often in gun range of at least two other 
shooters. So the eager guy who can’t 
pass up a low-flying bird is anathema 
on a dove field. He’ll have one end of 
the field all to himself in twenty min- 
utes, and more than likely he won’t be 
invited on the next shoot. I’ll illustrate 
the caution of our particular crowd by 
saying that in all our years of dove 
shooting there’s never been a serious 
accident. 

This will strike you harder when you 


FAST SHOOTING, GOOD COMPANY =— 
THEY'RE THE IDEAL COMBINATION 
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realize that every morning or so for 
three weeks of every year, ten to twen- 
ty men go into a twenty to thirty-acre 
field and shoot two or three boxes of 
shells each, sometimes almost as fast 
as they can load. One low gun could 
permanently injure your neighbor, or 
even kill him, and yet—I’m knocking 
wood—nobody’s been really injured. 

Of course everybody is 
sprinkled with harmless stray 
shot, and occasionally there 
are minor accidents. I remem- 
ber one morning Elmer King 
was hit in the eye by a stray 
shot, and not a dove shooter 
was able to do any work that 
day, for fearing that Elmer 
might lose his eye. We were 
prepared, as a group, to send 
him to the best eye doctor in 
the South. But it turned out 
not to be necessary. 

Sometimes the doves come 
in early, sometimes late, de- 
pending on the weather. We 
have a theory that cold 
weather drives them off the 
roost earlier, making them 
anxious to be stirring. On 
warm mornings and of 
course we have plenty of 
them in our country they 
don’t come in sometimes un- 
til as late as 8 a.m. 

On cold mornings they 
come fast, too, brother. I've 
seen estimates on the speed 





of doves that give thirty-five miles an 
hour as top. That’s wrong, and I’ve 
proved it to my satisfaction. In my car 
I have driven alongside a loafing flock 
of doves for a couple of miles, and any 
time I dropped below forty they pulled 
ahead of me. Any dove shooter would 
have known they were loafing just by 
looking at (Continued on page 70) 





Gypsy competes with Negro pick-up boys as a retriever 


The little spaniel is a 
smart and eager worker, 
but he has an unfortu- 
nate way of attracting 
sand spurs and angry hogs 


A feed in the early dawn, 
the rite that helps make 
dove shooting a friendly 
sport. As time gets short 
the boys will go back of 
the counter, sign or no 
sign, and help themselves 
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Big Fish —In Any Language 





When it rains in the Laurentides it doesn't fool— 
old Jupiter Pluvius hauls off and lets you have it 


HE French-Canadian dialect sto- 

ries which I have read from 

time to time have always seemed 

to me slightly overdone. All 
French-Canadian guides in the stories, 
without exception, have said, “By Gar!” 
under stress of emotion. “Mon Diew” 
has come in second best, and the cock- 
eyed use of pronouns has seemed, if not 
impossible, at least most unlikely. But 
that was before I met Romeo. 

Recently it was my good fortune to 
spend a week fishing the Sautoriski 
and upper Jacques Cartier Rivers in 
the Laurentides National Park, Quebec. 
Arriving at “cache camp,” via station 
wagon, I was greeted by my host, three 
guides, and a big red setter. The guides 
fell upon my luggage and disappeared 
in the direction of the river. We fol- 
lowed and found the canoes loaded and 
waiting at the dock. Introductions 
were made and we embarked upon our 
seven-mile trip against the husky cur- 
rent of the Jacques Cartier. 

Feeling that I might have misunder- 
stood my host when I shook hands with 
the guide assigned to me, I turned in 
my canoe seat and inquired of the man 
in the stern. “What is your name?” 

“Comment ?” he ventured, doubtfully. 

This time I tried it in French: 
“Quel nom?” 

“O-O-Oh! Oui!” he 
answered, his boyish 
face breaking into a 
broad grin. “R-R-R-Ro- 
meo Pajeau.” The r’s 
rattled in his throat 
like the ruffle of a trap 
drum. I had not mis- 
understood my host: 
Romeo it was. 

That evening Romeo 
and I took the canoe 
down to the mouth of 
the Sautoriski. The 
trout were dimpling 
the surface all over the 
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flat — hundreds of them — and, 
with a Fanwing Coachman, I 
had no trouble in picking up a 
dozen fair fish which Pete, the 
camp cook, would eventually 
convert into his famous trout 
chowder. Tiring of small fish, I 
turned to the guide. 

“Romeo,” I said, in my hor- 
rible French, “Oo ay la trueet 
grand?” 

“Ah!” said Romeo. “Les 
truites grosses! No here, m’sieu. 
Up riviére.” 

“Je deseer,’’ I insisted, “une 
trueet—trah, cat, sank pounds,” 
holding up my fingers to show three, 
four, and five—just in case. 

“Mais oui,’ nodded Romeo. “Up 
riviére—a Grand Portage. Zat ees good 
place for ze beeg.” 

“O.K.” I answered. ‘“‘Beeg trueet,’ 
and spread my hands almost at arm’s 
length by way of illustration. 

“Ho Kay,” replied Romeo, smiling in 
appreciation of the exaggerated ges- 
ture. “Ze beeg-beeg!” 

The following day it rained. When it 
rains in the Laurentides it doesn’t fool 
around with odd showers now and then. 
Old Jupiter P. really hauls off and does 
a job up there. However, we had 
planned our trip to the portage so, rain 
or no, we set sail for the auxiliary 
camp, fifteen miles upstream. Rapid 
after rapid was traversed with the aid 
of canoe pole and hand line, and we 
saw our duffel maneuvered safely 
through roaring chasms which seemed 
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This Romeo may never have tried his luck on a bal- 
cony but he sure could spot trout from a high rock 


By JOHN ALDEN KNIGHT 


impassable at first glance. Then a dis- 
quieting thought came to me, and I 
spoke to my host. 

“Going up river through these flumes 
is all right, but what about coming 
down again? Do these boys shoot the 
chutes right side up?” I asked him. 

“Sure,” he replied. “There are some 
swell runs between Grand Portage and 
the Sautoriski. And as for staying 
right side up—well, they’d better. Not 
one of those guides can swim a stroke.”’ 

Descendants of the voyageurs of 
earlier times, those French-Canadian 
rivermen are a carefree crew. Colorful 
as their names and with a marked 
tendency to vivid hues in their clothing, 
their cheerful personalities reflect an 
optimistic outlook. Consider the names 
of the three guardians of our welfare— 
Romeo Pajeau, Pierre Adjutor (Peter 
the Judge) Pajeau, and Antoine Gros- 
louis (big Louey), half Indian and half 
French - Canadian. Excitable at the 
wrong times and cool at the right ones, 
they make interesting company. 

Being handicapped by their limita- 
tions in English, they confine their con- 
versation, as a rule, to answering ques- 
tions as best they can and in pointing 
out, usually with a canoe paddle, points 
of interest en route. Otherwise you are 
left to your own thoughts. 

So on this occasion I leaned back in 
the canoe seat and absorbed the gran- 
deur of the upper valley of the Jacques 
Cartier as it unfolded before us. 

About midafternoon my reverie was 
interrupted by Romeo. He had just 





lf Romeo—who couldn't swim a stroke 
—was willing to brave the white rapids, 
how could |, a good swimmer, say no? 
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scared the life out of me by slanting 
the canoe across a fast, deep-water run 
in order to reach the backwater on the 
far side of the river. 

“Feesh here, m’sieu,”’ he said. “Good 
place for ze beeg.” 

The “good place” proved to be a deep 
backwater behind a point of land which 
jutted out into the river. The place 
was fairly alive with trout. An hour’s 
fishing netted us twenty-five or thirty 
gorgeously colored squaretails. Spawn- 
ing season being near, they were in 
their courting clothes. The male trout 
displayed sides and bellies of brilliant 
crimson, while the females went in 
more for pastel pinks and old rose. We 
took eight of them into camp with us 
and released the rest. 

But Romeo was disappointed. One of 
the things I liked best about him was 
his acute interest in what was going 
on at the moment. Should he be teas- 
ing beavers—a diversion of which he 
never seemed to tire—-he threw his 
whole soul into calling the curious ani- 
mals almost to the canoe by making a 
hissing noise with each intake of 
breath, varying the sound by vibrating 
his tongue against his teeth. Then, 
when he had shattered the illusion by 
an explosion of French invective, and 
they had whacked the water with their 
tails and disappeared in a fountain of 
spray, he would laugh like a boy and 
slap his leg with glee. 

But now that we were fishing for big 
trout, Romeo concentrated on that and 
that alone. He watched every cast with 
interest, right up to the completion of 
each retrieve. He supervised changes 
of flies with quite frank expressions of 
approval or lack of it. When at last we 
had fished out his carefully chosen 
“good place” and the trout no longer 
rose to our offerings, he voiced his dis- 
appointment. 

“Hah! No good. Dam bad luck. No 
beeg. Maybe bettaire a@ Gran’ Portage 
in morning.” 

After a meal of Pete’s trout chowder 
and a good night’s rest in a warm sleep- 
ing bag, Romeo and I set out on the 
trail toward the portage—-Romeo with 
the canoe balanced on his stocky shoul- 
ders and I with the fishing tackle, 
bringing up the rear and hoping hard. 


Colorful, excitable, and com- 
pletely capable, my guardians 
were both amusing and amazing 
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At the pool below the portage, 
the Jacques Cartier ends its journey 
through three miles of boiling rapids 
and cascades by tumbling into a near- 
ly circular bowl about half a mile in 
circumference. Mountains encircle the 
bowl almost completely. They rise 
precipitously from its edge, as sheer 
rock cliffs too steep for clinging vegeta- 
tion, to form a jagged rim a thousand 
feet or more above us. The brilliant 
sunshine and clear air of the north 
country seem to heighten the color 
scheme, and river, mountains, and 
cloudless sky combine in an effect which 
is literally breath-taking in its ma- 
jestic beauty. 

And the trout are there—crimson- 
sided, dark-backed fish whose color 
schemes outshine even those of their 
surroundings. It would be entirely pos- 
sible for a man to stand in one spot 
and, in an hour's time, cover the bot- 
tom of the canoe with trout averaging 
half a pound, were he so disposed. 

Under Romeo’s watch- 
ful eye, I fished diligent- 
ly. When we returned to 
camp for lunch, the best 


] 7 
we could display were 


° two trout of perhaps a 
Y pound and a half apiece; 
e the rest had been care- 
fully unhooked and re- 
turned to the water. Ro- 
meo was_ disconsolate. 
For the first time his 
ready smile was not 
forthcoming. 

“Truite grosse no 
come,” he kept saying. 
“No beeg. No good. Dam 
bad luck.”’ Then he would 
shrug his’ shoulders, 
shake his head, and half- 
heartedly go about the 
necessary camp chores. 

The afternoon's fishing 
showed no better results 
and we came back to 


Romeo perched himself on a high 
rock from where he could watch 
each cast. As my second one went 


by him, he shouted, "Beeg, beeg!" 


camp without a single trout. Those we 
had caught were not, in Romeo’s esti- 
mation, noble enough specimens to rate 
the dignity of the camp table. 

“Petite,’ he would say, regarding 
each trout accusingly. “Beaucoup pe- 
tite. No good.” Whereupon the offend- 
ing trout would be carefully returned 
to the water. 

The trip back to camp was made in 
silence; even a beaver was allowed to 
swim unmolested within thirty yards 
of the canoe, thus establishing an all- 
time low for Romeo’s morale. 

Next day we broke camp early. My 
host set off directly after breakfast, as 
he wished to reach “cache camp,” twen- 
ty-odd miles down river, before 2 p.m. 
Romeo and I completed the job of 
breaking camp and then set out to fish 
all the ‘‘good places” to be found in the 
water at our disposal. 

When fishing for large squaretails, 
the old rule of “big fly—big fish’’ seems 
to apply quite well. Not that the larger 
trout will refuse a small fly if it be of- 
fered to them properly; but therein lies 
the difficulty. The large trout lie in the 
deep pools for the most part. Conse- 
quently, your cast must be fished deep- 
ly to insure best results. In a river like 
the Jacques Cartier, where there are 
small trout literally by the million, the 
chance of sinking a small fly down to 
the big-trout zone before a small fish 
takes it is very slim. If, on the other 
hand you use a large Bucktail—the 
larger and bushier the better—the size 
and weight of the hook not only sink 
the fly faster but also reduce the possi- 
bilities of hooking the smaller fish 
which may and do strike it. 

For the brown-tinged waters of that 
river, I found that a bushy white Buck- 
tail, with a touch of red in the body or 
tail and, of course, the usual tinsel rib- 
bing on the body, seemed to get better 
results than any other combination. 

Romeo was the judge as to the quali- 
fications of (Continued on page 55) 
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“Pole after him, Adam!" | howled, 
as the big sea bat aquaplaned off, 
taking my precious wrapping twine 


String Catches Whales- Sometimes 


HERE was a story in the news- 

papers a while back about the 

man who went duck hunting and 

came home with a six-pound black 
bass, but no ducks. Just as the ducks 
were coming down on the decoys, it 
seems, the water behind the hunter 
boiled with such fury that the ducks all 
rose in fright and flew on. Turning, the 
hunter saw a black bass with a catfish 
stuck in his mouth. The bass could 
neither swallow nor spit out, so the 
hunter just picked him out of the water. 
Probably, if you read the yarn, you 
grinned and thought, “There’s a guy 
bidding for membership in the Tall- 
Story Club.” 

Not at all. He’s just a member of 
the same lodge I belong to, The Broth- 
erhood of Guys Who Never Get What 
They Go After. He sits alongside the 
man who went kingfishing and came 
home with a three-ton killer whale. He 
has joined the select company of the 
fellow who went reef fishing for porgies 
and was towed home behind a nine-foot 
blue marlin. 

There are men, I know, hundreds of 
them, who can charter a boat, go into 
the Gulf Stream sailfishing, and come 
home with the sailfish pennant flying. 
There are men who go tarpon fishing 
and come back gaga with excitement, 
muttering incoherently in their beards 


about thrilling adventures—and bring. 


home a tarpon. But that is not for us 
who belong to the Guys Who Never Get 
What They Go After. I could tell you 
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By 
FREDERICK C. PAINTON 


about the guy But wait! To show 
what I mean, let’s take a recent tarpon- 
fishing experience of my own. 

Last winter a job of writing took me 
to Key West, Florida. Thought I, there 
are tarpon here, so why can’t I catch me 
a tarpon? All the boys say this is the 
king of thrills, this silver devil. I made 
inquiries. 

A man told me that under a bridge, 
connecting Big Pine Key with the next 
island, a thousand or more tarpon rolled 








"What do you expect to catch on that?" 


every night at full tide, and rolled 
especially well at full moon. A man 
needed no boat. He merely walked up 
and down the edge of the bridge, pulling 
his plug after him, and the tarpon did 
the rest. The total cost would be: one 
bass casting rod, $2.35; one practical 
reel, $3.10; one fifty-yard hank of 
twelve-thread line, $1; three or four red- 
headed plugs at forty-five cents each. 
This modest outfit might catch tarpon 
up to a hundred pounds—“not that big 
with a bass casting rod, mister, but you 
can hold them up to eighty pounds if 
you’re smart about it.” 

In any case, so equipped, on a night 
when the tide was to be full at eleven 
and the moon was to be the same, my 
friend Hazen Woolson and I went to 
Big Pine Key Bridge. We saw three 
W. P. A. workers sweating over a 210- 
pound jewfish. Even I, waiting for flood 
tide, caught a half-dozen gray snappers 
weighing four or five pounds apiece. 
Woolson had pretty fun with a couple of 
yellow-tailed jack, trapped on his red- 
headed plug. In this fisherman’s para- 
dise, with tarpon guaranteed, it seemed 
positive that I would catch a silver king 
—that I would bring home what I went 
after. 

There was present at the bridge a 
gent who looked the part of the com- 
plete angler. He had a special motor 
car, carrying a trunkful of equipment; 
he had nine different rods, and vast 
reels that held endless drums of 24- 
thread line. He had a Savage rifle for 
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shooting sharks and porpoises and jew- 
fish; he had a Negro valet-chauffeur- 
assistant fisherman. He had jack lights, 
revolvers, belts, and a special motion- 
picture camera that could take night 
pictures, to record him in the act of 
catching a 200-pound tarpon. 


T THE moment when I first encoun- 
tered him, he was holding an $80 
rod with special surf-casting equipment, 
and he could have held an elephant once 
the hook was sunk. He looked at my 
little bass casting rod, at my cheap 
nickel reel, and he said pityingly, ‘““What 
do you expect to catch with that?” 

I replied modestly that if a 100- 
pounder got on I'd probably lose him, 
but I’d have plenty of fun before my 
tackle was torn to shreds. His look of 
contempt was terrific. 

Here I must record one important 
fact. Woolson and I were the only two 
fishermen that had red-headed plugs. 
There were green plugs, squids, spoons, 
homemade plugs, drone spoons, even 
live bait. But we had the only red- 
headed plugs. 

So matters stood when suddenly came 
the cry, “The tarpon are in!” <A good 
fifty men began to walk and troll along 
the half-mile bridge and me among 
them, pulling plug behind me. Twenty- 
five feet below, grayish-white shadows, 
as big as sharks, gleamed in the bright 
moonlight. Huge, fierce eyes blazed 
redly, like fireballs. I could hear the 
powerful splash of giant fish. My heart 
hammered; my breath came quicker; 
my eyes fired with excitement. My 
sense of touch was enhanced until the 
very pull of the plug seemed a strike. 
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Then, what a moment! I felt a pull 
on the line; it seemed hooked into a 
stone wall. I jerked hard, sank the 
hooks. Out of the dimness below, a 
dirigible of silver soared gracefully up, 
hung there in the moonlight seemingly 
for an eternity, then fell back with a 
tremendous splash. 

“Strike!” I screamed. “Strike!” 

Now, with a 100-pound tarpon twen- 
ty-five feet below you, the trick was of 
course to walk your fish to the land, go 
down the sea wall to where you could 
sink a gaff, and kill your fish. Hence, 
you shouted “Strike,’’ so that other fish- 
ermen would step back and let you pass 
without fouling your line. It was tick- 
lish work at best, walking a tarpon a 
quarter of a mile. He could head be- 
tween the bridge piers and break your 
line. He could start going and not stop. 
He could do plenty of things—and 
usually he did all of them. 

Well, in this case the line suddenly 


burned against my thumbstall. The rod 
pe 
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A $25-a-day boat, a $50 rod, and a $200 


reel—all to bring in a lousy sea gull 





bent like a whip. Someone cried, ‘There 
he goes. Just look at him jump!” The 
dirigible rose and fell, gyrating—the 
most beautiful thing in the world. The 
reel grew hot and smoked, the line sang. 

Then, suddenly, it was silent—slack; 
the tarpon was gone. And when I 
pulled in the plug, two gangs of hooks 
were also gone. They said that tarpon 
was 100 pounds heavy, and 100 pounds 
he'll be until I die. 

Now it was Hazen’s turn to howl: 
“Strike! Strike!” 

He walked his tarpon to shore and 
gaffed a sixty-pounder. I put on anew 
plug, and lost it and a tarpon on a 
bridge pier; Hazen caught and landed a 
forty-pounder. Meanwhile, the other 
anglers with their different baits got no 
hits. My “complete angler’ with his 
spoon got no hits. He heard our yell- 
ing, for Hazen and I had gone quite 
nuts, and finally he said: ‘‘Who’s get- 
ting all the strikes?” 

His valet told him quietly: 
so-and-so’s with the light tackle.” 

Well, to make a long incident short, 
after some forty strikes in forty min- 
utes, I was reduced to my last plug and 
I still had landed no tarpon. Hazen had 
200 pounds, represented in three fish. 

Then, seemingly, came my last 
chance. A huge silver beauty came 
sailing up out of the water. He twisted 
and threw the plug, and the phosphor- 
escence as it struck the water allowed 
me for once to see it. I saw the tarpon 
spot it again, too, his eyes blazing like 
red fireballs. I saw him go after it. I 
braced myself. This one, I vowed, I'd 
land. 

But something else was going after 
the plug, and I felt the smash of a 
strike. I croaked hoarsely (by now all 
voice was gone) “Strike! Strike!” The 
tarpon was gone, but I had another fish 
firmly hooked. This fish I walked to 
the shore. This fish I reached out and 
gaffed. This fish I lifted flopping and 
gasping on the bank. 

It was the finest fifteen-pound yellow- 
tailed jack you ever saw! 

So I'm still trying to catch a tarpon. 
Which will give you some idea of what 
we brotherhood guys are up against. 

Suppose we consider next the case of 
my bonefishing excursion. My friend 
Charles Francis (‘‘Socker’”) Coe, the 
cherubic creator of the gangster-story 
vogue, has written it as his opinion that, 
pound for pound, the bonefish is the 
gamest fish that swims. A great place 
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"Gosh!" said Rud. "Is that a kingfish? It didn't tap the way you said sailfish do.” 


to bonefish is in the shallow bight of the 
island of Bimini, in the Bahamas, where 
once the rum running craft lurked. Not 
long ago, Gene Nixon and I came 1,800 
miles to these pellucid shallow waters, 
for no other purpose than to catch bone- 
fish and find out if Socker Coe was right. 


OW, a bonefish seldom exceeds five 

pounds in weight; he is so shy that 
he will run at his own shadow; and he 
feeds and thrives in water seven to 
nine inches deep. He is a thick, power- 
ful fish; we had been told countless 
times that he will rush 100 yards or 
more on the first run, and that noth- 
ing can stop that rush. “If you tighten 
down with your thumbstall,’’ we were 
warned, “your line will snap. Let the 
bonefish run until he stops, then turn 
him and work him back.”" And we were 
told, finally, that bonefish are such gal- 
lant fighters they are dead of exhaus- 
tion when boated. 

Imagine, therefore, our excitement 
when, in a small Bahaman skiff with 
Adam the Negro to pole us, we an- 
chored in Bonefish Hole and prepared 
to fish. First, Adam chewed up vast 
quantities of conch meat (out of the 
kind of conch shell that adorned every 
parlor whatnot in the '90’s) and threw 
it twenty yards or so from the boat. 
Then our line was baited with conch 
meat and thrown into this chum. After 
that we had only to wait for action. 

Now, having come 1,800 miles to fish 
for bonefish (the last eighty by express 
cruiser across the Gulf Stream), I had 


forgotten to bring any line for my bass * 


casting rod, which was the weapon 
needful for bonefish. Bimini being 
Bimini, there was no fishline for sale. 
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Hence, in desperation, I had bought a 
hank of ordinary wrapping twine and 
wound seventy yards of it on my reel. 
I must add, for it proved important, 
that mine was the only hank of string 
on the island. There wasn’t any more. 

Still, if I played my fish right, I could 
land him. And in such a shallow place 

the water was just seven inches deep 

I expected I could catch only a bone- 
fish. 

I hope somebody is going to believe 
what follows.... 

The minutes passed. The palms 
against the sky bent tothe wind. The 
white clouds sailed across the hot face 
of the sun. The tide rose with imper- 
ceptible speed. Still no bonefish. We 
asked Adam, the Bahaman, how come? 
He replied: ‘“‘They come, Mistah Fraid. 
They sca’hed, but they come back.”’ He 
threw out more conch-meat chum and 
sang softly: “Mamma don’t want no 
peas, no beans, no coconut oil; Mamma 
don’t want no peas, no beans, no coco- 
nut oil; Mamma don’t want no peas, no 
beans, no coconut oil—all she wants is 
brandy handy all the time.” 

Still the bonefish we had sent flash- 
ing and skittering in fright at our ar- 
rival did not return. We became 
impatient, and Adam was about to pull 
up the motor flywheel that did for an 
anchor when I stopped him by saying: 
“What's that, Adam?” 

Out on the white sand of the bottom, 
a large black form about as big as a 
dining-room table had appeared in the 
chum. It was moving slowly, like a 
cloud shadow. Adam muttered, ‘Man 
alive, Mistah Fraid, him sea bat! No 
wondah them bonefish doan come back.” 

A sea bat! Maybe you have seen this 


member of the sting-ray tribe. Heisa 
triangular-shaped monstrosity, like an 
opened fan, with an ugly rat-tail coming 
out of the stern. And in this rat-tail 
is a spiny bit of bone with a poisonous 
charge that can, in some cases, kill a 
human. A sea bat has its mouth on the 
underside, back about where its chest 
should be, so it kills its prey in many 
cases by leaping out of the water, com- 
ing down with a stunning crash on its 
victim, and then enveloping the pros- 
pective meal with the two triangular 
batwings. I have heard that in the 
Red Sea giant sea bats catch and de- 
vour the Somali pearl divers. 

This, then, was the black dinner table 
darkening the bright sand out there. 

“We better haul out of here,” said 
Gene. ‘The bonefish will never- 

“Hey, look!” I interrupted, and point- 
ed to my store twine. The reel was 
paying out slowly. The black dinner 
table was moving slowly away. 

“Man, oh man!” husked Adam. ‘‘He’s 
got yo’ bait, Mistah Fraid.” 

I groaned. My hank of string was the 
only one on the island. When and if 
this line was gone, my bonefishing was 
done. For a moment we watched help- 
lessly. Then I said in desperation: 
‘“Let’s save some line. Pole up closer, 
Adam, before we cut loose.” 

Adam poled after the sea bat. The 
ugly brute took fright and went away 
from there, planing like a surf board in 
the shallow water. Now, a sea bat 
moves by curling down the edges of his 
big wings, thus forcing the water stern- 
ward and pushing himself ahead. He 
leaves a wake like a motorboat, he 
glides like an airplane and, believe me, 
he makes knots. 

The reel spun and smoked and grew 
red-hot to my touch. I dared do noth- 
ing, as the line would snap like cobweb 
at a touch. “Pole after him, Adam,” 
I howled. ‘Get me some line.” 

Now the miracle of it was, that sea 
bat stopped with less than five more 
turns of line on the reel. In deep water 
he never would have stopped. But try- 
ing to aquaplane on nine inches of water 
tired him. He paused. We caught up. 
He took fright and went off again. We 
caught up. Gene grabbed a broken oar. 

“We can get the hook out of that 
monkey,” said he. ‘Get me close enough 
for a belt at him, Adam.” 

He socked the sea bat with the broken 
oar, and the sea bat took off. Adam 
poled frantically after him. Sock! Run! 
Pole! I was either taking in line or 
letting it smoke out. The hunt excite- 
ment infected us. We cried out that if 
Adam could hold out, we’d get the 
sea bat. 

“Sock him, Mistah Gene,” panted 
Adam. “Lam him, Mistah Fraid.”’ 


OUR hours and twenty minutes later, 

a sea bat weighing 334 pounds was 
hauled upon an atoll, where he rested 
like a platter of coffee jelly and grunted 
and moaned out his life. Two exhausted 
fishermen and one half-dead Negro lay 
panting beside him. I had taken my 
hook out of the sea bat and saved 
the line, all right. But here’s the catch: 
a radiogram sent us scurrying to Amer- 
ica, next day. So I have never yet caught 
a bonefish. (Continued on page 61) 
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Steelhead Convert 


Angling in icy weather seems foolish —until 
you battle a big 16-pounder, as this man did 


By STEVE McNEIL 


OBBY and I opened our eyes at 
five, rolled over in our beds there 
on the sleeping porch, and looked 
at each other. “Well?” Bobby 

asked. 

“Well?” I also asked. 

“It isn’t raining,’”’ Bobby remarked, 
nodding toward the sky, which was 
gray but free of rain. 

The air felt cold to my nose, so I 
stuck it under the covers and thought 
about those’ steelheads swimming 
around up there in the Queets River. I 
hoped there was a sixteen-pounder lurk- 
ing in those cold state-of-Washington 
waters, with my label on it. I thought 
of the terrific jerk as he'd hit it, and 
could see the water being churned into 
froth as he danced on top. I threw the 
covers off and said: “Let’s go!” 

Bobby was right behind me, shiver- 
ing and blowing out his breath as he 
dressed. We looked over at the couch 
where George was snoring peacefully. 
We didn’t know whether he’d get up. 
George had never been steelhead fishing 
in winter before, so didn’t have the 
memory of a silvery giant on the end of 
a line to pull him out of bed. Bobby 
shook him, and got him to open one eye. 

“You guys are nuts,” he said posi- 
tively, and rolled over, turning his back 
to us. Bobby shook him again and then 
again, and George finally looked up at us. 

“Middle of the night—cold enough to 
freeze a dead Eskimo—soggy sand- 
wiches— ice on the guides—fingers so 


When you bring in a fighting steelhead, fresh from the sea, landing it is sometimes a two-man job 
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stiff you can’t hold a rod—winter steel- 
heading—you guys can’t fool me. I’ve 
heard about it. Go away.” 

“All right, Bobby, let him alone,”’ I 
said, winking at Bobby. “That bottle 
of Scotch will last longer with just the 
two of us working on it.” 

George came wide awake, his eyes 
staring. He tossed off the covers and 
stood up. “Why didn’t you mention 
Scotch before?” he asked in an ag- 
grieved voice. 

We put two quarts of coffee in the 
vacuum bottle, stuck two sandwiches 
apiece in the knapsack, got out two 
rolls of fresh salmon eggs, scissors, ex- 
tra leaders and hooks, and put on plenty 
of sweaters over our woolens. Bobby 
tied the cane poles on the side of the 
car, grumbling about his cold hands. 

It was twenty miles to the river, and 
on the way Bobby and I laid plans and 
discussed strategy, for George's benefit. 

“We'll try that hole at Matheny 
Creek,” I said, “and if we don’t have 
any luck we'll go on up as far as 
Kelly’s.”’ 

Bobby nodded as solemnly as if that 
wasn't the way we always fished the 





river. Finally we reached the turn-off 
to the Kelly road and craned our necks 
for our first sight of the river. 

‘Hope she isn’t muddy, hope she isn’t 
muddy,”’ Bobby chanted, and I crossed 
my fingers. We rounded the turn and 
Bobby shouted, ‘Oh, baby! She’s just 
right!” 

The river was neither glassy-clear 
nor muddy. It had a nice gray color 
that winter steelheaders dream about, 
and Bobby instinctively pressed the 
throttle. But we had one more prob- 
lem. Had someone beaten us to that 
hole? We whooped as we saw the 
bank of the river bare of any vehicle 
that would mean a fisherman. Bobby 
swung the car into the spot beside the 
river. We both jumped out and ran to 
the river for one quick look. It was 
just right. We ran back to the car, 
untied the poles, and started rigging up. 

George looked on helplessly and fi- 
nally Bobby rigged for him. He threaded 
the line through the stainless steel 
guides that had been wound on the nine- 
foot cane pole. The rod weighed about 
six ounces. Bobby and I use such rods 
exclusively now, for many reasons. They 
are light, with the action of 
a fly rod but with more back- 
bone. You can let a fish tie 
one in knots without worry- 
ing about the cost. We buy 
them for twenty-five cents 
apiece, and put on guides and 
reel seats ourselves. Our rods 
usually cost us only about 
fifty cents a year. 

We use Number 4 hooks, 
with a foot of ten-pound-test 
leader in front of a twelve- 
pound-test line. I had been 
cutting up the fresh eggs in 
chunks about the size of a 
lump of sugar, and filling the 
bait boxes. 

“The idea is to cast straight 
out in front of you, and let 
the line drift with the current, 
and so deep that the sinker 
just bounces along the bot- 
tom of the stream,” Bobby 
told George. ‘“‘That’s where 
those babies lie, and they 
won’t touch anything but 
eggs. Some fellows have 
taken them on flies, but the 
rivers are seldom’ clear 
enough, and now even the fly- 
fishermen use eggs in winter.” 
He handed the rod to George 
and said, ‘When you hang up 
on the bottom—as you un- 
doubtedly will—try getting 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Fancy Shooting’ Not So Hard 








ah AY, I'd give a hundred bucks 
to be able to do that!” John 
exclaimed. We were at a 
favorite sand dune where 
there was an abundance of game. 
The “game” consisted of a large 
assortment of tin cans, bottles, and 
cosmetic and medicinal jars. 

With my .22 I had just pulverized 
a bottle neck that I'd thrown in the 
air. It looked like near magic to 
John, and undoubtedly many of 
you feel the same way when you 
see aerial targets hit. It does look 
tricky, but in reality it isn’t hard 
to learn, if you do some intelligent 
and conscientious practicing. 

Would it take very long to learn? 
Well, in less than two hours, by 
following my instructions, John 
was hitting small condensed-milk cans 
five times out of seven. And all it cost 
him was a few boxes of .22 shorts in- 
stead of the hundred bucks he had 
offered. 

You can do it, too, if you make up 
your mind to master the art and will 
follow a few simple suggestions. It’s 
great sport—with no close season. You 
can enjoy it every month of the year, 
at very little cost. And it will improve 
your codérdination a great deal. 

Any .22 rifle will do. I like Reming- 
ton or Winchester automatic rifles for 
this kind of shooting, and I generally 
use the Remington chambered for the 
.22 short. You can bust a lot of caps 
at little cost. The short has plenty of 
power for the work at hand, and is the 
least dangerous for such shooting. Both 
these automatic rifles are light, nicely 
balanced, and handle fast. I would 


suggest an ivory-bead front sight, and’ 


a flat-top rear sight with a fairly 
coarse V notch. 


Take along a carton of old cans and 
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Having selected a safe spot to 
practice, the marksman takes a 
steady, balanced stand, holding 
the rifle in his right hand in 
the position shown at the left 


Below, a toss is begun which 
will send the potato skyward 
30 feet. Watch that rifle— 
it's moving to the shoulder 


bottles, also plenty of ammunition, as 
this first lesson requires considerable 


shooting. (Naturally, you will choose 
a location where your bullets can’t 
do any harm.) 

Start in with the thought that you 
can, and will, master this type of shoot- 
ing. I have helped many very ordinary 
rifle shots, and have yet to see one that 
couldn't do a fair job on aerial targets 
after just the instruction that I am 
giving you here. Naturally, some ad- 
vance more rapidly than others. 

To begin with, select a half-gallon 
can. Yes, I know it’s a whopper; and 
it should be. Take an easy, standing 
position with the left foot slightly 
ahead of the right, both comfortably 
well apart. Hold the rifle at the grip 
with the right hand, the can on the 
cupped palm of the left hand. With an 
easy swing, toss the can up and away 
from you. Follow through with the left 
hand to the fore-end of the rifle, which 
has been brought up to shooting posi- 
tion by the right hand. 
























The target's on its way (above), 
and the shooter's left hand will 
continue in a smooth, unbroken 
follow-through to the fore-end 


You'll find, with practice, that 
as you finish the throw and 
grasp the fore-end of the rifle 
with your left hand, you are in 
good shooting position, with the 
rifle pointed in the general direc- 
tion of the target. 

Practice this throw, and 
sighting on the target, for some time 
before you start the actual firing. 
You'll learn how to make a throw that 
will suit you best, and will lose that 
awkward feeling. Don’t try to see how 
high you can throw the target—thirty 
feet is plenty high enough. Throw the 
target so that it will fall from ten to 
twenty feet in front of you. And re- 
member, it’s easier to connect on a 
rising target, or at the instant it 
reaches the top of its flight, than to try 
to get it on the way down. 

When you have reached the point 
where you can throw the target and 
sight on it with ease, you’re ready to 
start firing. Follow the target up with 
your sights, and press the trigger as 
your front sight moves into the target 
from below. 

Now just because you hit that big 
can the first time, don’t get overen- 
thused. You should repeat this per- 
formance, with the large can, at least 
fifteen times. You'll probably feel that 
you could take on a much smaller 
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By 
TOM VAN DE CAR 


As his left hand grasps the weapon, 
the expert is in good shooting posi- 
tion, with his rifle pointing in the 
general direction of the flying spud 







object—don’t do it. Missing will cause 
loss of confidence, and confidence is one 
thing that you must have. The next 
can selected should be not smaller than 
a quart size; one a little larger would be 
better. The idea is gradually to re- 
duce the size, down to small condensed- 
milk cans, ointment jars, necks of 
bottles, and other small, breakable 
objects. 

Here is another must, and I mean 
must. Be able consistently to hit the 
target you are using before going to a 
smaller size. That is, a minimum of 
twelve hits out of fifteen shots should 
be made on the size in use before you 
tackle a smaller target. 

Don’t just throw an object up, and 
bang away regardless. You may have 
plenty of cartridges, but it is poor 
practice. If you happen to make a bad 
throw, or for some reason fail to get 
on the target, let it go without firing 
and try again. 

Small blocks of wood make fine aerial 
targets. The next time you pass a 
building-construction job, gather up a 
good supply. Two-by-four ends, split 
in two, are fine, usually breaking when 
hit, and are ideal for use when you 
start tossing up two or three targets at 
a time. Old electric-light bulbs, glass 
bottles, and small pieces of coal are 
other favorite game. With the glass 
and coal targets, be very careful to 
throw them up and away from you. 
If they are thrown directly overhead 
there is danger of fragments getting 
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Because it's always best to con- 
nect onarising target, he watches 
his chance to fire when the pota- 
to nears the top of its flight and 
the front sight swings up into line 


into your eyes, or cutting your face. 

Two other targets that give a lot of 
satisfaction, when used with hollow- 
point ammunition, are the apple and 
the potato. Look at the pictures and see 
what happens to a spud when the 
hollow-point bullet connects. It just 
explodes! 

After you have become proficient in 
hitting small objects, try hitting a 
small can twice, then three times, be- 
fore it hits the ground. Hitting two or 
three blocks of wood, or pieces of coal, 
thrown at one time will make an in- 
teresting addition to your bag of tricks 
and a spectacular one for the gallery 





Not much use to mark that baby down! As 
the hollow-point bullet hits, the “game” 
bursts into bits. Pretty impressive, all in all; 
yet the average gun fan can learn to do it 








that is almost certain to gather when 
the news gets around that there’s a 
fancy shooter in town. 

Of course, it’s all in fun; but take it 
seriously enough to fire each shot with 
care, and really mean it. There’s 
nothing like plenty of such practice for 
improving your skill. And for the real 
gun bug who likes to shoot whether the 
season is open or closed, it’s a sport that 
is far more lively than that afforded by 
a shooting range. 

So go to it—there’s a lot of fun in 
store for you. And maybe someone will 
offer you a hundred dollars for learn- 
ing the knack! 





Practically everything you need to become an aerial marksman is shown here. Any .22 rifle 
will do. As for game, just ransack your medicine closet and that catch-all in the cellar! 
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Day was fading when we crossed the old log bridge 


By BEN EAST 


- H, I LIKE IT all right,” J. G. 
commented, ‘‘but I don’t get 
much kick out of it. All you 
have to do is be in the right 

place at the right time. I don’t see 

much to it.” 

I grinned and winked at Ed. This 
was J. G.’s initial week of deer hunting. 
Six days before, he had never toted a 
deer rifle in the woods. Now he knew 
all about it—-and found there wasn’t 
much to it. Imexperience is often like 
that. 

There were four of us plodding down 
an old brush-bordered Michigan road 
into the Dead Stream swamp in the 
half light of a bitter-cold November 
morning. A light fall of new snow cov- 
ered the road and the brush on either 
side. There was a light wind, out of the 
west, sighing in the fir tops. Aside from 
the fact that the snow was dry and 
powdery and noisy underfoot, it looked 
like a pretty fair morning for deer hunt- 


JUST STAND DERE: , 
A suot A ATA DEEP 
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ing through the swamp. 

“It doesn’t take a split 
second, once you get your 
sights on him,” J. G. went 
on. 

“Yeah, that’s. right,” 
Hewitt agreed. Then he 
added in a dry drawl: “But 
sometimes it takes quite 
a spell to do that. That’s 
where part of the fun 
comes in.” 

“Oh sure, it’s O. K.,” J. 
G. said heartily. ‘But it 
seems sort of tame to me, 
alongside pheasant hunt- 
ing or even rabbit hunt- 
ing with a good pair of 
dogs.” 

Ed winked back at me, 
and the conversation 
dropped off. 

Where the first good run- 
way came down off a sandy 
ridge and crossed the old 
tote road, to dip into the 
thick cedars and balsams 
of the swamp on the other 
side, I left the party. A 
buck had used that cross- 
ing two or three times in 
the last two days, and 
judging by his track, he might be worth 
waiting for. 

“This is my stand,” I reminded the 
others. ‘How long will I have to wait?” 

Ed knew the swamp and was captain- 
ing the hunt. He looked at his watch. 
“I'll go on down as far as the Elm 
flats,”’ he said. “It’s Hewitt’s and J. G.’s 
turn to drive this morning. They’ll keep 
east of the road. If they don’t make 
too big a circle they ought to be back 
here in half an hour. But give ’em an 
hour before you move.” 

I picked a pine stump that com- 
manded the runway for fifty yards in 
each direction, with a thick screen of 
young balsams behind it to hide me and 
break the wind. I hunched down there, 
and I had plenty of time to mull over 
what J. G. had said. 

Well, he wasn't so far from right at 
that, I admitted to myself. To get your 
buck doesn’t take much more than a 
split second, whether it’s a spikehorn or 


Be There When 
the Bell Rings 


a ten-pointer that will dress 190 pounds; 
and whether you've trailed him for three 
miles on new snow, walking one step 
and standing still two, pitting your 
craft against his wits, or whether you’ve 
waited on a runway for him to come 
blundering along. Whatever the circum- 
stances, killing a deer is pretty much a 
case of being in your corner ready to 
come out when the bell rings. 

But there was one point J. G. had 
overlooked. It’s what happens before 
you get your shot—and afterward, 
sometimes—that calls a red-clad army 
back into the snow-hung north woods 
fall after fall. 

I sat there on the runway and thought 
about it, and remembered all the deer 
hunting I had done. The first fall up in 
Michigan’s Turtle Lake country, and 
the long shot Frank made through the 
scrub oaks. The buck I nailed one 
November on Drummond Island in Lake 
Huron, when it quit raining for an hour 
for the first time in five days. And other 
memorable expeditions! No, I couldn’t 
agree entirely with J. G. about deer 
hunting. He’d know better in a few 
years. 

Pretty soon I realized I was getting 
cold. It was the old story of runway 
watching. For a while I tried to keep 
interested in the scenery. I strained my 
ears for the sound of a cracking stick 
or a trotting deer in the early-morning 
stillness. But nothing stirred in the 
timber bigger than a pair of friendly 
chickadees. The cold bit deeper, and 
the process of freezing at both ends 
got under way. 

It’s an ancient routine, well known to 
runway watchers. One wave of cold 
starts in the ears, another in the toes. 
They meet in your belly. You don’t 
shake much at first. But later on, about 
the time the cold reaches your thighs 
and ribs, you get to shivering so badly 
that a deer could hear you rattle thirty 
yards away. 

My interest in the scenery and the 
chickadees oozed away. Finally I looked 
at my watch. I'd been there forty-five 
minutes. I locked my teeth tight to- 
gether and stuck it out for what seemed 
another long half hour. I looked at the 
watch again. Total elapsed time was 
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A TYRO DISCOVERS THAT 
THERE'S MORE TO HUNT- 
ING DEER THAN GETTING 


YOUR SIGHTS ON A BUCK 


fifty minutes. When it reached the 
hour mark I gave up. 

Maybe J. G. and Hewitt were lost, I 
kidded myself. Maybe Ed had changed 
the plans. I’d walk down to the Elm 
flats and check up. I left my stand and 
started down the road. I'd gone thirty 
rods when I heard voices off in the 
thickets to my left. I hailed, and Hewitt 
and J. G. came smashing through the 
brush to me. 

“Did you see ’em?”’ Hewitt panted. 

I looked blank. ‘See what?” 

“Say, where have you been?” he 
wanted to know. ‘We've tracked three 
deer for the last mile. They made a 
big circle and swung back toward your 
stand. We figured you were due for 
shooting at ten feet if you sat still!” 

“One of ’em’s a buck,” J. G. cut in 
accusingly. “Got a track like a moose.” 

I remembered the big track I had 
seen back there on the runway late the 
afternoon before, and my heart sank. 
J. G. read my face. 

“Look at him!” he jeered. “Just look 
at him. The gray-haired deer hunter! 
The old-timer! We go out there and 
thrash around in all the brush in Mis- 
saukee County, and get snow down our 
necks, and half drown in our own sweat! 
All he has to do is sit on a stump, and 
he can't do that! Deer hunting!” he 
snorted. “I still can’t see it.” 

“Listen, brother,” I told him, “you 
don’t know the half of it! In the first 
place I promised to watch a runway, 
but I didn’t promise to watch it for a 
month while a pair of rookies went off 
on the last round-up. In the second 
place, I'll trade my case of shivers for 
all the sweating you'll do the rest of 
your life. In the third place, you can’t 
tell the size of a deer by tis track. And 
if you want any more ars ment, there 
hasn’t been a buck within five miles of 
my stand back there this morning!” 

J. G. called that one. ‘We'll walk 
back and see.” 

We did. Fifty yards beyond my stump 
the tracks of three deer came out to 
the edge of the brush, swung sharply 
off to the east, and went over the ridge 
in long bounds. 

The story was easy to read. The 
deer had come out of the swamp within 
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Then came a weary hike back to the car as we dragged our last-minute trophy through the snow 


a minute or so after I left the stand. At 
the edge of the thickets they had heard 
or winded me, out there on the road. 
Knowing that it wasn’t healthy country, 
they had left by the shortest route. 

One of the tracks was pretty big. I'd 
have bet five bucks it was the same 
track I'd seen the day before, but I 
wouldn't have admitted it to Hewitt and 
J. G. 

Sympathy got the best of them and 
they let up on me after we found the 
tracks. J. G. made only one caustic com- 
ment. “It’s just a case,” he reminded 
me, grinning, “of being in the right 
place at the right time.” 

We moved on down the road and 
joined Ed, and told him the story. 

“Those deer’ll cross the road and 
swing back south and bed down along 
the Dead Stream,” he predicted. “They'll 
stay within half a mile of the river. 
Meantime I want to drive the Island, 
across the north fork. That’ll take a 
couple of hours. We'll come back here 
after lunch, and two of us will pick up 
the tracks, if the snow lasts. There’s a 
crossing just below here, and another 
one farther downstream. Those three 
will be likely to use one or the other.” 

We worked deeper into the swamp. 
At the north fork we separated and 
spent two hours still-hunting without 
striking pay dirt. 

We came together just before noon, 
and Ed and J. G. volunteered to drive 
the Island, a forty-acre tract of cut- 
over ridges and small swamps cradled 
in a wide bend of the river. Hewitt took 
a stand at the edge of the swamp along 
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the stream, where a driven deer would 
be likely to cross. I moved down into 
a triangle at the lower end of the Island 
and picked a stand on an ancient log- 
ging road where I could see a hundred 
yards in three directions. 

Ed and J. G. came through in forty- 
five minutes, but nothing had moved 
ahead of them. They had seen a fair 
number of tracks on the fresh snow, 
and no sign of any other hunters, but 
the deer weren't bedding on the ridges. 

“The season's five days old,” Ed com- 
mented, “and there’s been some fairly 
heavy gunning along the Dead Stream. 
Looks to me like everything that wears 
horns has moved down into the thick 
part of the swamp. All the same, I’ve a 
feeling one of us will get shooting before 
night. This is our third day and there’s 
something in the law of averages.” 

J. G. was looking glum, and I could 
see what he was thinking. I’d muffed 
my chance, and he didn’t have much 
hope that one of us was due for another 
that day. He didn’t say anything, but 
it was plain that deer hunting had lost 
most of its zest for him. Well, I couldn’t 
altogether blame him. He and Hewitt 
had sent three deer my way, and it 
takes only one with hocns to fill a 
license. 

We recrossed the river on a sagging 
pole bridge, a hang-over from the log- 
ging days, and farther down the road 
we found a sheltered spot to eat lunch, 
a hollow where a logging-camp cellar 
had once been dug. We lighted a tiny 
fire, boiled up a pail of tea, and smoked 
and rested the (Continued on page 66) 
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In the hands of his captor, mighty Homer is just a fish with a very dead pan 


OHN ADAMS lived in Toronto, 

Canada. Homer's habitat was a 

grass-grown flat in the shallows 

off the Florida keys, by road some 
1,800 miles away. And though Kipling 
wrote: “East is East and West is West, 
and never the twain shall meet,” his ad- 
juration didn’t apply to North and 
South, for John Adams and Homer did 
meet. 

Adams first learned of Homer from 
the author, in answer to a letter to 
OUTDOOR LIFE asking for information on 
fishing in the keys. Whereupon he 
climbed into his car and rolled south 
those 1,800 miles. At Pirates Cove Fish- 
ing Camp on Sugar Loaf Key, Adams 
finally applied the brakes, to establish 
headquarters beneath the coconut palms 
that grow beside a sea of cerulean blue 
and emerald green. 

It was on the dock the next morning 
that he met Earl McQuaid, veteran 
guide and bonefisherman. McQuaid was 
idly contemplating the efforts of a huge 
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jewfish to scrape the barnacles from his 
hide against one of the dock supports, 
when Adams strolled up. For a time 
they both contemplated the antics of the 
goggle-eyed leviathan plainly outlined 
in the clear water. 

Then: ‘‘Ever fish for bonefish ?”’ asked 
McQuaid, apropos of nothing at all. 

“No,” replied Adams, still contem- 
plating the jewfish. 

“You've missed a lot, then.” 

“I probably have,’’ Adams admitted. 
He shifted his gaze to the slight, ener- 
getic figure confronting him. 

“Well, if that’s the case, I don’t sup- 
pose you've ever heard of Homer?” 

Adams nodded. “Yes, I have.” 

The guide’s face lighted with slightly 
suppressed enthusiasm. But then it 
took on a puzzled expression. ‘“How 
come you've heard of Homer, when 
you've never fished for bonefish?”’ 

Adams didn’t elucidate. ‘Well,” he 
said offhandedly, ‘‘perhaps it’s a differ- 
ent Homer.” 





By 
‘. 
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And 
McQuaid stepped aboard his cruiser, 
which lay tied up to the pier. The con- 
versation as far as he was concerned 
was ended. 

But not for Adams. “I’ve come 1,800 
miles to catch a bonefish,”’ he said idly, 
looking away to where Bill the pelican 
sat composedly on the water. 

“You've what ?” McQuaid spun around 
on his heel. 

“Just that. Eighteen hundred miles.” 

“Well then, you probably want to see 
Homer.” 

“I probably do.” 

Then Adams sat himself down on the 
stringpiece of the dock, to hear more 


“Yes, I suppose it must be.” 
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about Homer from McQuaid’s lips. It 
appeared that Homer was a bonefish of 
startling dimensions. Living in a state 
of single blessedness, he scorned the as- 
sociation of the school fish, and reserved 
for his solitary domain a long, narrow 
strip of flat that separated two deep 
channels. When the flooding tide crept 
up over the sanded bars, Homer would 
emerge from the deep water, and his 
shadow could be seen slowly cruising 
over the flat. His graceful, silvery body 
itself was harder to distinguished, as it 
was practically colorless in the brilliant 
sunlight. 

McQuaid said he had guided many 
anglers to Homer’s retreat, but to no 
avail. For one thing, the bonefish’s 
voraciousness was tempered by extreme 
caution. Even the distant splash of a 
diving fish hawk would be sufficient to 
send the wary fish scuttling back into 
the safety of deep water. His speed on 
the get-away was something at which 
to marvel. One instant he would be 
visible at a distance of twenty feet 
then, save for a swirl of sand, there 





HOMER THE CRAFTY WAS 
UNCONQUERED LORD OF 
A SUN-WARMED FLORIDA 
SHOAL, BUT HIS NAME 
AND FAME SPREAD TOO 


FAR FOR HIS OWN GOOD 
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would be nothing to tell of his de- 
parture: he was just gone. 

And even when Homer's caution 
failed him, he was still tough. A few 
of McQuaid’s clients had through infi- 
nite strategy succeeded in hooking the 
fish, but they brought home no evidence 
of those encounters but broken tackle 
and burned thumbs, 

When McQuaid’s story was done, 
Adams walked back to the camp dining 
room, his enthusiasm increasing by 
leaps and bounds. As he consumed his 
eggs, he listened indifferently to a fat 
man with a bald head, who sat at an 
adjoining table telling his wife of the 
delights of catching pot-bellied groupers 
on the reefs. 

Adams consumed the rest of that day 
in going over his tackle and arranging 
for plenty of bait. Then he tossed 
through a restless night, during which 
a gigantic bonefish sought with devilish 
insistence to get under the blankets and 
bite his toes. He arose in the morning 
hollow-eyed but jubilant, for the sun 
shone clear and there was a steady wind 


from the south that promised to con- 
tinue all day. 

After loading tackle, lunch, bait, and 
landing nets into an eighteen-foot skiff, 
McQuaid spun the engine wheel, and 
they headed up the channel, Adams sit- 
ting in the bow. In a while the channel 
began to wind in among lew flats, 
where hummocks of sparse sea grass 
protruded above the tide. A small man- 
grove-grown key appeared, beside which 
the water deepened. Attaching a piece 
of stripped bait to his hook, Adams 
tossed it over and allowed his line to 
run out some sixty yards before he 
checked it. McQuaid decreased the 
speed of the boat, and sat intently 
watching the shadowed water. 

They had passed the key when Adams 
felt a smashing strike. He raised his tip 
sharply in response, and a large barra- 
cuda shot into the air. The sun gleamed 
on the silvery gray back, making the 
black splotches on the sides darker by 
eontrast. For a moment the long, sin- 
uous body of the fish hung in the air as 
if suspended by invisible wires; then, 
amid a rainbow of spray, it dropped 
back into the channel. The line went 
slack, and for a moment the angler 
thought the hook had pulled out. 

“Look out, he’s coming aboard!” 
shouted McQuaid. “Here he comes, 
Duck!” 

As if in response the big fish leaped 
clear of the water, heading directly 
toward the boat. His keen, doglike 
teeth were distinctly visible as he sailed 
through the air not five feet from 
Adams's head. For a moment it had 
looked as if he would land squarely in 
the boat, but his frenzied leap carried 
him well past the bow, and with a cu- 
rious half twist of his lean, powerful 
body he disappeared beneath the sur- 
face. (Continued on page 60) 


"Nine pounds if he's an ounce,” 
McQuaid tells the lucky angler 
as he lifts Homer from the net 


Right about face! A bonefish may 
rush a boat to ease the line, but 
one good look and he's off again 
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The Fantastic Gila Monster 


Most of the weird stories you've heard about 





It must be great to have a soul-satisfying brawl without 
inflicting, or receiving, the slightest injury. Thick-hided 
Mr. and Mrs. Gila have a domestic disagreement and 
the lady gets in first bite—but the boss comes right 
back. After this short rest, all will be harmony again 
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him are untrue— but he’s no pet for the baby 


By O. ARRINGTON 


p—"EW PEOPLE pretend to know anything about the Gila 
monster. But nine out of ten of those who do are gross- 


auemmnedl 
ly misinformed—or just idle conversationalists seeking 





an audience. 
“He’s deadly poison,” they’ll tell you. “He'll spit venom at 
you.” 

“My grandfather saw one four feet long,” one will add. 

“You can’t pry his jaws apart—if one grabs you he’ll hang 
on until you die,’’ comes from another. 

“He has no excretory system, so his food rots in his stom- 
ach.” 

“The desert is full of them; kill every one you see.”’ 

And on and on. I know, for I live in Gila-monster country. 
I also know the extent of the exaggeration because sixteen 
Gila lizards have lived on my back porch for many months 
while I pried into their private affairs. 

Now, in the first place, the Gila monster (it’s pronounced 
Heela) does produce venomous saliva in the salivary glands 
of his lower jaw, but only two people have been known to 
die from its bite. And both of the victims were in bad physi- 
cal shape before the bite. So “deadly” is hardly the proper 
adjective. 

Second, a Gila monster can’t spit—venom or anything else. 
Next, one twenty inches long is a rarity, the usual run being 
from sixteen to eighteen inches, and they didn’t grow any 
bigger when Grandfather was a boy. 

Furthermore, the lizard won't grab you unless you give him 
a good opportunity. But if you get too familiar and one does 
clamp on, find a screw driver (or something equally slender 
and strong) to force between his teeth. Then the prying part 
is fairly simple. 

He has well-developed organs, excretory system included, 
and the length of time his food lies in his stomach depends on 
the amount he eats, just as is the case with your own stomach. 

The desert is not full of them. In fact, the Gila-monster 
population is quite small. He’s found only in the semi-arid 
regions of Arizona and New Mexico and the adjacent desert 
areas, but you might live for ten years in any part of the 
Southwest and never see one outside of a screened box in 
some store window, or at a roadside museum. 

All this indicates an entire lack of reason for the needless 
killing of one of nature’s greatest curiosities. Unless we at- 
tempt to learn the truth about the Gila monster, we're apt to 
add him to the long list of animals made extinct by unrea- 
soning civilization. 


F COURSE, the Gila will hardly become a common house 

pet because, being a lizard, he is classed as a reptile and 
all reptiles since Eve’s time have been regarded with malice 
and prejudice. Then again, of the more than two thousand dif- 
ferent kinds of lizards in the world, he and his close relative, 
the Mexican beaded monster, are the only ones that are 
known to be poisonous. 

The Gila does have many interesting and peculiar charac- 
teristics, but they are far less loathsome than the usual mis- 
representations. 

The first half of his name comes from the Gila River where 
he was first seen. The other half is obvious—he seems like 
some prehistoric monster in miniature, and looks and acts 
like nothing else that lives in the world today. 

If you drive through Arizona or New Mexico you may be 
lucky enough to see one crossing the road. If you do, no doubt 
you'll stop and back up to determine whether those last twe 
drinks of native stuff in Old Mexico are responsible, or if that 
thing you saw waddling in the road is really there. 

Yes, there he is. One of the damnedest contraptions of na- 
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ture you have ever run across. Is he animal or lizard—or 
a cross between the two? He walks along on four stubby 
legs with such slow, deliberate steps that his whole eighteen 
inches are thrown into one long, low arch after another. A 
wide, jet-black, forked tongue flicks in and out methodi- 
cally as he proceeds. 

You'll get out of the car for closer inspection. The flat, 
repulsive-looking head is bluntly triangular, made so by 
massive jaw muscles. The eyes are like small black beads. 
A heavy, wrinkled neck runs into a rotund, symmetrical 
trunk. About one third of his entire length is made up of a 
thick tail. Each foot is peculiarly handlike, and sharp, black 
claws grow from each toe. 

As if this brutish body conformation were not sufficiently 
monsterlike, an orange-colored skin, blotched with black, is 
abundantly covered with small, horny knobs. The color pat- 
tern and the raised knobs combine to make the skin look 
like Indian beadwork, except that an Indian seldom does as 
neat a job of designing. 


HE Gila’s forbidding appearance will probably be enough 

to keep you from patting him on the head. But you will 
pick up a stick and poke it at him. A loud hiss! Wide-open 
jaws! The poisonous lizard strikes, pivoting on his hind legs. 

Before your reflexes have carried you through a record 
back jump the stick is imprisoned between the reptile’s 
powerful jaws. Your companions in the car are laughing at 
your awkward retreat. Since you can’t let a lizard make a 
fool of you (even if cold sweat is mingled with the normal 
perspiration on your brow) you advance again and pick up 
the end of the stick farthest from the Gila’s teeth. 

If your belligerent discovery is thoroughly angry, he’ll 
not only hang on like a bulldog, but will move his jaws back 
and forth in an effort to sink his teeth deeper into the wood. 
A dribble of moisture will collect around his mouth—venom- 
laden saliva. 

You raise the stick but the angry reptile hangs on, 
suspended in midair like a circus acrobat. You can even 
swing him around, but that Gila monster remains fixed to 
the other end of the stick. 

At last you give up and, shaking your head in amaze- 
ment, walk back to the car. Had you been less cautious and 
attempted to touch this poisonous lizard with your hand, in 
all probability a finger or wrist would have replaced the 
stick. Small, sharp teeth would have been imbedded in your 
flesh. Nothing but a stiff piece of metal could have pried 
apart those powerful jaws before the reptile’s constant 
chewing motion had forced poisonous saliva deep into the 
wound. 

After the Gila’s anger had subsided—and that takes from 
two to ten minutes, depending on his mood—he would have 
opened his mouth nonchalantly, yawned to get his jaws 
back into proper alignment, and released your hand. 

If the bite succeeded—from the lizard’s point of view- 
soon sharp pains would start shooting up and down your 
arm. The skin surface around the bite would turn red, then 
blue, then purple. You'd have difficulty breathing and your 
heart would take a few moments off, then hurry to catch 
up. But, barring complications, you’d recover completely in 
a day or two. 

The seriousness of a Gila monster’s bite depends largely 
upon the length of time the reptile hangs on. That in turn 
depends upon the viciousness of the particular reptile doing 
the biting. Like human beings, some are more irritable than 
others. Treatment for the bite is (Continued on page 76) 
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Finding his favorite food, an egg, the lizard rolls it over 
against an obstruction, breaks it, and laps up the contents 
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By 


URING the last few years a 
great many hunters have asked 
me what I can tell them about 
so-called deer crossings, runs, 

or stands. Why is it that deer are prone 
to run to certain places and not to 
others? Is there any way for a man 
to tell, especially in strange country, 


what course a white-tail is likely to 
take? This question is important; for 
unless a man is stationed where a 


white-tail is likely to chances 


cross, 


are he won't have any shooting at all. 
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What Makes a Deer-Stand? 


ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


To cite an example of what deer may 
do when they are in a strange country, 
I can tell this true story. Once when 
our rivers were in flood we were hunt- 
ing in the pine highlands. There were 
eight of us, and each man was on a 
justly famous stand. A herd of twenty- 
six deer, the largest I ever saw, came 
out of a drive we called the Brier Bed. 
They ran between me and another 
stander—and not one went to a stand. 
You see, they were strangers, having 
just arrived from the flooded swamps 
to the north, and 
they didn’t know the 
stands! I shall nev- 
er forget the grand 
sight of those twenty- 
six deer crossing the 
road just out of 
gunshot. Had they 
been native citizens, 
there would have 
been some powder 
burned. 

Perhaps the first 
thing to be remem- 
bered in relation to 
this subject is that 


wild deer, perhaps 
before they leave 
their beds, have 


made up their minds 
that they are going 
to a certain definite 
place, one that is saf- 
er than the one from 
from which they are 
roused. They have a 
goal in view, some 
natural sanctuary 
into which they can 
escape. Sometimes, 
indeed, this may be 








an artificial sanctuary, such as a game 
refuge, for deer soon learn when a cer- 
tain tract of their range is inviolate. 
From my hunting in Pennsylvania, 
where a great deal is made (and 
properly so) of game refuges in the 
midst of open hunting territory, I be- 
lieve there were many old bucks that 
never left these sanctuaries by day dur- 
ing the open season. 

If the hunter knows the probable 
Land of Heart’s Desire that a buck is 
like'yv to have in mind when he is roused 
in a certain drive, it is his business in 
life to try to intercept him. What, then, 
are the most naturally likely places 
where this interview can be brought to 
pass? Frankly, I think that in strange 
territory it is largely a matter of guess- 
work; but guesswork can be good if it 
is allied with what I should call game 
sense. A lot of hunters think that when 
a deer is roused he runs off by the 
straightest route possible. He does no 
such thing. There is no more incorrigi- 
ble skulker and dodger in the world 
than a white-tail buck. 

When he first gets up and away, it 
may look as if he is carrying the mail 
to Saskatchewan; but he’s just fooling. 
After he gets a few score jumps out 
of his system, he is going to stop to 
look and to listen. Even when followed 
by hounds, he often stops. 

I have seen many a pursued deer 
crouch in bushes or in high grass, pre- 
sumably in the hope that the pursuer 
will overrun him. But whether he halts 
or not, he knows of a place where he 
would rather be than the place where 
he is. And he’s heading, sometimes cir- 
cuitously, for that safe harbor. Of 
course, if you don’t know what his goal 
is, you are handicapped in choosing a 




















stand. Some adjustments of judgment, 
also on the part of the hunter, must be 
made when the character of the coun- 
try varies. In hills and mountains, deer 
crossings are generally of a certain 
type, while in level country they may 
be quite different; they are different 
again in marshlands and deep swamps. 

Let us suppose that we are hunting 
in the hills. What would be a good deer 
crossing? In such country one slope 
at a time is usually driven. As drivers 
are hunters also and can take care of 
any bucks that double back, the three 
strategic lines to be watched are the 
crest of the ridge above, the line imme- 
diately before the drive, and the bottom 
of the valley below. It has been my 
experience that when deer are once 
startled and on the move, while they 
may pause in thick cover, they prefer 
to run through rather open woods, and 
even through old orchards and across 
open fields. Therefore don’t suppose 
that a wide open place can’t be a good 
crossing. I have known bucks to run 
through yards and gardens, and they 
think nothing of crossing highways. 

However, one thing should be re- 
membered: in approaching an exposed 
area, a buck likes to come up to it 
through some cover. Time and again 
I've known a wary stag to steal through 
some little thicket or headland of green- 
ery, in which he could pause to recon- 
noiter before making his break into the 
open. This reconnoitering is one of the 
most characteristic traits of the white- 
tail deer. 

Favorite crossings for deer on hills 
are the heads of little gullies or leads, 
Gepressions in the line of a ridge, an- 
cient trails made by deer themselves 
and other wild creatures, points of in- 
terception between one good deer local- 
ity and another. In going up or down 
a hill, unless he be in headlong flight, 
a deer never makes the ascent or descent 
in a straight line. I once watched a 
whole herd of deer zigzagging up a 
slope. So perfect is the instinct that 
tells a wild animal how to travel in the 
hills, that many of our great railroad 
systems, when they cross mountains, 
follow almost to a foot the route of the 
ancient game trails, made chiefly by 
the buffalo. I am certain of this fact 
because engineers who helped lay the 
routes have told me so. In standing for 


Bucks aren’t haphazard in the 


choice of a crossing—so use 


your head 


and meet them there 


deer in the hills, try to figure out what 
you would do if you were a deer; that 
is, where you would cross a ridge, ascend 
a slope, descend into a valley. In nearly 
every case the deer, if he is not hard 
pressed, will take a course that any 
good human mountaineer would choose. 
Any point along such a course is a 
crossing. 

At this point a word might be said as 
to the matter of occupying a crossing. 
A good hunter takes pains to locate 
himself so that the buck’s approach is 
easily visible; and he gives attention 
also to openings for a shot from the 
position he takes. It is bad to stand in 
a very thick place. The deer may 
come to you, but you may have no 
chance to kill him. You want to be 
where he is coming, and you want to 
give yourself a good shot at him. 

I have killed many bucks while kneel- 
ing, while standing up, while sitting 
down, and a few while lying down. Per- 
haps standing up affords the hunter the 
best stance. On a deer crossing, infinite 
caution is necessary. Many hunters lose 
the chance of a lifetime by smoking. 
Others fidget. Others eat their lunch 
with a great noise and show of white 
papers. Some sleep profoundly. I know 
one man who tries to count the trees 
in sight, and another who keeps a rec- 
ord of all the birds he sees. Some walk 
up and down. I know some who read 
even newspapers! As a matter of fact, 
deer hunting is a major sport, and while 
engaged in it a man ought to give it all 
he has. 

Accordingly, he should remain alert, 
concentrate on the business at hand, be 
silent, and certainly motionless. The 
approach of a deer is often soundless, 
and the restless stander has small 
chance of getting his buck. In nearly 
fifty years of following the white-tail, 
I have found that if a man stands per- 
fectly still, he doesn’t run much danger 
of being seen by a deer—provided, of 
course, that he does not make his pres- 
ence spectacular. 

This point is important when one is 
considering whether to stand before or 
behind some such natural object as a 
rock, a tree, or a 
bush. Unless the 
bush be thin, offer- 
ing a slight screen, 
it is better to stand 





before it; and always before a rock or a 
tree. For if a man is behind one of 
these objects, he has continually to move 
partly out from hiding to see what is 
approaching, and movement is fatal. 
Sitting on a stump or a log is a good 
plan, but I should not recommend stand- 
ing on one. The chance of being seen 
is too great, and the footing somewhat 
precarious. 

Turning now to the best places for 
stands in flat wooded country, I am go- 
ing to begin by mentioning the names 
of some of the best deer stands I know, 
as these very names will suggest the 
kinds of places that mark the runs of 
deer: the Seven Sisters (seven great 
yellow pines), the Saddle Oak (a huge 
deformed blackjack), the Laurel Tree 
(a magnolia grandiflora, growing in the 
pine woods, not its natural habitat), the 
Bald Cypress (a huge old landmark of 
a tree), the Open Pea Stand (an open 
piece of ground in otherwise unbroken 
woods—a place where peas’ were 
planted), the Tar-Kiln Stand (an old 
tar kiln on the edge of a road, other- 
wise monotonously the same), the Tu- 
pelo-Pond Stand (a crossing on a main 
road somewhat shielded by a small 
pond grown to tupelos), the Focus 
Stand (where several natural deer 
trails converge), the Hurricane-Tree 
Stand (marked by a giant of the for- 
est felled by a hurricane), the Big- 
3eech Stand (marked by a beech tree 
of primeval stature), and the Blasted- 
Pine Stand (a monarch yellow pine, 
still standing, though long ago struck 
by lightning). 

In considering that list, notice that 
practically every one not only is a deer 
crossing but also a marked feature of 
the landscape. Deer know the moun- 
tains and the forests and the swamps 
far better than we do; and I’m con- 
vinced that they steer their course by 
the natural lay of the land, by ancient 
and conspicuous landmarks, by short 
cuts between where they are and where 
they want to go. 

As the white-tail has become, wher- 
ever he is hunted, a nocturnal animal— 


though in the (Continued on page 67) 
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By WILLIAM M. RUSH 


HE mountain sheep, or bighorn, 

as it is popularly called, is the fin- 

est big-game animal in the United 
States. Its head, with the massive 
curled horns, is a highly prized trophy. 
And the stories of its capture, in the 
high, snow-bound peaks of the Rockies 
or the dry desert ranges of the South- 
west, generally put to shame the boasts 
of hunters for other types of big game. 
But there will be few such stories told 
in the next decade. The bighorns have 
become so scarce that they are pro- 
tected over most of their range, and the 
decrease continues at an appalling rate. 
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The U. S. Forest Service's estimate of 
the number of mountain sheep in 1921 
was nearly 14,000; its 1938 count was 
less than 8,500! Contrast this with 1876, 
when the intrepid scout Yellowstone 
Kelly stood in the Judith River Basin of 
Montana and saw buffaloes, deer, elk, 
bears, and mountain sheep without mov- 
ing from one spot. In the same year 
George Bird Grinnell, the naturalist, 
found bighorns plentiful in the foothill 
country of eastern Montana! 

What happened to the myriads of 
mountain sheep that the early travelers 
found roaming the foothills of all the 


Mountain sheep live up to their name, often grazing above 
timber in the summer. The lambs seem plentiful in this herd 
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Western states? And what is to be the 
future for the pitiful fragment that re- 
mains? 

As long as twenty-six years ago, it 
was plain to conservationists that un- 
less something was done the mountain 
sheep would go the way of the passen- 
ger pigeon and the heath hen. I men- 
tion that period of time, because an in- 
cident of the fall of 1913 still comes 
back to me vividly. 

I was traveling on horseback from 
Bigtimber, Montana, south to the mouth 
of Little Troublesome with a party of 
men to put up some log buildings for 
the Forest Service. It was not a rich 
country; the bottom lands were fertile, 
but these comprised only a small part of 
the vast range land between the Yel- 
lowstone River and the Absaroka Moun- 
tains, a range land already badly over- 
grazed by domestic stock and almost 
wholly devoid of big-game animals. 

Coming up to Buffalo Pass, we 
reached an elevation of 9,000 feet. The 
snow was deep, the air was too thin for 
our laboring lungs, and every few min- 
utes we stopped to rest and get our 
second wind. To save our horses, we 
had dismounted, and I was taking my 
turn at breaking trail. I peered into the 
swirling snow at either side, watching 
for any wild animals that for some rea- 
son might have delayed starting for the 
low country, and been caught in the 
storm. 

Suddenly my vigilance was rewarded. 
I stopped in my tracks, so quickly that 
the horse I was leading almost stepped 
on me. Off to one side I had glimpsed 
five or six moving forms, about 100 
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CLOSE SEASONS ALONE 
WON'T SAVE OUR WILD 
SHEEP FROM EXTINCTION 


yards away. As I watched, all but one 
of them moved out of sight around a 
rocky crag. That one walked boldly 
along a ridge where the ground had 
been blown bare of snow, hesitated a 
moment, then jumped off into a drift 
and stood motionless with only its head 
and about six inches of back visible. It 
was a mountain sheep, the first I had 
seen all fall. 

I made no move toward the rifle that 
hung in its scabbard on my saddle. We 
needed fresh meat; but of all wild 
things the mountain sheep seemed to 
have the hardest time getting along, 
and I’d never thought it fair to kill 
them for meat unless one had to, to 
keep from starving. Fortunately for 
our larder, however, the rest of the 
party didn’t share my scruples. One of 
the valley men grabbed his rifle and 
shot, and the sheep slumped down in 
the snow. 

The pass was a summering range for 
mountain sheep, and before the coming 
of the miners who killed them for meat 
and the stockmen who used practically 
all the grass for their domestic sheep 
the wild species had been plentiful. But 
in 1913 probably not more than twenty 
remained of the original band. Ours 
was the only bighorn killed in that re- 
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gion that year, and ever since then 
Montana has protected them the year 
round. 

But though legitimate hunting of 
mountain sheep was banned, poaching 
continued for a long time. Now, in the 
West a prospector or lonely homestead- 
er who kills an occasional game animal 
for food is not frowned upon. The num- 
ber of animals so taken is not large, 
and does not constitute a serious factor 
in game depletion. But wholesale and 
persistent killing of game by men who 
did not actually need the meat for sub- 
sistence was hardly excusable. Isolated 
miners, homesteaders, and a few down- 
right lawless killers kept right on shoot- 
ing mountain sheep whenever they had 
the chance. Game wardens were few, 
and far away from the mountain fast- 
nesses to which the wild sheep had re- 
treated. 

As late as 1923, a homesteader was 
tried for killing six mountain sheep in 
the Lewis and Clark National Forest. 
It had been hard to get evidence, for the 
meat had been widely distributed among 
the neighbors of the homesteader, and 
none would admit knowledge of the kill- 
ing. Finally the officers swore out a 
search warrant and arrived at the 
homestead early one morning, expect- 





Here's a properly balanced herd. Six ewes and a two-year-old ram pose at timber line in the Rockies 


ing to take the lawbreaker by surprise. 

He had been forewarned, however, 
and it wasn’t until late in the morning 
that one of the officers found the re- 
mains of a large fire in a _ willow- 
fringed hollow of a creek near by. 
Around the edges were bones, chunks 
of meat, and pieces of mountain-sheep 
hide, partly burned but still identifiable. 

The trial jury found the defendant 
guilty, and the judge assessed a heavy 
fine. The attorney for the defense, how- 
ever, claimed some flaw in the search 
warrant, appealed the case, got the evi- 
dence suppressed on the grounds of 
illegal search, and the culprit went free. 

Nevertheless, this case had a salu- 
tary effect, and I do not believe there 
were aS many as six mountain sheep 
killed in the next ten years in that 
whole region. 

So much for poachers. Unfortunately 
there are other factors, far more seri- 
ous, Which hinder the bighorn’s in- 
crease. 

When I was with the Forest Service, 
another ranger and I climbed one day 
to the top of a ridge on the Continental 
Divide. The ascent had been tedious, 
the day hot, so a breathing spell was 
indicated, and as usual we started scan- 
ning the country around us in search of 
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Rams often band up, but their spectacular 
fights and jumping sprees are seldom seen 


Weakened by the lack of forage, this 
sheep was an easy prey to pneumonia 


game. Suddenly Harry, my companion, 
scrambled for his glasses and exclaimed, 
“Gosh, Bill! Is that a mule over there?” 

I looked across the small mountain 
basin where he was pointing. Six or 
eight hundred yards away I could see 
some kind of animal perched on a bowl- 
der. It was a brownish color, but mak- 
ing strange movements for a mule 
seeming to expand one moment until it 
was about the size of that animal, then 
shrinking again as we watched. 

“It's a bird!”’ Harry exclaimed, when 
he got his glasses adjusted. “And it’s 
killed something.” 

By that time I had my glasses out 
too, and through them I could see plain- 
ly a huge golden eagle, folding its 
wings, extending them again, and then 
repeating the performance. The carcass 
at the bird’s feet was half devoured, 
and we were curious to know what it 
was. So we picked our way carefully 
across the rocks, scared away the eagle, 
and found the remains of a young lamb. 

Lambs of mountain sheep are a fa- 
vorite food of these enormous Rocky 
Mountain birds. Bobcats too are blamed 
for taking a heavy toll, particularly on 
the desert ranges of Arizona, Nevada, 
and California. Now, the golden eagle 
is not protected by state or federal laws, 
but it is a marvelous bird and there is a 
decided sentiment against its destruc- 
tion. That is the right spirit. The gold- 
en eagle should not be hunted down on 
all of its range in the United States; 
but wherever it threatens mountain 
sheep it must be rigidly controlled. 

There is yet another battle which the 
bighorn has to fight, in addition to his 
struggle against predators and repa- 
cious human beings. Dick Randall, one 
of the old-timers in Montana, used to 
tell of the epidemic in 1887, when hun- 
dreds of wild sheep perished from dis- 
ease. And that was not to be the last. 

Fifteen years ago, Sun River Canyon 
in Montana was the wintering ground 
for some 250 mountain sheep. It was 
heavily pastured by cattle and horses 
during the summer; and by fall little 
food remained for the bighorns that 
were forced to winter there. In sum- 
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mer they’d wax fat on the succulent 
plants they found at high altitudes, ina 
terrain too rough for domestic stock. 
But when winter came with its cold and 
snow, the animals had to leave the high 
country or perish. 

In December of 1924, reports began 
to come in that mountain sheep were 
dying in Sun River Canyon. Some dis- 
ease was taking heavy toll. The sick 
sheep were acting exactly as Dick Ran- 
dall said they had back in 1887. Im- 
mediate investigation was begun by 
competent veterinarians, and the di- 
agnosis was progressive pneumonia. 
Weakened from semistarvation, and 
thrown into close contact because of 
their small range, the band was reduced 
to about thirty by March, 1925. 

However, the disease did not recur 
the next year, and not long afterward 
all domestic stock was removed from 
this small wintering ground, so that the 
thirty survivors have shown a steady 
increase ever since. This would seem 
to indicate that an adequate winter food 
supply is good insurance against pneu- 
monia. 

Another disease which has wrought 
havoc is scabies, or infestation with 
psoroptic mites. These parasites are 
almost microscopic in size, and capable 
of enormous increase in numbers; one 
female is said to be capable of having 
1,500,000 descendants in thirty days! 
The mites live on the surface of the ani- 
mal’s body, obtaining their nourishment 
of blood by puncturing the skin. 
Wherever such a puncture is made (and 
in severe cases the whole back is af- 
fected) a scab forms, the hair falls out, 
and the skin is bared to the elements. 
An animal in such a condition may be 
compared to a man in subzero weather 
with the back cut out of his clothing 
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and his skin exposed from hips to neck. 

Mountain sheep have exceptional vi- 
tality, but not enough to withstand 
Rocky Mountain winters naked. Again, 
proper range conditions are the solu- 
tion. Scabies, like other diseases, flour- 
ishes in bands of animals weakened by 
starvation or other causes. 

But the bighorn’s troubles do not end 
even here. Mountain sheep are by na- 
ture polygamous, one ram to five or ten 
ewes being sufficient for breeding. In 
the old days, under natural conditions, 
a proper sex balance was maintained 
and there was a normal crop of lambs 
each spring. Now, however, the ratio of 
sexes is directly reversed. In every 

band that I know of 
there are several rams 
to each ewe—with the 
result that the fe- 
males are so abused 
that many of them do 
not breed. 

I was riding along 
the Gardiner River in 
Yellowstone National 
Park in November, 
1933. Some of the 
mountain sheep had 
already come down 
from their high sum- 

{ mer range and I had 
seen a few that day, 
but I was unprepared 
for the scene that met 
my eyes as I crossed 

a deep ravine and came around a rocky 

projection that had hidden the path. 

Six mature rams had cornered a ewe 
against the cliff, and one of them was 
breeding her when I first saw them. I 
rode to within fifty yards of the nearest 
animal, so I had a clear view of what 
followed. When the ram had finished 
his performance the exhausted ewe 
tried to lie down, but another ram 
forced her to stand while he repeated 
the process; then a third. Finally the 
ewe dropped, fagged out. The rams 
were inexorable and struck at her with 
their front feet until she stood up again. 
When she tried to escape they blocked 
her passage. So she braced her four 
legs widely apart to keep from falling 
and submitted to being bred several 
more times. 

From the condition of the animal this 
must have been going on for some time. 
She was young, probably not more than 
three years old, and in a pitiful plight. 
Her eyes bulged, her ears drooped, and 
her tongue lolled out of her mouth as 
she swayed from side to side in an ef- 
fort to keep her balance. As there 
seemed to be no end in sight to this 
abuse, I chased the rams away from 
her. Meantime, too exhausted to run, 
she lay down for a much needed rest. 

There have been many reports of 
such happenings to substantiate my 
contention that the reversal of sex 
ratios is an important factor in the 
numerical decline of mountain sheep in 
the United States. The reasons for this 
anomalous situation are few and sim- 
ple: the rams are stronger and more 
aggressive in feeding; they are not so 
susceptible to starvation as a pregnant 
female; they probably resist disease 
much better than gestating or lactating 
females; so (Continued on page 85) 
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OUND for pound, the brilliant-hued, voracious dolphin 
is as sporty a quarry as big-game fishing provides. A 
twenty-pounder is a rarity; fifty makes a whopper 
But the fury with which he hits the bait, and the way 
he lofts his streamline blue and gold body into the air make 
him all the sport an angler could ask. And for the photog- 
rapher, no subject could be more exciting—or more difficult } 
to catch. The terrific speed of the action, the vibration of i 
the boat, the constantly changing focus: all complicate the 
picture-taking even after a good subject has been hooked. 
But for John Mahony, a Miami, Florida, business man with 
a passion for fishing and photography, difficult subjects add 
to the fun. In due time, tireless experiment taught him how 
to meet the special problems of catching big-game fish in 
action. Even so, fifteen years of trying, and hundreds of 
wasted exposures, led up to the dolphin studies you see here. 
This is the first time they have been published anywhere. 
Dolphins roam Atlantic Coast waters as far north as Mon- 
tauk Point, New York, in the summer, but are plentiful the 
year round in the Gulf Stream off the Florida east coast, 
where Mahony takes his pictures. They are fished for, like 
other offshore species, from motor cruisers equipped with 
outriggers to keep the trolling lure clear of the wake. A 
bamboo rod with a five-foot, four-ounce tip, equipped with 
six-thread line, is a popular rig. When you hook a dolphin 
on a light rod like that, there’s excitement aplenty in store. 
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Dolphin trickery. Try to keep your line taut 

during this lunge toward the boat—just try! Right—It's a side flip this 
time, which snaps him upward 
to what looks like a new high 


NO GIANTS, THESE DEEP-SEA ACRO- 


BATS, BUT FOR LIVELY SPORT AND 
SPECTACULAR PICTURES THEY HAVE 


FEW EQUALS AMONG GAME FISH 


A fighting fool is boated (left), look- 
ing surprisingly small after the battle 
he put up. He's given all hands a run 
for their money, and he still has it 
in him to provide a tasty dinner dish 
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CLOSE-UP Here is a real candid-camera fan trying to catch an elk 

at short range in Washington's North River region. Sherry 
Arps, Chehalis, Wash., luckily was on hand to catch both photographer 
and model. We'd still like to know how the close-up itself came out 





VICTORIOUS DIANA Miss Rosemary Keogh of Sydney, Australia, 


shot the first moose killed by a woman in 
Quebec Province during the 1939 season. The trophy had a 54-inch spread 
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THAR SHE BLOWS! This split-second photo from 


Charles E. Grayson, Daven- 
port, lowa, catches a gun at the moment of bursting. Mayor 
Richard Howes of Clinton, lowa, was starting a corn-husk- 
ing contest with blank shells. When his first shot made a 
dull thud, he reloaded and fired, and the gun blew. The wad 
of the first shell had blocked up the barrel. Nobody hurt! 





PLASTICS A gunstock and fore-end 


made of plastic Tenite 
by the Tennessee Eastman Corp. They are 
said to be stronger and less affected 
by moisture than wooden stocks, yet 
to have the beauty of fine walnut burl 


CLAY TARGETS ,°°.~on? swept 


by wars, 
Sam's sailors luckily can still do their 
firing at clay pigeons. P. L. Vlasich 
contributes this unusual picture of his 
shipmates trapshooting aboard the naval 
cargo vessel U.S.S. Sirius, en route from 
the Panama Canal to San Diego, Calif. 
The trap stands between the two gunners 
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| 3 Wildlife: Beaver in his element ~ We 





Pia us your unpublished photographs 
—those you think suitable for OUTDOOR 
LIFE. We'll pay first-class rates for all we 
use! And we hope to use lots of them. 





The ones on this page don't begin to show 
the variety we're after. Dramatic, newsy, 
picturesque—we want all kinds, so long as 


they're not posy or artificial-looking. 
P : ’ Kink: Raidproof, flyproof camp food I¢ 
So mail your favorite prints to our Picture ian — 


Editor, inclosing a self-addressed envelope 
with full return postage. And be sure to give 
the facts about each photo: who? what? 
where? how? when?—also novel sidelights. 


Put your camera to work... show us some 
"naturals" ... and you'll cash in! 
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Hard-to-Get Shot: Salmon takes a hurdle 
Oddity: Maine doe with horns 








Marajo Islanders and their lassos will soon break up this crocodile convention 


Amazon Crocodiles 
Die by the Rope 























ATIVES of Marajo Island, Brazil, have their own exciting 

way of dealing with crocodiles. They lasso the huge rep- 

tiles, or harpoon them, and haul them ashore to be slain 
with axes. It’s sport, and good sense, too. For Marajo, a swampy 
delta island nearly 200 miles long, at the mouth of the Amazon 
River, is a favorite haunt of crocodiles—deadly ones sometimes 
twenty feet long, which prey on the islanders’ precious cattle. So 
the natives, taking to the warpath, have learned to account for 
scores of the brutes in a day’s work. 

Lassoing the half-submerged monsters is no easy trick, but the 
islanders prefer it to shooting because crocodiles are hard to kill 
outright with a bullet. If merely wounded, they disappear before 
the hunter can get in a second shot, only to return later and con- 
tinue their raids. Harpooning is difficult too, but comes in handy 
when the crocodiles are lying too far 
offshore to be roped. A trained thrower 
will often score a hit at a spot where an 
observer can see only mud and water. 


At left, a harpooner checks up 
on his weapon before the throw. 
Most of the hunters below are 
riding on bullocks, the best 
means of travel in the swamps 
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A party of native hunters inspects a successful morning's 
work. This pile of slaughtered crocodiles is only part of a 
lot of forty, taken with lasso and harpoon in a few hours 











Saving an Icebound Deer 





The rescuers, above, smash the ice and pole their way to the distant 
deer. At left, the buck has struggled out of his hole onto the ice 
and is too worn out even to dodge as Fredericks swings the rope 





NE DEER in New Jersey can ricks spotted the young buck on the ice. a steel boat to the reservoir, smashed a 
thank Waldo Fredericks, who Tracks on the shore showed that it had channel out to the buck, and roped it 


helps guard Newark’'s upstate water- shaken off a pack of wild dogs by taking Too cold and exhausted to struggle, the 
shed, for saving it from a cold fate. On to the treacherous surface, only to fall buck was towed ashore and given a 
patrol at Oak Ridge Reservoir, Frede- in. With two aides, Fredericks hauled’ rest and a good feed before release. 





TWO SIMPLE KINKS OUTDOORSMEN SHOULD FIND USEFUL 





* - ; ; = CAMP SHOWER A bucket of water, a hose, 


and a can punched with 

DEER TOTER These Californians have devised a clever stretcher for their holes makes this one. Suck on the hose to get it siphon- 
trophy. Double slits cut in the hide form the loops (three to ing, put it in the "shower head," and bathe. When done, 

each side) that take the poles. The antlers are twisted up so they won't drag blow out the hose and save some water for next time 
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GUNSTOCKS SHOULD 
BE BEAUTIFUL 


OONER or later almost every man 
with a genuine love of rifles wraps 
up his old Springfield, Winchester, 
or Remington, as the case may 

be, and sends it off to be dressed up in 
a tailor-made stock. Then, as impa- 
tient and excited as a kid waiting for 
Christmas, he sits around chewing his 
finger nails and waiting for the ex- 
pressman to arrive at his door with a 
long thin box that proclaims there is a 
gun inside. 

More often than not the stocked rifle 
is a little sweetheart, just what he 
wanted. Our rifleman takes it out to 
the range, and his pals admire it. If 
the bedding is as good as the shaping 
and checkering, his restocked rifle per- 
forms well, too. He is a happy man. 

But no matter how well it shoots and 
how well it fits, this custom-stocked 
rifle ought to be a thing of beauty as 
well. It may have all the sterling prac- 
tical virtues, but unless it is nice to 
look upon, the man who ordered it will 
not be long content. 

So let’s take a look at this business 
of designing a custom stock with both 
beauty and utility in mind. Let’s see 
some of the places where a man can go 
astray in his specifications. That job of 
the new stock will cost from $35 to 
$100, and, as the old saying goes, that 
ain’t hay! 

Not so many years ago anyone who 
wanted a stock of decent fit and pro- 
portions had to get it tailor-made. 
Stocks on the standard factory rifles 
were almost incredibly poor. They were 
examples of everything a stock ought 
not to be. All had skimpy fore-ends, 
too small butt plates, and thin, low 
combs. The stock on the old Model 54 
Winchester was pretty bad; but those 
on the Model 30 Remington and the 
Model 20 Savage were enough to give 
anyone who had once handled a real 
stock, bilious attacks and spots be- 
fore the eyes. 

Now the situation is happily changed. 
The stocks on the Model 70 Winchester 

successor to the old Model 54—and 
the Model 30 Remington have good 
fore-ends, satisfactory drop at comb 
and butt, and good, wide, flat butt 
plates. They aren’t perfect, in my opin- 
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It's a fine rifle, but the comb is too far back and the 
carving around the checkering a bit on the gaudy side 


ion, but any man of average propor- 
tions ought to be able to do good shoot- 
ing with them. A small man can saw 
off a quarter or a half-inch of butt, 
perhaps more, and be fitted to a T. A 
six-footer, with a long neck and long 
arms, can lengthen the stock with a 
recoil pad. 

With a little change in length of pull, 
then, 95 shooters out of 100 can be per- 
fectly fixed up with a factory job. 

So what? Why all this fuss about 
special stocks? Who buys them—and 
why? 

People whose measurements depart 
too much from the average need them. 
A small woman, for instance, ought to 
have a special job all around. But in 
the long run, the average buyer of a 
custom stock is of the species known 
as the gun nut. He loves guns for 
their own sake. He is a perfection- 
ist and something of an experimenter. 
He may hunt little; perhaps he isn’t a 
particularly good shot; but he 
love firearms. 

So it strikes me that the first requi- 
site of the custom stock is that it 
should be a thing of beauty. Looking 
at it should make its owner happy in- 


does 


stead of giving him a pain in the neck. 
Your gun nut will probably deny it, but 
the principal reason he got the gun was 
so he could look at it, anyway. 

The beauty of a gunstock lies pri- 
marily in its lines. Figured wood helps, 
so does fine checkering and lush en- 
graving; but neither of them can save 
the looks of an intrinsically ugly gun 
any more than a homely woman can be 
made into a glamour gal by the addi- 
tion of powder, rouge, permanent wave, 
and diamonds. 

How then can a man ordering his 
first tailor-made stock be sure that it 
will have that intangible thing known 
as beauty of line? It isn’t wholly a 
matter of measurements, by any means. 
Two stocks can have practically the 
same dimensions, yet one will be clean, 
sweet to look at, racy, and the other 
ugly and clumsy. As in women, so in 
guns! I know two sisters, both blue- 
eyed blondes. Their clothes are inter- 
changeable and their features much the 
same, but one is plain-looking and the 
other knocks your eye out. So it is with 
gunstocks! 

However, a few hints will help. The 
man who wants a handsome rifle should 
avoid freak dimensions. Big, fat, bea- 
ver-tail fore-ends are ugly. So are all 
the Monte Carlo combs I have ever 
seen. Very long pistol grips belong 
in the same class. Cheek pieces that 
look as though they had been put 
on as 


an afterthought don’t improve 
lines any, either. 
The 


man who orders a tailor-made 





Mauser and Springfield rifles with stocks by the late A. G. Minar, who turned out some of the 
most beautiful gunstocks ever made. Cheek pieces are in the Continental style, considered 
somewhat inferior, in prone shooting, to the Schuetzen design. Comb of the lower gun is better 
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stock should avoid corny dimensions, 
for, after all, a rifle should look like a 
rifle, not like something Buck Rogers 
would aim at the Red Raiders of Nep- 
tune. A good way to get satisfactory 
lines is in the selection of a gun-stocker. 
Some are artists with fine eyes for line 
and proportion; others are merely 
workmen. It is a very good notion to 
see some examples of your prospective 
stocker’s workmanship. If the lines 
please you, you'll probably be satisfied 
with the stock he whittles for you. If 
they don’t, it is usually impossible to 
communicate your own ideas by the 
means of words. 

Here are some specific suggestions 
for the neophyte at ordering a stock 

suggestions which tend to make the 
lines more beautiful and also make the 
rifle fit and handle better! 

Specify a smaller grip than you will 
find on most factory rifles. A small 
grip adds trimness, dash, and beauty 
to the stock; it also enables the shooter 
to get a firmer grip with his thumb and 
three fingers of his right hand. As a 
consequence his trigger finger is freer 
and under better control. I am over 
six feet tall, but my hands are about 
average, and I find that a grip of less 
than 5 inches in circumference is my 
meat. Two of my .best-looking, best- 
fitting rifles have grips of 4% inches, 
another one of 45, inches. A fine 7 mm. 
which I picked up secondhand has a 
grip of 5'4 inches and is on the large 
side. The best shape is roundish oval 
in cross-section; neither the perfectly 
round grip nor the long oval fits the 
hand so well. 

For beauty and proportion, the fore- 
end should measure just a bit less than 
half the length of the barrel—both 
measured from the receiver. A 10-inch 
fore-end with a 24-inch barrel makes 
the latter long and snaky-looking; from 





A butt-plate trap is a handy gadget. Within 
this German-made plate you can carry small 
tools, a pull-through, and grease or oil 
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lf you want a scabbard to carry your ‘scope-mounted rifle when you go hunting on horseback, 
you'll probably have to get it specially made, perhaps like the one Mrs. O'Connor is using to 
stow her rifle, ‘scope and all. Ordinary gun boots make no provision for a mounted glass 


11 to 111% inches is better. A 10'4-inch 
fore-end goes well with a 22-inch bar- 
rel. In cross section the fore-end is 
roundish, pear-shaped, with a flattened 
bottom that gives the left hand a firm 
grip and easy control of the swinging 
rifle. A well-shaped fore-end does the 
job just as well as a bulky beaver-tail, 
and looks trim and neat instead of gro- 
tesque. Six inches ahead of the re- 
ceiver, where my left hand grasps the 
fore-end, it measures but 5'5 inches 
around, barrel included. 

Beauty and utility go hand in hand 
very often. A good example is the 
shape of the comb. It should be high 
enough above the grip to protect the 
shooter’s schnozzle from the impact of 
his right thumb; and that thumb, by 
the way, should always be around the 
grip. Anyone who has to shoot with 
his thumb along its side has a bad 
stock. With the stock on the govern- 
ment Springfield anyone more than five 
feet tall has to shoot with the thumb 
alongside, or get his nose knocked off. 
Many shooters who learned on the 
honorable service .30/06 still keep the 
habit. It isn’t a good one. Also, it seems 
to me, the point of that comb ought to 
be undercut, else it will look exceeding- 
ly drab and plain. We are after beauty 
along with utility, remember! 

In the last few years the cheek 
pieces turned out by the better stock- 
ers have become more and more civ- 
ilized. For many years we copied the 
British and Continental type of sport- 
ing cheek piece. It does very well if it 
fits. But most men, particularly those 
who have done much prone shooting, 
are apt to run their necks out and put 
their cheek bones on the forward edge 
of the cheek piece now and then. Re- 
sult? A good sharp crack! 

Of better design is a modification of 
the old Schuetzen cheek piece. With it 
a man can run out his neck as far as it 
will unwind without the penalty of a 
crack. Reason? The forward edge of 
the thing just ain’t. It blends right into 
the stock. It is not only more utili- 
tarian, but actually more beautiful! 
The job of the cheek piece is to support 


the whole cheek and make possible a 
firmer hold, so for most people it should 
project at the bottom from %, to % of 
an inch. A man with a fat jaw would 
require less projection; a cadaverous 
individual more. The first measure- 
ment is just right for me, and I suppose 
you’d say I have a medium-thin face. 

As far as the pull goes—that is, the 
measurement from the middle of the 


butt to the middle of the trigger—that 
of all my rifles measures 13% inches. 


I am on the tall side, but I have seen 
men as tall as I, who swore by shorter 
stocks. Much depends on individual 
shooting habits, so trying out various 
lengths is the only way to tell for sure. 
As a usual thing, though, a short man 
will take from 13 to 1314 inches and the 
average man from 1314 to 131s. 

For the last several years, rifle stocks 
have been following the lead of those 
on shotguns by getting straighter. My 
first custom stock had a 2%-inch heel 
drop and it was then considered daring- 
ly straight. I have one rifle now with 
214 and another with but 2 inches. 
Measurements are, of course, from line 
of iron sights, but they are used with a 
‘scope. The straight stock makes for a 
fast-handling rifle with less apparent 
recoil; so the straighter it is, within 
limits, the better, particularly if it is to 
be used with a ’scope, as mine are. 

Pitch—in other words, the relation of 
the length of heel and toe—is a moot 
question. A shotgun takes a down pitch 
of from an inch to none at all. Rifles 
take much more—from three to five 
inches. Again it is a case of try and 
see. Mine have 414 inches and seem to 
grip my shoulder firmly. Those with a 
3-inch pitch have always seemed to me 
long of toe and clumsy, prone to slip 
down in rapid fire. 

The world is full of good, flat butt 
plates which from the point of utility 
alone are all anyone should want. The 
best-looking, however, are of light, thin, 
strong steel sharply checkered. In the 
past (so far as I know), all have been 
imported from Germany. If the supply 
holds out, the man putting much money 
into a stock (Continued on page 68) 
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A 3-year-old Schowalter buck and his mate 


ANY a tiller of the soil has helped 
M solve his personal farm problem 

by raising game birds for stock- 
ing purposes. But E. J. Schowalter, a 
Wisconsin dairyman, has gone into the 
game business in a big way. He raises 
deer — white-tails— and makes a tidy 
profit doing it. 

The Schowalter farm, near Jackson, 
Washington County, is mainly devoted 
to dairying; deer breeding is still just a 
hobby with the owner and his 13-year- 
old son Donald. Besides the fun and 
profit, they get a kick out of the travel- 
ing involved. The two have trucked deer 
as far as Texas and Virginia, and as 
Schowalter says, “If it weren’t for the 
deer, Donald and I would never have 
seen the country.” 

It all started back in 1925, when the 
dairyman received a pair of deer as a 
gift. He fenced in a shady part of the 
farmyard for them, and they thrived. 
By 1931 the herd had developed a sur- 
plus, and Schowalter sold several ani- 
mals to a private estate in northern 
Wisconsin. The next year he received 
an order for 15, and business boomed 
from then on. Schowalter now buys 
and trades deer, as well as selling them; 
he has made sales in 17 states all told, 
and purchases from several outside 
states. In the six winter months of 
1938-39 alone, he sold 60 head. 

Schowalter is far from being the only 
deer breeder in Wisconsin—the state 
now licenses such farms, and some 30 
of them are registered—but he’s one of 
the most experienced and successful. 
He feeds his animals ground alfalfa, 
corn, oats, powdered molasses, commer- 
cial dairy concentrates, and stock beets, 
with loaves of bread as a special treat 
now and then. The herd is well be- 
haved, except in mating season, when 
the bucks sometimes kill does. To pre- 
vent this, horns are removed each fall. 

The does will raise one or two fawns 
a year, with few exceptions. The fawns 
are active from birth, but even in cap- 
tivity their mothers hide them in the 
grass, approaching them only at night. 

Schowalter’s experiences will help to 
spike that persistent legend that the 
number of points on a buck’s antlers 
indicates its age. He has had one 2- 
year-old with eight points, four on a 
beam, and a 4-year-old with 17. It’s 
feeding, he says, that largely determines 
the number of points. 
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OR HOLIDAY HOSPITALITY, tens of millions of Americans 
have their own idea of a sound and proper drink. Following 
the century-old tradition, they drink Ballantine’s Ale. 
Like Peter Ballantine in 1840, they take one drink to test its 
PURITY ...a second for BODY... a third for FLAVOR—and see, 
in the 3 moisture rings left by the glass, his famous trademark. 


Peter Ballantine’s taste in ale is truly America’s own. More people 


get more enjoyment from Ballantine’s Ale than from any other... 


AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING ALE 











RAY BERGMAN, Caditor 
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DAY or two of ice fishing will 
serve to brighten the somewhat 
dreary weeks of middle and late 
winter, if you are hardy enough 
to stand cold weather, and if the laws 
of your state permit that form of an- 
gling in the waters you propose to fish. 

For this form of fishing a good ice 
cutter is demanded. An ax will not do 
the work properly. Good ice cutters 
are sold in hardware stores throughout 
the ice country. The kind I like sells at 
a reasonable price, is heavy enough to 
cut through the ice quickly, yet light 
enough so it isn’t tiresome to use. The 
fact that it’s jointed makes it easy to 
carry. Even though you should make 
only one or two ice-fishing trips this 
season, it is worth while to equip your- 
self with an ice cutter. It will last for 
years and add to your enjoyment. 

There are two kinds of ice fishing. 
The first and most widely known is tip- 
up fishing. The tip-up is a mechanical 
device which enables you to fish through 
a hole in the ice without holding the 
line in your hand in order to know 
when you have a strike. It is designed 
to register automatically the bite of a 
fish in such a manner that you can see 
the warning from a considerable dis- 
tance. The bait used is usually some 
species of minnow. 

Tip-ups of various types and manu- 
facture are on sale in sporting-goods 
and general supply stores wherever ice 
fishing is practiced. Probably you will 
find those tip-ups which answer my 
specifications the highest priced, but as 
the best won't set you back more than 


35 cents each, the cost won't be much ° 


of an item, at least in those states where 
the number is limited by law to five or 
thereabouts. The best tip-ups are 
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For tip-up fishing a 
pocket in a weed bed 
is excellent, as this 
angler's catch proves 


Jigging equipment is 
simpler than tip-up, 
so it's always easy 
to try another spot 


equipped with a reel on which the line 
is spooled. Because of this a striking 
fish is able to take line freely. Failing 
reels, you must leave the loose line on 
the ice, where it is likely to freeze fast, 
or else catch on a rough spot when the 
fish starts to run with the bait. If the 
reel type of tip-up is unavailable, then 
get what you can and trust to luck and 
watchfulness. If it isn’t freezing weath- 
er, you will manage all right as long as 
you make sure that the place where the 
loose line lies is free of rough spots, so 
that a biting fish may take its run 
without hindrance. Only rarely will 
you be located too far from the warn- 
ing tip-up to feed out the line by hand, 
and so prevent a sudden jam some- 
where which will cause the fish to drop 
the bait. Therefore the mechanical de- 
vice which works the best gives the best 
results. Generally tip-ups are supplied 
with red signal flags, but black flags 
are preferable because they show up 
better against the white background. 
As for the line, 50 ft. should be enough. 
An 18-lb. test, black-silk waterproof line 
is ideal for the purpose. If you want to 
save money on the line, a 9-thread linen 
one will serve; but be sure to place a 
swivel between hook and line to pre- 
vent untwisting. Size of hooks is gov- 


erned by the size of your bait. Small 
minnows require small hooks, for large 
hooks will mangle the bait fish and 
cause them to die quickly. For such 
minnows, a No. 6 hook is about right. 
For minnows 3 to 4 in. long, sizes 1 to 
1/0 are all right, while minnows still 
larger require sizes from 3/0 to 5/0. In 
heavily fished waters, hooks tied to gut 
snells give the best results. My own 
preference is for eyed, long-shanked 
hooks tied to a 3-ft. snell of twisted imi- 
tation gut. This is strong and flexible, 
and even pickerel cannot cut it easily 
with their teeth. 

Additional equipment should include 
a 12-qt. minnow pail and a dipper made 
of copper-wire mesh. The dipper is use- 
ful to keep ice from forming in the fish- 
ing holes you cut. A small dip net to 
scoop minnows out of the pail as you 
need them is also a necessity. It’s no 
fun in icy weather to try and catch 
minnows in a bait pail with your bare 
hands. 

No matter how good your equipment, 
you will take few fish unless you pick 
good locations in which to cut the holes 
through the ice. If you know the water, 
pick the spots where you caught fish 
during the fall. If you don’t know the 

(Continued on page 58 
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Fishing Through Ice 
(Continued from page 52) 


water, cut holes until you find weed 
beds in water of medium depth. Select 
if possible a pocket in the weed bed 
where there is a clear spot surrounded 
by grass. Your minnows will continual- 
ly strive to reach the weeds, and the 
struggle will attract the attention of 
any pickerel in the vicinity. As winter 
food is not abundant, pickerel cruise 
around and when they find such pock- 
ets in the weeds will lie in wait for a 
minnow to appear in the open. Usually 
pickerel are found in water 4 to 8 ft. 
deep. 

Some anglers do all their ice fishing 
with a float, or dobber. But that re- 
quires constant watching of the holes 
so that you can see when a fish takes. 
And when the weather is very cold it 
is necessary to keep working at the ice 
to prevent the float from freezing in. 


ILVER shiners, being conspicuous, are 
the best bait, but they do not stay 

lively long after being put upon the 
hook. Chubs and suckers have more vi- 
tality. Along the Eastern seacoast salt- 
water killies are much used. They make 
excellent bait either in summer or win- 
ter. Game fish like them and they stand 
plenty of rough usage, being very hardy. 
But when bait is scarce, as it often is, 
anglers have to use whatever they can 
get so long as it’s legal. When the fish 
aren't biting, try putting two killies on 
the hook, if you have been able to get 
them, impaling each lightly through the 
tail. With bait hooked in this way, al- 
low a bit more time for a striking fish 
to take it into its mouth. Usually min- 
nows are taken head-first; so one 
hooked through the lips will allow 
quicker striking. However, use the dou- 
ble-minnow method of baiting with 
caution. Sometimes fish will take a 
single bait better than a double, though 
if the minnows are very small, two will 
always be better than one. With that 
exception, a good rule is to use only a 
single minnow until you feel sure it 
won't produce. 

If, after an hour’s fishing, you've had 
no strikes, change the location of your 
tip-ups. If you know you're fishing 
where fish are, then just make a slight 
change in your set-up. It is possible 
that the fish are not on the prowl for 
food. Under such conditions a minnow 
lowered close to a fish should get you 
a strike. 

When setting the line for fishing, let 
out just enough so that the minnow is 
about a foot above bottom. If there are 
weeds on the bottom, adjust the line so 
that the minnow can’t get into them; 
for if the minnow has line enough, it 
will dive into the thickest of the weeds, 
and when it is there you might just as 
well be fishing with a bare hook. With 
most minnows you'll need a sinker light 
enough not to retard the minnow’s ac- 
tivity to any great extent, yet heavy 
enough to prevent it from swimming 
high near the under surface of the ice. 
As a rule the weight required will range 
from BB shot to 3/0 buckshot, depend- 
ing on the size and strength of the 
minnow being used. Observe how the 
minnow acts with various weights and 
be guided accordingly. 

In my own locality, for the last five 
winters, tip-up fishing has proved to be 
the best method for pickerel, pike-perch 
(wall-eyes), and pike, these last being 

(Continued on page 54) 
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“Get the feel of a Pflueger Reel” 

and get a NEW pleasure out of fishing this season. 

There’s something in the construction and action of 
a Pflueger Reel that makes any angler a better fisher- 
man. Step into your dealer’s store and ask to see 
these reels which year after year are outstanding 
leaders in national fishing contests. 


PFLUEGER 


CUB 


pov Handle Drag 
SUPREM Brings a New Thrill to “Playing” Big Fish 


> Operates with an adjustable tension which keeps a taut 
: , line regardless of how your fish may rush or lunge. 
Lets big fish “take line’ while you hold the crank 
stationary. Fits Supreme, Summit, Akron, Nobby and 
other Pflueger Reels. Only $1.00—ask your dealer. 









Pflueger 
SUMMIT 





ar CHUM MUSKILL PAL-O-MINE Luminous 
Weedless Bait Minnow TANDEM 
Spoon Spinner 
Pflueger SUPREME New Snapile Spinner 
Price $25.00 a hg open » 
Al SUMMIT _— ae 
> _. $10.00 Chum Weedless Spoon 


No. 1993L 7172—sizes 2-3-4-$ 
Light Spool . . $10.00 prices—60c, 65c, 75¢ 
Muskill Bait 


Pflueger AKRON 
No. 1893—60 yd. $6.00 at 2460—sinee 
No. 1893L—60 yd. — prices 
55c, 65c, 90c 
Light Spool 
No. 1894—80 yd. $6. 50 13 Ba o nis : 
inishes— siz 
Pflueger NOBBY 6Sc to 98e each es 
No. 1963....$7.20 Peete Herne 
Pflueger MEDALIST Spinner 
4 sizes 1998—7 sizes 
$4.80 to $8.25 40c to 80c each 


Pflueger Pocket Catalog FREE 


Tells about leading game 
fish—where located—what 
they feed on—tackle for 
taking, etc. A catalog of 
Pflueger Reels, Spinners, 
Baits, Hooks, Lines, Rods, 
Leaders — everything in 
tackle for any kind oe" 
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Fishing Through Ice 


(Continued from page 53) 
called Northern pike where not called 
pickerel. 

With yellow perch I believe the jig- 
ging spoon is the best bet—which brings 
us to the second method of ice fishing. 
As the spoon also takes the other spe- 
cies of fish, and gives the advantage of 
using an artificial lure instead of being 
dependent on live bait, I consider it 
more sporting than tip-up fishing. 

To illustrate jigger fishing I borrowed 
the outfit of a neighbor, Harold Brett. In 
and around our town of Nyack, N.Y., all 
the jigging spoons—whether of nickel, 
brass, silver, or copper—seem to have 
been made by John the Russian, an ec- 
centric character who used to live there, 
or are imitations of his handiwork. 

One advantage of jigging is the ease 
with which you may try different loca- 
tions. To begin with, the equipment is 
simpler than that used in tip-up fishing. 
All you need is the spoon (though two 
or three would be safer), a jigging stick, 
and your ice cutter. With tip-ups it’s 
quite a job to pick up and try your luck 
elsewhere, so you're not likely to cover 
much ground. But the fellow with a 
jigging outfit wanders all over the 
place, cutting new holes to try out, and 
using the old holes which are usually 
scattered all over the lake. To wind up 
the lines on the jigging stick requires 
but a moment; many holes already cut 
but frozen over need little cutting; and 
new holes don’t have to be prepared 
with as much care as those cut for 
tip-ups. 


IGGER fishing is reasonably simple, 

then; but it takes a knack that is 
more readily acquired by some than 
others. Of course nearly any lure that 
will act alive when manipulated by 
jerking will produce some fish, but the 
closer the spoons follow the design 
shown, the more consistent fish catch- 
ers they're apt to be. 

To fish the jigging spoon, first 
the depth of water by dropping the 
spoon to bottom. Next set the line 
length so that, when the stick is brought 
to the lowest point to which you lower 
it in fishing, the spoon will be about 6 
in. from bottom. This point is reached 
when the stick is held downward at an 
angle of about 45 degrees. Bring the 
stick upward, with a snappy wrist mo- 
tion, to a horizontal position and hold it 
there for a second or two, while the 
spoon flutters down. After you have 
repeated this several times, vary the 
movement by continuing the upward 
jerk until the stick has reached an angle 
of 45 degrees upward; then at once 
lower the stick to its lowest point again, 
to prolong the fluttering of the spoon. 
Another variation is to flutter the spoon 
by jiggling the stick through an arc of 
not more than two or three inches. 

These are the chief movements. All 
others are variations or combinations of 
them at different speeds and arm-move- 
ment distances. Action and depth posi- 
tion may have to be varied to get strikes. 
Devise as many methods as you can, 
but always keep the basic movements 
in mind. The object is to bring out the 
effectiveness of the lure by making it 
appear as lifelike as you can. 

Give ice fishing a trial. It's good sport, 
and is certain to put color in your cheeks 
and stir your sluggish blood. Besides, 
fish caught in winter are wonderfully 
good eating.—Ray Bergman. 
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ANGLERS’ KINKS 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Bait Hanger 





RUBBER ¥ 
BAND 






ARTI FICIAL’ 
BAIT 


O MAKE a bait hanger for use in a 

boat, fasten a pair of eyed screws 
into opposite gunwales, and spread the 
eyes apart. Then stretch a rubber band 
between the two. Artificial bait can be 
hung on the rubber line; minnow 
buckets, from the screw eyes.—H. L. 
Evans, Ind. 


Dough Ball as Carp Bait 


ERE’S a formula for carp- bait 

dough balls that will hold together 
indefinitely in the water. Take % pt. 
of corn meal, % pt. of flour, and 1 table- 
spoonful of sugar; mix thoroughly in a 
dry pan; pour in enough boiling water 
to make a stiff dough; and form the 
dough into balls of the size you want. 
Drop these balls—a few at a time—into 
a kettle of boiling water, and be sure 
to keep it boiling. The balls will sink 


stirred. 


rise to the surface; then transfer them 


to a piece of paper and let them dry. 
In baiting, squeeze each ball out until 
it covers the entire hook.—H. A. Cru- 


baugh, Miss. 


Clip to Hold Fish 


HEAVY storage-battery clip, obtain- 

able from any auto-supply house, is 
an ideal device for holding a slimy fish 
by the tail while its scales are being 
scraped off; for the jaws of the clip are 
strong enough to hold even a large fish 
in position.—A. H. Waychoff, Ariz. 


Steelhead Spreader 
WIRE 
a 


LEADER 


F YOU find the usual 

method of fastening 
leader, sinker, and line a 
to a 3-way swivel as /, 
unsatisfactory as I / 
did for steelhead-trout {[ 


fishing, try a small 

spreader such as I’m 

using now, which TO SINKER 
weighs considerably 

less. Use wire about the thickness of 


lead in an automatic pencil to connect 
the leader and the sinker to the line. 
I’ve found spring brass wire the best, 
but stainless steel or bronze will do.— 
Michael Lazara, Jr., Wash. 








to the bottom and will have to be 
7 
* ANGLERS 
Minnows Die in Tank 
Question: I am trying to hold about 300 


minnows over for the next fishing season, but I 
find about 10 dead fish in the tank each day. I 
have them in a galvanized tank, with an air 
injector, so I think they have plenty of air. I 
feed them some oatmeal once a day and some 
hamburger about once a week.—D. A. S., Calif. 


Answer: I have never heard of any artificial 
minnow tank which could keep minnows from 
dying off. If you could simulate nature—mak- 
ing a natural pond—the minnows might do all 
right. They are frail creatures and do not 
thrive in captivity, but plant growth in their 
vicinity seems to keep them O. K.—R. B. 


Cracked Enamel 


Question: Can you give me any information 
regarding cracked enamel on the guide windings 
of my fly rod? What can I do to prevent it?— 
J. L., New York. 


Answer: Cracked guide windings are caused 
by the lacquer so many makers use to make a 
snappy-looking job. Should you rewind and not 
use lacquer or color preservative, the cracking 
would not occur.—R. B. 


To Preserve Pork Rind 


Can you furnish me with a 
preserving pork-rind chunks and 
pork strips? I want to prepare baits now and 
preserve them for use. Am using salt pork pur- 
chased in a meat market.—C. M. S., Calif. 


Question: 
formula for 


This formula for preserving pork 
infallible recipe: Cut 

Free the 
90 percent 
will float a 


Answer: 
rind is a guide—not an 
pork skin into strips of desired size. 
skin from the fat and place it in 
salinometer brine (a solution that 


QUERIES ° 


potato). Submerge the pork rind entirely and 
leave it there for 48 hr., then remove and drain. 
Bleach the skin by soaking for a few hours in 
diluted hydrochloric or acetic acid, either before 
or after the brine curing. When the skin has 
been well drained, pack it in bottles with a lit- 
tle glycerin and sufficient 10 to 20 percent 
formaldehyde solution to cover. Sodium ben- 
zoate will do instead of formaldehyde.—R. B. 


Waterproofing Linen Line 


Question: I intend to do considerable fish- 
ing with a linen thread, and wish you would 
tell me how to waterproof it.—S. S. P., Nebr. 


Answer: The only satisfactory treatment I 
have found for waterproofing a linen line is a 
paraffin bath followed by a thorough rubdown. 
The rubbing is very important. However, some 
prefer a linseed-oil treatment. Personally, I 
believe it would be better to buy the regular 
prepared waxed thread.—R. B. 


Third Rod 


Question: I have a 43% oz. 8-ft. trout rod and 
a 5%,-ft., medium-action, bait-casting rod. I 
would like one more rod for bass and possibly 
salmon. The question is: What weight and 
length rod would be suitable? What line? What 
leader?—G. B. M., New York. 


Answer: For your third rod, my advice would 


Continue stirring until the balls | 


be a 914-ft., 534 to 6'4-oz., depending on quality. | 


Naturally, the lower-priced rods weigh more 
than first-grade tools. Such a fly rod would take | 
an H.C.H. line, but the line should be extra 


heavy in the belly, say a calibration of about 
.048 to .050. 
for distance and bugs. The G.B.F. would be good 


The three-diameter lines are best | 


for the 914-ft. rod. The leader depends entirely | 


on your fishing. For bass bugs I have found that 
a 9-ft. leader, tapering from .019 to .013, is su- 
perior to the short leaders usually used.—R. B. 
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Big Fish — 
In Any Language 
(Continued from page 23) 


any particular fish 
kept only six. Every cast 


“pour le camp.” He 
he watched 


with an eagle eye and, when we had 
decided to move to the next “good 
place,” he would shrug his shoulders, 


pick up the paddle, and send us hell- 
bent for election down the rapids to the 
next likely backwater, brook mouth, 
spring hole, or feeding run. 

Here and there the succession of rap- 
ids and pools gives way to a placid 
stretch of water a mile or so in extent. 
While drifting down through these 
flats, I'd make myself comfortable in 
the lazyback canoe seat while Romeo 
guided the craft, paddling now and then 
to give it headway. Then it was that 
we would indulge ourselves, as best we 
could, in general conversation. His 
English was as bad as my French if 


that’s possible. By dint, however, of 
sign language, elaborate pantomime, 


and shouting ourselves over the rough 
spots, we managed pretty well to find 
out what the other fellow was talking 
about. And I am frank to admit that 
Romeo had as many polite smiles at 
my French as I had at his English. 


In this way, alternately loafing and 
fishing, we put mile after mile of the 
Jacques Cartier valley behind us. 


Eventually we reached the Rapide du 
Pain—Bread Rapids. This quarter mile 


of white water, the Peck’s Bad Boy of 
the river, originally derived its name 
from some large pine trees which stand 
near its head. Through the years, how- 
ever, in the inevitable mixture of 
French and English, “pine” became 
confused with “pain,” so that the pres- 
ent name carries little or no significance. 


I had had a good look at the tumbling 
waters of Bread Rapids on the way up- 
stream. While we walked up the trail 
on the bank, the guides, with pole and 
hand line, wrangled the canoes some- 
how to the top. Our descent, I had 
assumed, would be a leisurely one, by 
means of trail and hand line, so while 
Romeo “lined” the canoe past the diffi- 
cult falls at the top of the rapids, I 
took the trail. I had not gone far, how- 
ever, when I heard Romeo call, “Non, 
non, m’sieu! No good for walk. Good 
for jump!” 


E ACTUALLY seemed 
should prefer to walk rather than 
trust his craftsmanship “dans _ la 
riviére.” Properly chastened, I seated 
myself in the canoe, not caring to look 
at that hell-roaring cascade any longer 


hurt that I 


than necessary, having already seen 
what we were about to negotiate in our 
frail craft. However, if Romeo, who 


could not swim a stroke, was willing to 
brave the white horses of Bread Rapids, 
who was I, who had practically lived 
in the water when a boy, to say no? 
Rapide du Pain, like ancient Gaul, is 
divided into three parts. At the head 
there is a fall where the river pours 
itself through a barricade of bowlders, 
impassable except by means of hand 


line. This gives way to a chute, per- 
haps two hundred yards long, where 
the river, narrowed now to a third of 
its normal width, races along with its 


surface whipped into waves maybe three 
feet from trough to crest. This stretch 
of comparatively quiet water then hurls 
itself over and around a scattering of 
(Continued on page 56) 
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JITTERBUG the Wonder Plug 


Try my new, 
busy surface dancer. 
she isn’t the best 
top water bait you 
ever used, what in 
h— is? The big double- 
lobed spoon attachment 
not only makes the kait 
wobble but creates a 
loud paddling sound 
very noticeable to the 
bass, especially on a 
quiet night. 
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Double or 
Treble Hooks 





Exact Size Shown 


FRED ARBOGAST, 4 North St., Akron, O. 


$8.85 Postpaid 


Noise+-Action=B 1ss 


Bean’ s Ridge Top Hickory Ski 
———— 








Postpaid 


Touring model, single groove. Finest selected Men’s 6 ‘9”"Standard Bottoms.... .. $8.85 
second growth hickory same as used in the best Ladies’ 6’ Standard Bottoms 7.50 
imported skis. Matched for spring, weight Men's 6’'9”"Steel edges and clear bot- 
balance and appearance. toms 14.85 
Write for New Catalog 
L. L. Bean Inc., 176 Main Street, Freeport, Maine, Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 
. No. 60 | 
AREER | jes] | THE POPULAR TIGER FLY 
ode; 
| On lit, 
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Byrd, Peary, Lindbergh I 
and famous names i ws & I locked Sal m- 
top t t explorers . Dar licht + 
cop | tamen wie on. Dark & light pat- 
know that -- ; tern Size 4-( 10 
a 
Knives gi ost in service and satis- | T.D.E Jungle ce kK 
son facti in. blade, $2.00; No. ¢ | Shoulder Special 3 for $1. 
poticas dies: Wits ie Prices saesery ot Plain Bucktail Streamers 5 for 
$1.00. Squirrel Tail Wet Flies, sizes 8-10-12; Six for $1. 


571 Delta Avenue 


‘Marble Arms & Mfc. 00. 1.573,0283 AY" U.S.A. 


WARNER PRODUCTS (Dept. L) Norwich, Conn. 


FISHERMEN 


a fish getting prescription . . . use 
Hildebrandt Spinners for all kinds of fish- 
ing for complete happiness and success. 
The New Hildebrandt Hints is ready to 
come to you for the asking. It's FREE! 
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BOX 368 211 High Street LOGANSPORT, INDIAN 


rE a TO OWNERS OF (| FINE TACKLE for CHRISTMAS ff 
SADDLE HORSES =« B itenseoes tackle from my new, 1940 





















Save money on genuine Imported catalog. Hundreds of items—rods, reels, lines, 
English “tack.” Write for FREE flie t Special! For Christmas! My book, 
88 page English Saddlery Catalog Making and Using the Dey Fy ony 91:58 
that saves money for thousands. $e ve $2 pe ae on today 
Saddlery shipped on approval. coliaias ™ a >. 
Write today. “little joe” Wiesen- PAUL H.YOuNG 
feld Co., Dept.26-B, 112 W. North 

Ave., Baltimore, Md. 8065-2 Grand River Ave., Detroit. Mich. 
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THIS LABEL 
helps us fight cancer 
Thousands of anxious people, every year, 
are directed through New York City Can- 
cer Committee courtesy cards to hospitals 
where their cases are diagnosed and 
treated ... either free, or in proportion to 
their ability to pay. 
Help save these lives! Your dollar will do 
this. In addition, you will receive a supply 
of Package Labels, and our Quarterly 
Review giving you the latest information 
on cancer, line for better casting, better lasting and holding. 
You, too, will find it the line to win plenty of ham- 
mer-and-tongs battles with trophy-size fish. Use the 
Ashaway Extra Strength. Greatest wet strength pos- 
sible in a braided silk line. Waterproofed protection 
against mildew, rot, alkaline water. Each thread in- 
sulated against friction. Color black. Nine sizes. 


Ask your dealer for Ashaway Extra Strength. For 
free catalog of Ashaway Lines for all kinds 





“Another on 
an Ashaway!” 


AY PERRY, 
popular sports 
writer, shown 
above with 35 Ib. 
like others whose extensive fishing 


muskie 
gives them thorough knowledge of equipment — 
counts on the Ashaway Extra Strength bait casting 


9 oz. 


N.Y.€. CANCER COMMITTEE 


of the American Society for the control of 
Cancer, 130 East Sixty-sixth Street, N. Y. C. 
For $1 enclosed, please send me a supply of your 
Package Labels. T ntiesmal that in addition you 
will send me your Quarierly Review. 
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Street ___— 7 Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
ee rr Box 1006, Ashaway, Rhode Island 
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S a rule, cold water 
A holds more oxygen 
than warm water does. 
That’s why trout, 
which need more oxy- 
gen than other species of fish, are found 
in cold streams. But when the oxygen 
content is great enough they can often 
make out in water which may be con- 
sidered excessively warm for trout. That 
is probably the explanation for their 
presence in the Firehole River in Yel- 
lowstone National Park, where the wa- 
ter is warm as late as Sept. 25. 

That date is the latest on which I 
have taken a water temperature there, 
and I found it registered 77 degrees at 
3 p.m. However, brown trout thrive 
there, and at the times I have fished 
for them have fought as well as the best 
I have caught anywhere. Possibly the 
water of the boiling springs which flow 
into the river has something to do with 
its oxygen content, and of course the 
quantities of weeds found in the stream 
help to make the water suited to trout. 

Incidentally, brown trout will do well 
in waters where the temperature goes 
10 degrees or so higher than what is 
normally suitable for brook trout. 


The breaking strain on_ terminal 
tackle comes either when the fish takes 
the fly, makes the jump after being 
hooked, or surprises you with a fierce 
rush to some cover which he must be 
prevented from reaching to avoid en- 
tanglement and consequent loss. The 
first two causes are most common, with 
the first mentioned accounting for the 
majority of leader and hook breaks. The 
jump of the fish will be sure to cause 
trouble with light wire hooks and light 
leaders unless the strain caused by it is 
relieved by a quick drop of the rod tip, 
thus giving a slack line. When a fish 
makes a straightaway pull and tugs 
normally, the lightest-weight tackle will 
subdue very large fish. It all depends 
on the luck you have and the way you 
handle the situation. 
to expect too much 
from small fly hooks. They want them 
made of very fine wire so that a few 
bits of hackle will float them, yet they 
expect them to stand as much as a hook 
made of wire several thousandths larg- 
er in diameter. When using wire cali- 
brating .016 or less before forging, it is 
almost impossible to get the temper 
just right to avoid one of two mishaps 

breakage or straightening out. With 
the right care, however, and barring ac- 
cidents, large fish may be taken with 
extra-fine hooks properly tempered. 

Light hooks when tempered too hard 
will often break like glass. This also 
holds true of heavy wire hooks, which 
are best when tempered so that pres- 
sure will bend rather than break them. 
Naturally, the heavier the wire the less 
useful become the flies tied on them. 
But if the fish are not wary or finicky, 
or if a partly or entirely submerged fly 
is needed, then the heavier wire hook is 
best.._R. B. 


Anglers are apt 


Big Fish—In Any Language 


(Continued from 


bowlders on the river bed which trans- 
form the raceway into a series of boil- 
ing, seething caldrons, each one seem- 
ingly worse than the last. 

As we neared the tail of the chute, 
Romeo stood erect in the stern, paddle 
poised, the better to choose his course. 
Deciding upon the best path through 
what appeared to be a trackless maze 
of tossing white plumes, he seated him- 
self and dug in his paddle. The canoe, 
like a thing possessed, shot ahead. 
Bowlders were missed by inches as we 
catapulted through flurry after flurry. 
At the very foot of this maelstrom, 
Romeo gave our craft a last, final 
shove, driving us down and out from 
between two white cascades where the 
river plunged over two huge bowlders. 
Momentarily we seemed to hang in mid- 
air; then the prow dipped almost under, 
bobbed up again, and we finished the 
journey to quiet water to the tune of 
the inevitable “Alouette,” rendered by 
Romeo in the original French version. 


EANWHILE we were nearing camp. 
Pool after pool had been fished and 

“no beeg” had yet displayed interest in 
our choicest selection of flies. Romeo 
became more and more concerned. 

“Deux good place for beeg,” said 
Romeo, holding up two fingers. “Dam. 
No good. Bad luck.” And then the al- 
ways useful shrug of the shoulders. 

“Never mind, Romeo,” I told him. 
“Good time, just the same.” 

“Non, non,’ he insisted. “Vous catch 
ze beeg. Sure.” 

At last we came to the “new slide” 
a place where the mountain, with the 
aid of copious rain and gravity, had 
poured into the river a hell's half acre 
of bowlders, rocks, and débris. Romeo 
perched himself on the top of a high 
rock while I fished from the _ point. 
From his vantage point he could 
plainly each cast and watch what hap- 
pened as the retrieve was made. When 
my second cast swung past his lofty 
perch he shouted. 

9 ! .! M’sieu, beeg! Beeg!” 

Just as he spoke my eye caught the 
flash of a large trout as it swung be- 
neath the Bucktail. I cast again and 
retrieved, this time allowing the fly to 
sink a little deeper. As the cast passed 
Romeo, I had a heavy strike. Auto- 
matically I set the hook—and the fight 
was on. Back and forth across the pool 
the big trout tore, making the reel howl 
with each run. Romeo jumped up and 
down on the bank, waving the landing 
net and shouting instructions in French. 

Tiring of racing across the pool and 
back, the big fish sounded and refused 
to budge. For an anxious moment I 
feared that the line was fouled on the 
bottom, but finally the pressure of the 
rod began to tell. Down through the 
clear water I could see now and then 
the flash of the broad side as the fish 
attempted to fight its way back to the 
depths once more. Finally, as it came 
close to the surface it made one last 
determined run out into the swift cur- 
rent, again taking line from the reel. 
But the effort proved too great, and soon 
I was able to turn the fish’s course away 
from the heavy current into the quieter 
water near shore. 

Slowly I shortened line and led the 
fish, weary and on its side, toward the 
bank where Romeo waited with the net 


see 


page 55) 


submerged well under the surface. As 
the trout floated over the net, Romeo 
lifted and the fight was finished. 

Solemnly the fish was carried away 
from the water’s edge to a place where 
it could be unhooked. Just as solemnly 
we shook hands across its glistening 
side as it lay on the grass between us. 

“By Gar!” said Romeo. (Yes, he ac- 
tually said it.) 

It was with regret that I said good- 
by to my guides. Romeo commented 
once again on the infrequency with 
which “ze beeg” interested themselves 
in our offerings. 

“Never mind,” 
good fisherman.” 

Romeo's eyes opened wide and an ex- 
pression of outraged unbelief came over 
his face. “Non, non, m’sieu! Vous good 
fisherman.” 

“How good?” I asked him, just to see 
what would happen. 

“Bon—trés bien—GOOD-good!” 
Romeo. 

I found it comforting to realize that I 
might continue to hold my head high 
among my brother anglers. Had not 
Romeo Pajeau placed upon my modest 
efforts the seal of his approval? 

And the next time I hear a French- 
Canadian dialect story I shall listen 
more carefully; and, listening, wonder 
just what American-dialect Ro- 
meo has told to Pete and Antoine about 
me and my search for “ze beeg.” 


I told him. “Me 


—no 


said 


stories 





Do You Know Your Stuff? 
ANSWERS 


1. Yes. The outer sheath is shed annu- 
ally; the inner core remains. 

2. Hackle fly has hackle tied at head 
only; palmer has hackle full length of 
body. 

3. Full choke, improved modified, mod- 
ified, improved cylinder, and cylinder. 
4. Labrador and Chesapeake Bay. 

5. Great brown bear of Alaska. 

6. Pemmican. 

7. Young quail and other birds have 
one on their beaks, to help crack open 
the shell. The tooth is shed soon after 
hatching. 

8. Pronghorns and caribou. 

9. By shooting at a 30-in. circle at 40 
yd., then counting the pellets in that 
circle. 

10. 4X. 

11. The center of a group made by a 
number of shots striking a target. 

12. Moose, buffalo, and elk. 


13. The bear, woodchuck, bat, chip- 
munk, raccoon, jumping mouse, and 
skunk—all of which hibernate at least 


part of the winter over most of their 
range. 

14. On a horse. It's a packsaddle of 
stuffed leather or canvas. 

15. The larva of the dobson fly. 

16. Lake trout. 

17. The entire cheek of pike and pick- 


erel is covered with scales: there are 
none on the lower half of a muskie's 
cheek. 


18. A saddlebag. 

19. Small-caliber, soft-braided silk line, 
not enameled. 

20. A small rowboat used as tender to 
a vessel; now often equipped with a sail, 
for racing. 
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Steelhead Convert 


(Continued from page 27) 


loose, and if you can’t, straighten out 
your rod and break the leader. By that 
time we'll be along to fix you up again.” 

George trudged off toward the river, 
muttering, “Ice on the guides—stiff 
fingers—no Scotch yet.” We watched 
him get his rod tangled in the brush, 
slip and fall once, and then disappear in 
the direction of the hole. 

“Like to have George hook one,” said 
Bobby. “Been trying to get him to go 
with me all winter. If he doesn’t have 
any luck, he won't go again. He’s a good 
scout. Maybe we can make a fisherman 
out of him.” 

“There are guys fishing this river who 
have never hooked a_ steelhead,” I 
pointed out, and Bobby nodded. 

We took our rods and hurried to the 
hole. George was standing on the bank 
with a silly look on his face, and with 
his rod bent in a sharp arc. “Hung up,” 
was our thought. I made my first cast, 
my heart thumping and my hands 
shaking. 


OU never know. First you are drift- 
ing downstream and then you feel a 
gentle tug, or your line stops drifting 
and starts upstream and you feel noth- 


ing, or your line stops and you think 
you’re caught on a rock, for no two 
steelheads seem to strike the same. But 


you raise your rod tip anyway, and there 


is a terrific strain, your reel pays out 
line, you yell like an Indian and back out 
of the water. You've hooked one, and 


you have a job on your hands. 
My line drifted down, came up against 
the bank, and stopped—nothing doing. 
Just above me George was still pulling 
on his rod. Bobby advised him to 
straighten out the rod and break the 
leader, for we had plenty of hooks. 
George muttered, “Winter steelhead- 
ing—cold hands,” and gave a terrific 
tug on his rod. Suddenly he hollered, 
“Hey! Something's happening!” 
His rod was arching almost 
he was holding on for dear life, and the 
line was racing all over the river. Bobby 
and I reeled in and dropped our rods. 
“You've hooked one!” Bobby shouted. 
George's eyes were popping out of his 
head, his knees were shaking visibly, 
and his voice trembled as he asked, 
“What do Ido now?” The fish had taken 
about fifty yards of line, and was sulk- 
ing at the bottom of the hole. It hadn't 
broken water yet, and we knew that it 
was a big one. 
“He’s stopped,” George said helplessly. 
“Take up a little on him, but be 
ready,” Bobby advised. “When he runs, 
give him line but make him work for it. 
Use your thumb.” And to me—‘Boy! 
This is a big one!” 
George's face was a 
centration as he reeled slowly, lowering 
his tip slightly, pulling up and then 
taking in the slack he had created in the 
line. He hadn’t said a thing since he 
asked us what to do, and I could almost 
see his heart pounding against his ribs. 
The fish came slowly. It hadn’t seen us 
yet and didn’t know what was happen- 
ing. But when it did ' 
Suddenly the rod arched sharply. 30b 
and I both yelled, “Let him run!” 
George stopped winding and thumbed 
the reel, then changed hands and sucked 


double, 


study in con- 


his thumb. “Hey!” he exclaimed. “That 
burns!” 
“Let her burn!” Bobby shouted. “Let 


him run!” 


JANUARY 


The rod tip was whipping up and down 
as the big fish tried to take out line 
He’d have broken that leader in a mo- 
ment, but George let him have his head. 
As the fish came to a stop George reeled 
in again, saying that he guessed the fish 
must be tired out already. George was 
breathing hard, and every once in a 
while he’d hold the rod in one hand 
and blow on his fingers. I looked at the 
guides and saw slivers of ice forming on 
either side of them. George brought the 
fish in fairly close, only to see it make 
another run. Still it hadn’t broken 
water, and George’s hands were so stiff 
he could hardly reel. He couldn’t under- 
stand this business. The fish seemed as 


fresh as ever. 

“My gosh,” said George, “don’t they 
ever get tired?” 

Bobby snorted. “You've got a steel- 
head on now, boy. That baby’s fresh out 
of the ocean, and so peppy he’s got 
sparks flying out of his tail. Keep 
working on him.” 

“Yeah,” George replied. “Say, he’s 


working on me.” 


At that moment the fish decided to 
come and take a look. He shot out of 
the water, a great silvery shape that 
carried spray with him, and spattered 
water all over the hole. He would run 
about sixteen pounds, Bobby and I 
guessed. He danced on his tail, came 
down with a great splash, then came 
out of the water again. 


“My gosh!” George said in an awed 
voice. “I'll never get him!” 

He was so intent upon his first view 
of that monster that he forgot what he 
was doing. The fish, on its last leap, had 
seen us and now was away, leaping and 
splashing by turns. Then he ran, and 
George froze to the reel. He kept his 


hand on the handle, the rod arched 
nearly double—and the line went slack. 
It was all over. George fell back against 
the river bank and shook his head. “I 
don’t believe it,” he told us. “You guys 
mean to tell me you actually catch 
those things?” 


“We do,” Bobby stated positively. 
sitting there on the bank, was 
the picture of dejection, but in his eyes 
was an unholy light that meant he was 
a convert. 

“That calls for a 
cided, and winked at me. 

“To hell with the Scotch,” retorted 
George, and stood up purposefully. “I’m 
going to get myself one of those babies 

Bobby and I shook hands behind his 
back, then went up the bank and had a 
drink. didn’t even know we'd 
gone. 


George, 


drink,” Bobby de- 


George 


Sturgeon on a Light Rod 


STURGEON has been caught on a 


light rod, bait, and reel, for what is 
perhaps the first time on record Bob 
Telfer and Frank Anderson did the 


trick in the French River of Ontario 

Telfer, fishing with bait on bottom, 
noticed that his line was slowly moving 
upstream. He struck hard, and was 
amazed at the strength of the rush of 
the fish. Eventually he had to call upon 
Anderson for help, and neither of them 
could imagine just what sort of creature 
it could be. After a two-hour battle, 
they succeeded in working the fish into 
shallow water, and saw that it was a 
sturgeon. When landed it proved to be 
5% ft. long. 
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HERE have been numerous state- 
ments, made by those who pose as 
authorities, about the mental ability 
of fish. Most of these remarks have 
been derogatory to a degree, and many 
are untrue. One writer recently stated 
that “fish are not brilliant above the 
eyebrows,” adding that “the expression 
on a fish’s face is an exact copy of the 
thoughts in a fish’s mind.” 

Gauging the mind by the face is a 
dangerous and generally faulty process. 
The craftiest man of our acquaintance 
possesses a visage 
similar to that of — 
a German carp. We si 
know an able law- 
yer who resembles 
a pickerel to a dis- 
concerting degree. 
A highly successful 
merchant, in a cer- 
tain section of 
Maine, displays the 
features of a shovel- 
nosed shark. A 
lady of advanced 
years in New York 
who has accumu- 
lated a fortune in 
real estate, looks 
so much like a 
goldfish that one 
instinctively looks 
for fins instead of 
hands. Back of 
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readily to the chumming slick? No one 
knows. 

Four years ago tuna showed a marked 
preference for a green-and-yellow feath- 
er lure. During the next three years, 
however, it was inefficacious. Yet last 
summer they returned to it with their 
old-time avidity. Why? If anglers were 
so much more astute than their quarry, 
they could easily explain this phenome- 
non. But it remains unsolved. 

That doesn’t exhaust the list of 
enigmas by any means. For instance, 
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each of these 
round-eyed expres- 
sions is a mind as 
sharp as the pro- 
verbial steel trap. 

It's been said that 
a fish knows not 
what a line is, nor 
the purpose of a 
hook. Possibly not, 
but it is a_ well- 
known fact that he 
who concealeth not 
his hook goeth home with an empty 
creel; and the shadow or presence of a 
line in clear water is as reassuring to 
a fish as is a fleet of enemy bombing 
planes over a city to the inhabitants 
thereof. 

If fish are so patently dumb, are not 
the anglers who pursue them even 
dumber? If fish are known to be in a 
certain locality and they refuse to take 
either bait or lure, there are few who 
can reason why, or rectify the condi- 
tion. The sea may be seething with 
bluefish or tuna, yet one may troll 
through it for hours without a strike. 
Why? The vague answer may be, “They 
probably aren't hungry today.” Why 
not? Bluefish are known to be among 
the most voracious of fish. If this is 
true, why don't they strike? Well, men, 
have fished for thousands of years—and 
they still don’t know the answer. 

Again, why is it that during certain 
dark nights these same bluefish come 


"And no tuna will ever put up a gamer fight than our Mr. Bepps 


there are certain localities where weak- 
fish are known to spawn. One place is 
the mouth of the Delaware River; yet 
in spite of persistent netting, no con- 
siderable quantity of newly hatched fish 
has ever been found there. 

One wonders what became of the 
legions of bluefish, weighing from one to 
two pounds, that thronged our Eastern 
coast in 1938 and whose return last sea- 
son we anticipated with such enthusiasm. 
They failed to materialize. In _ fact, 
schools of large bluefish were con- 
spicuous by their absence during the en- 
tire year. One wonders the reason. 

Fish are popularly supposed to be 
dumb because they are deceived by “a 
bunch of feathers trailed on a string in 
the wake of a boat.” Now, this bunch of 
feathers is a remarkable imitation of a 
small squid and any deficiencies are 
disguised by the foam of the wake. It 
is not too difficult to imagine a hungry 
man being as easily deceived by a chunk 











Are They Dumb—Or Crafty ? 


of pine wood, painted to resemble a juicy 
steak, drawn quickly before his eyes. 

A bait that is at all mangled or 
shredded on the edges instantly arouses 
a fish’s suspicions. Thus, the utmost 
care must be taken in the preparation of 
strip bait for marlin, or with cut moss- 
bunker or herring used on the hook for 
bluefish or tuna when chumming. 

Every angler has experienced the ex- 
asperating indifference of large tuna 
which will gulp down the macerated 
chum with enthusiasm, yet ignore com- 
pletely an inviting 
piece of fresh her- 
ring in which a 
hook is carefully 
concealed. Hence 
the method of fish- 
ing in which a 
handful of chum is 
carefully packed 
into the fine meshes 
of a hair net and 
the whole business 
lowered over the 
side as an offering. 
At times this sys- 
tem is successful 
when all else fails. 

I have at times 
lured large tuna in- 
to striking by wrap- 
ping several her- 
ring in a section of 
newspaper and 
permitting it to 
float away on the 
tide. This artifice 
has brought sever- 
al of these great 
fish to the surface 
and between them 
they tore the paper 
apart in their 
eagerness. I never 
ee found out whether 

they were urged to 

the act by the 
pangs of hunger or were obsessed with 
curiosity concerning what was going on 
the world of man as reported in the 
saturated columns. 

There is perhaps no more pathetic 
instance of dumbness among fish than 
that exhibited by the gray and man- 
grove snappers of Florida. About the 
pilings of any dock on that Southern 
coast lie schools of snappers. You can 
see them swimming about in the clear 
water, apparently unalarmed at human 
presence. They eagerly devour pieces of 
fish thrown to them, then resume an 
upward gaze from expressionless faces, 
awaiting more. 

Inasmuch as these fish attain a weight 
of several pounds and are delectable 
eating, they are in considerable demand 
I have sought with perseverance to in- 
duce the snappers to take bait in which 
was concealed a small hook. They 
ignored my efforts. I've taken a fly rod 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Are They Dumb or Crafty? 


(Continued from page 58) 
with an all but invisible leader and a No. 
12 hook and have cast lightly and far 
out upon the water. There's never been 
any response. I have lowered a hook in 
a mass of finely chopped bait and have 
seen it stripped in a very short time. 
There do appear to be different levels 
of intelligence among fish. Sharks, 
whose mental processes are inferior to 
their rapacious appetites, are capable of 
action which is scarcely intelligent—as 
witness their impartial consumption of 
beer bottles, pieces of planking, old 
pants, and hats of various descriptions. 
Orfthe other hand, bluefish and striped 
bass are celebrated for their wariness. 
Rarely are they taken in numbers in 
the myriad pound nets off our coasts. 


T IS when a fish is hooked, however, 

that the best opportunity to study its 
devious ways is presented. Tuna, alba- 
core, and wahoo appear to place reliance 
on successive burst of speed as well as 
deep sounding. In this they show mental 
inferiority to the tarpon, which en- 
deavors by continual leaps to break the 
line by the impact of his falling body, 
or by violent shaking of his head to dis- 
lodge the hook. Sailfish and marlin em- 
ploy the same tactics. 

Sorts such as the bonefish, permit, and 
certain fresh-water species, will take 
advantage of any obstruction in order to 
entangle or cut the line. 


Fish evince considerable intelligence 
when they are called upon to defend 
either their spawning beds or their 


young. Those who have been fortunate 
enough to witness a battle between a 
pickerel and a bass cannot help admir- 
ing the way in which the latter seizes 
every opportunity to maneuver his wiry 
antagonist into a position that is favor- 
able for the ripping thrust of the saber- 
like spines of his dorsal fin. 

I once observed a concerted attack on 
a whale by a school of thresher sharks 
in the Indian Ocean. I am almost con- 
vinced that several swordfish joined in 
the attack. The entire fracas seemed 
somewhat like an attack on an elephant 
by a band of fox terriers. While some 
of the sharks concentrated on the head 
of the whale, others would attack the 
body above the tail. Apparently the 
only rebuttal that lay within the whale’s 
repertoire was a series of great leaps 
intended to crush the bodies of the 
attackers in its descent. 

The leaping, though, was not confined 


to the whale. Every few seconds the 
grotesque form of a thresher shark 
would shoot up into the air, to hang 


suspended for a moment before it fell 
back, often to land on the whale’s back 
or head. I never knew how the conflict 
ended, in a sea dyed red with blood, 
but I fear the whale lost out. 

Beneath the ocean's surface there is 
constant strife; the strong prey upon 
the weak, and the only law is that of the 
survival of the fittest. In this vast realm 
there can be little room for dumbness. 
Those that are thus afflicted are soon 
wafted into eternity via the maw of 
some merciless and hungry neighbor. 

As one looks back on the relatively 
few successful fishing days—days hope- 
lessly outnumbered by bleak periods 
of empty fish boxes and dreary horizons 

one is inclined to suspect that fish are 
far more brilliant above the eyebrows 
than some of their detractors would 
have us believe.—C. Blackburn Miller. 











The author's beach car. 


URF fishing is fine sport, but too 

often it involves more walking than 

I care for. To save my legs, I rigged 

up a beach car, and found that, in addi- 

tion to having a means of transporting 

tackle and bait, I could cover five miles 

of beach, and have the choice of ten 

sloughs, in place of the one I was con- 
fined to as a pedestrian angler. 

This beach car is an ordinary motor 
car with all unnecessary parts removed, 
and fitted with oversize tires so that it 
can run on sand too soft for standard 
tires. I picked up an old car for $30, re- 
moved the body, and installed a pair of 
makeshift seats. 3ehind the seats is 
space for carrying the tackle, water, the 
catch, and a tarpaulin or raincoat. A 
platform, extending from the rear, car- 
ries a small ice box for bait. As there 
was no trunk rack, I extended the frame 
by bolting to it two pieces of channel 
steel, 2 ft. long. On these I built a 
rimmed, wooden shelf. 

The ice box is merely a wooden box, 


18x18x30 in., insulated, and lined with 
cheap metal, the whole thing costing 
only $3. On the running board I in- 


stalled a sand-tight box in which to carry 
the tire pump, extra water for the radia- 
tor, spare gasoline, a few tools, and a 
3-ft. cast net with which to catch bait. 

A pair of hooks, attached to the side 
of the car, serve to carry the rods and a 
beach umbrella. The hooks were made 
from two 18xl-in. iron straps, bent to 
shape, and drilled at one end so they 
could be attached to the car with screws. 
A couple of 1-ft. pieces of garden hose 
were slipped over the hooks to protect 
the varnish of the rods. 

I picked a car with a good engine, not 
wishing to be stalled on a soft beach 
with a rising tide. I removed the tires 
and traded them for a set of 7%-in. truck 
tires of the same rim size. With these in- 
flated to 15 or 20 lb., the car can go any- 
where and, in an emergency, air can be 
let out to increase traction. However, I 
found that, if the tires are too soft, they 
tend to creep on the rims and may tear 
out the valve, so it is better to replace 
the air as soon as good going is reached. 

Sometimes, when the sand begins to 
fly from the tires, I wish I had fenders, 
but, with the big tires, there was no room 
for them. In case the car should bog 
down— it hasn't as yet—I carry a shovel, 
and, as a protection against sudden 


It isn't a beauty, 
but it takes the work out of surf casting 





On location. With a car, the angler can 
try his luck at ten times as many sloughs 


squalls of rain, I take along a large tar- 
paulin to cover the tackle and myself. 
Finally, because of the destructive effects 
of salt air and spray on the metal parts 
of the car, I not only gave it a heavy coat 
of rust-resisting paint, but frequently 
spray the running gear with oil. And 
that is how, with little expense, and less 
effort, I have doubled the enjoyment and 
profit derived from my favorite pastime. 

L. 8S. 


Caine 


Desert" Forests 


AME animals and birds will be 

restored more easily and thrive 

better if our forests are kept in a 
condition that timber producers would 
call imperfect, Science Service quotes 
W. L. McAtee, of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, as saying. 


To produce the most board feet an 
acre, forests are grown exclusively of 
one species of tree, usually conifers 


such as pine or spruce. All other trees, 
beech, oak, maple, wild cherry, sour- 
wood, and persimmon, and so on, are 
cut out as “weed” trees, just as a farmer 
will plow under goldenrod and wild sun- 
flower if he finds them in his corn field. 
Trees grown in this way lace their tops 
together to form a canopy. This is de- 
sirable from the timber-grower’s stand- 
point, but such a forest has no under- 
growth to give shelter and food. There 
is no place in it for birds and game 
animals to hide themselves and their 
young from predators. The trees yield 
no food that they can eat. So the forest 
becomes a biclogical desert. 
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ale of a Bonefish 


(Continued from page 33) 


There followed a series of savage 
rushes, runs that carried the fish be- 
neath and around the boat, demanding 
much dexterity on the part of the angler 
to keep his line free from the propeller. 
But at last the barracuda gave signs of 
weakening, and McQuaid made ready 
his persuader, a stout club of weathered 
mangrove wood. Adams worked the fish 
alongside, and it appeared to be reason- 
ably quiescent, but McQuaid was not 
deceived. Grasping the wire leader, he 
raised the barracuda’s head above the 
surface with what appeared to be loving 
care, then brought his club down with a 
resounding smack squarely between the 
fish’s eyes. There was a convulsive 
shiver along the barracuda’s sparse 
frame, and he was slid into the boat. 

“We'd better be getting over to see 
Homer now,” said McQuaid, opening 
the throttle. 


HE channel turned abruptly toward 

the south, skirting a skeleton key, 
and then zigzagged between the flats. 
McQuaid pointed out Homer's lair, half 
a mile ahead—a long, magenta-colored 
reef, formed like a hockey stick and 
bordering the channel. Then he shut 
off the engine and manned an oar. 
“Can't afford to scare him,” he said. 
“We'll have trouble enough without that.” 

Adams removed his trolling rig, ran 
his line through an egg-shaped sinker, 
and tied on a stout hook with a twelve- 
inch gut snell. (Gut is preferable, for 
the gleam of a wire leader in shallow 
water will sometimes alarm bonefish.) 
To the hook, finally, Adams fastened a 
hermit crab by means of a rubber band. 

McQuaid poled steadily along. Save 
for a small ray and a diminutive shark, 
there was no visible sign of life on the 
shoal. 

“He hasn't come in yet,” said McQuaid. 
“We'll pick out a likely spot, heave the 
hook over, and wait. Tide’s on the make, 
and Homer will come with it.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He always does.” 

Poling close in, they stopped at length 
in the shadow of a mangrove key and 
threw out a small anchor; then from 
beneath the seat in the bow McQuaid 
drew forth an ingot of lead. Upon this 
he cracked the shells of a number of 
hermit crabs, striking them with a 
padded hammer to prevent vibrations. 
Next he cut up several conchs and two 
large crawfish for chum. Then, baiting 
his own hook with a shrimp, he cast well 
out on the flat. Adams cast likewise, and 
the two settled down to watchful waiting. 

For an hour there was no sign of 
activity. McQuaid threw bits of conch 
overboard for the tide to distribute, that 
they might lure Homer from hiding. 
But another twenty minutes passed 
before a dark shadow glided up from 
the deep blue water, a shadow that 
drifted over the shoal flat like a summer 
cloud across the sky. It stopped, and 
the surface was broached by a broad- 
flanged tail. 

“That's him,” whispered McQuaid. 
“That's Homer, all right. I can tell by 
the way he works.” 

Adams felt a sudden glow of feverish 
excitement. He was looking at last upon 


the mighty bonefish of which he had. 


heard so much. 

“Hold steady. He's feeding over to 
your bait.” 

And now the tail had disappeared, and 
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in its stead a slender dorsal fin arose 
from the suggestion of an olive-green 


back. A scant three feet separated 
Homer from the bait. 
“He’s a-goin’ to take it,” McQuaid 


whispered. 

But on soaring wing from the south 
came a large pelican, his white neck 
feathers reflecting the sun. At the edge 
of the channel, some fifty yards from 
where Homer was, the bird’s observant 
eyes espied a small fish. In mid-flight 
he uptilted, described a half somersault 
in the air, and landed with a splash that 
could be heard half a mile away. Where 
Homer had been, there was only a 
slight swirl of sand to tell of his de- 
parture. Discouragement settled down 
upon Adams with all the suffocating 
tenacity of a damp blanket. 

“He'll be back,” consoled McQuaid. 

“I don’t know about that. He was 
badly frightened.” 

“You wait and see,” said the guide. 
Complacently he reached for a sand- 
wich from the lunch basket. 

Another hour went by, and the little 
skiff was now floating with several 
inches of water beneath its keel. “Look 
over there!” the guide said suddenly. 
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Adams looked quickly over his shoul- 
der and once more perceived the drift- 
ing shadow, some eighty feet away. 

“He's a-goin’ up by us. Can you cast 
in front of him?” 

Nervously Adams reeled in his bait, 
inspected it briefly, and drew back his 
rod for the cast. The tip swept forward, 
the bait and line sailed out about twenty 
feet—and stopped in mid-air, checked 
by that most mysterious of phenomena, 
a backlash. The angler plucked at the 
angry snarl with hasty fingers. At length 
the tangle was dissipated and Adams 
again reeled in to cast. The famous 
bonefish, however, had passed on. 

“Cast over there anyway. He'll most 
likely be moseying around.” 

Obediently Adams cast, and the bait 
fell with a slight splash far out on the 
shoal. On the farther side of the flat 
Homer's tail again showed, as he nosed 
down into the marl after some shellfish 
that he had discovered. The tail soon 
disappeared; once more the dorsal fin 
was in evidence and the bonefish re- 
sumed his quest for food. He swam 
about in an erratic manner, then headed 
toward Adams's bait. 

Once more the Canadian felt a wild 
hope surge within him. Once more the 
rod trembled in his grasp. 

“Watch out! He's a-comin’.” 


McQuaid’s advice was superfluous, for 
Adams was crouched upon the edge of 
his seat like a bird dog in leash. Even 
so, it happened so swiftly that he was 
taken unawares. The bonefish saw the 
bait lying on a strip of white sand, 
dashed on it, took it in full stride, and 
was away like a flash of light, tearing 
off yards of line in his mad rush for 
deep water. 

Instinctively Adams _ clamped his 
thumb on the spinning reel drum, and 
the outer skin was quickly scorched 
from this member. The angler then re- 
membered his leather drag and applied 
it; but he dared not put too much 
pressure on it, lest the six-thread line 
burn through. Homer whistled on his 
way. 

From the center of the flat grew a 
thin mangrove sapling. Though only a 
few feet high, it represented a formida- 
ble obstacle if Homer should decide to 
take advantage of it; and that is exactly 
what he did. When he was several yards 
beyond the sapling, he suddenly changed 
his course so as to bring the line against 
the coral-incrusted trunk. Adams met 
this move by standing up in the boat 
and raising his rod tip as high as he 
could reach. The bight of the line passed 
over the top of the little tree, and Adams 
breathed easier. 

Still, McQuaid wasn’t too reassuring. 
“Turn him back, if you can, before he 
reaches deep water. There’s a shark out 
there, and he'll get him.” 

Gaspingly Adams signified that he 
would do his utmost, and increased the 
strain. The bonefish, now several hun- 
dred yards away, bowed to the superior 
force. He started down the reef, his 
speed undiminished; but Adams felt 
that he had scored a point in thus turn- 
ing the fish, and his spirits rose again. 

At this moment the zipping line cut 
across the back of a passing ray. That 
astonished creature leaped from the 
water in a mad spurt of fright, soared 
through the air for six feet, and dropped 
back into the water to disappear in a 
cloud of white mud. 

Homer, with the hook firmly embedded 
in his jaw, now changed his tactics; 
he made for the boat. Adams reeled in 
frantically in an endeavor to retrieve 
the slack line, and McQuaid aided by 
waving his hat, causing Homer to veer. 


HE FISH consumed the next twenty 

minutes in rushes, threatening re- 
peatedly to carry out all the line. At 
last there came a time when Adams 
could stem these rushes with a minimum 
of effort, and he caught a glimpse of a 
silvery side as the fish gave to the strain. 

But the bonefish was obstinate. He 
began circling the boat, keeping a good 
seventy feet between himself and the 
bent rod, and by presenting his flat side 
to the angler offered a maximum of 
resistance with but little effort on his 
part. Adams’s wrist felt the strain, and 
ached wearily. But just when he thought 
he would have to change hands to ease 
the pain, Homer decided to call it a 
day and surrender. 

Slowly but surely the fish, game to the 
last, permitted himself to be led to the 
boat. McQuaid leaned far over with the 
net, and into its meshes the fish was 
gently guided. He was dead when they 
lifted him aboard. He had given his 
utmost, but the effort had been too 
much even for his fighting heart. 
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(Continued from page 


I could tell you about the record 
Spanish mackerel I caught off Wesey’s 
Key, and how my host, because his fish 
box had just been repainted, hung the 
fish over the stern, quite forgetting that 
motorboat engines discharge hot water 


and steam. When we reached Fort 
Lauderdale, my record mackerel was 
merely an upper and lower jawbone. 


Or I could tell you about the thirty-odd- 
pound dolphin I caught, practically out 
of the screw of a southbound liner off 
Fort Lauderdale. And of the barracuda 
that divided the dolphin into four equal 
parts in two snaps, and left me only 
the head. 

But why consider these details? My 
real proof of membership in the 
B.0O.G.W.N.G.W.T.G.A. is the classic 
story of my sailfishing experience with 
a rookie named Rud Rennie, who when 
not otherwise engaged writes about base- 
ball for the New York Herald Tribune. 


OW, I must record that for ten years 
I have fished the cobalt waters of 
the Gulf Stream and never caught a 
sailfish. Sometimes they jumped off, 
sometimes a shark got them, sometimes 
for days I just fished and never saw one. 
So the greatest ambition of my life is 
to catch a sailfish. 
Rennie, on the other hand, had never 
been sea fishing before. But he too was 


anxious to catch a sailfish, because he 
had heard it was difficult. 
The day we chose to go was most 


propitious. For days a school of sailfish 
had been hanging off Port Everglades, 
and charter-boat skippers reported see- 
ing as many as twenty in a wave. A nice 
ground swell was running. A northeast 


wind blew. What could be sweeter? 
Even I, pessimist that I am, thought, 
“This time I break the jinx. After ten 


years of effort, I catch a sailfish.” 

We put out through Port Everglades 
and, being an old Gulf Stream hand, I 
undertook to initiate Rennie into the 
mysteries of sailfishing. The sailfish, I 
explained, feeds as follows: seeing a fish 
of likely dimensions, he swoops on his 
prey, swats the fish with his swordlike 
beak, and then slowly devours it. Thus, 
when a piece of mullet or a ballahoo 
has been cut to proper dimensions and 
attached to a hook, there is involved a 
little skill in trolling it. 


“When,” I said to Rud, “you feel a 
tap-tapping at your line, that is the 
sailfish socking your bait. You im- 
mediately release the drag on the reel 


and permit the bait to fall back through 
the water, so that the sailfish will think 
he has stunned his prey. He will then 
proceed to eat it. Since the sailfish has 
a bony mouth and it is best to hook him 


in the throat, you count ten slowly, 
from the time the first tapping is felt, 
before you set the drag, jerk, and bury 


your hook.” 

All this I explained with gestures, 
releasing the drag, letting the line pay 
out, setting the brake, showing him 
how to bend the pole. I took my time 
about it, as the charter boat was only 
half a mile offshore, in water eighty feet 
deep. And around Fort Lauderdale you 
have to be a mile or so offshore before 
you hit sailfish waters. So I warned 
Rud that if he got a strike now it would 
be a kingfish or a mackerel or a barra- 
cuda, and to sock the hook to the fish 
and not release the reel brake. While I 
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had been telling him this last, Rud had 
been pulling tentatively at his pole. 

“Maybe,” he said thoughtfully, “you'd 
better stop the boat. It feels as if I’m 
hooked on the bottom.” 

I looked at the skipper. He looked at 
me. Then we both looked sternward. 
At that instant, out of the water rose a 
gray and purplish-blue sailfish, that 
soared fifteen feet upward, like a kite, 
and fell back with a crash. He jumped 
out again. He went across the water; 
and we were so close to shore, he damn 
near ran into the bathers. I never saw 
a sailfish go so fast. 

Rud said: “Gosh! 
He didn’t tap first, 
sailfish would.” 

Thirty-odd minutes and _ eighteen 
jumps later, he boated a sailfish eight 
feet three inches long. He got a silver 
button, an impressive certificate, his 
name in the paper. He said then: “Why 
do they claim it’s tough to catch a sail- 
fish? I don’t see anything tough about 
it.” 

Well, to get on with 
sailed out where before there had been 
“twenty sailfish to a wave.” We circled, 
we went north and south, east and west, 
and we didn’t see a sailfish. Finally the 
red sun dropped to the line of palm and 
Australian pine that marked the distant 


Is that a kingfish? 
the way you said a 


that day, we 


shore. The captain gave me a quee! 
look, said, “Well, better luck next time,” 
and headed for shore. 


Rud puffed smugly on a cigarette as 


we came in. I kept my line out—while 
there’s water there’s hope—and we 
stared at the darkening sea. Suddenly 


My cigarette fell and 
My hands trembled 
Out there on the 
was cleaving the 


I sat bolt upright. 
burned my pants. 
My throat got tight. 
swells, a purple fin 
water toward where my cut mullet 
skittered and danced gayly. 

“Stand by!” I croaked thickly. “Sail- 
fish—and a honey.” I set myself to give 
him the bait and then sink the hook 


Ow, 
had 
which, 
would swoop on it and try to eat it. 
carried a shotgun to drive them off, but 
we still had to jerk and pull at the 
bait to keep them from stabbing it with 
their sharp beaks. And going in, the 
captain had heaved over a couple of 

mullet scraps, again attracting them. 
So now, as I leaned forward alertly, 
and as the sailfish slid up to take a 
gander at my mullet, a screaming sea 
gull dove down on the bait. I jerked, to 
pull it away from him. The sailfish 
paused, surprised. The gull stayed 
on the bait. I jerked again and swore 
Then, suddenly, sea gull and line rose 
in the air. I saw, to my disgust, that 

the last jerk had hooked the sea gull. 
It was a memorable sight to see a guy 


here I must say that all day we 

been bothered by gulls 
seeing the bait skittering astern, 
We 


sea 


sea 


in a $25-a-day charter boat, holding a 
$50 pole, and cranking a $200 reel, 
bring in a lousy sea gull. No wonder 


Rud laughed. No wonder I got bitten by 
the gull as I hurried to loose the hook 
to get another try at the sail. But by 
then, that sailfish had hoisted his jib 
and luffed away from such astonishing 
sights. Hence, after ten years, I have 
still to catch my first sailfish. I still 
belong to the Brotherhood of Guys Who 
Never Get What They Go After. 
Do you see what I mean? 
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HAT is it that makes the pis- 
tol the most difficult arm to 
shoot? Ask the very best pis- 
tol shot you know. The more 
expert he is, the more reason he'll have 
to know its problems. He buys the best 
weapons obtainable, then changes the 
balance, the grip, the sights, the trig- 
ger pull—all in the hope of gaining an 
extra two points in 300 over the National 
Match course. 

One obstacle to consistently accurate 
shooting with the one-hand gun 
is its weight. If a man were strong 
enough to handle a 6-lb. pistol 
with one hand—and to handle it 
with the same ease and steadi- 
ness that he holds a 2'4-lb. gun 
much of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing accurate shooting would dis- 
appear. But we all know that 
a 3-lb. handgun is about as heavy 
a pistol as an ordinary man can 
wield. So it remains for us to 
discover why the lighter gun is 
not just as accurate in our hand 
as a 6-pounder would be. 

Well, it is just about as accu- 
rate—as a gun. Various ammuni- 
tion manufacturers will show you 
10 shots grouped in a 1%-in. ring 
at 50 yd. sut no man ever shot 














































Handgun Shooting is Tough 

















Luna pistol, the type of arm widely used 
in the free-pistol matches of Olympic 
Games and other international compe- 
tition. Of European manufacture, this 
pistol has a grip that is carved to fit 
the user's hand, finger rests in the trig- 
ger guard (also specially fitted), a set 



































them- and none ever will. This trigger, and an extension rear sight ; 
shooting is done from a machine that provides a longer sighting radius. 
rest which, for all intents and It is chambered for the .22 Long Rifle 
purposes, becomes part of the 
gun. But a man’s arm is not a 
machine rest, and that’s where 
the principal trouble comes in. 200 yd. When I was shooting a 17-lb., That’s in the laps of the gods, and the 
The reason why no man has ever been 28-caliber rifle, using a 130-grain bullet shooter doesn’t know except very limit- 
able to hold the gun steadily on the spot (a gun that shot into a 2-in. ring at 200 edly. He knows that if he can hold for 
after it has been fired is recoil. Marks- yd.), I used to watch its rise, and when a 10 he shouldn’t get worse than an 8, 
men have been trying to solve that prob- it rose directly from 6 o'clock across and with that he has to be content. 
lem since guns were developed, and the center of the bull, I knew I had a The pistol shooter’s never-ending study 
they haven't done it yet. When fired, good shot. But when the sight moved to is how to govern that jump. The man 
the pistol—or any firearm—is bound to right or left of center as it rose I knew who can do that is as rare as the dodo. 
move in the direction of least resistance. that my hit would be more or less out. Greater the caliber, greater the jump; so 
That is why the old-time Schuetzen If a 17-lb. rifle would do that, what would it follows that we can make a better 
riflemen preferred arms weighing from a 2's-lb. pistol do with the same load, score with a .22 target pistol than we 
15 to 18 lb. lightly loaded, for work at held at the extended arm? (Continued on page 68) 
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Handgun Shooting 
is Tough 


(Continued from page 62) 

can with a .45 automatic or revolver. 
Therefore, an average of 90 in ten shots 
at 50 yd. with a .45 pistol is, in my opin- 
ion, as good as an average of 95 with a 
.22. High-speed photographs, taken as 
guns were fired, have been revealing. One 
shows that a .38 revolver begins to rise 
before the bullet is even out of the cyl- 
inder. Another indicates that a .45 pistol 
can rise far enough—while the bullet is 
still in the bore—to throw that missile 
15 in. above the level of the sights at 50 
yd. Of course, the sights must be set to 
correct this or we couldn’t hit anything 
much with a .45. 

About all the shooter can do is to try 
to govern the jump: to see that his gun 
jumps just as much this shot as it did 
last shot, but no more, and that it doesn’t 
jump to right or left. Having achieved 
that control to the limit of his ability, 

what else remains to prevent a man 
from shooting the kind of scores that he 
rarely does? 


ELL, these other factors are direct- 

ly or indirectly affected by weight 
and size of the arm. Small-bore shoot- 
ers sometimes use a .22 rifle that weighs 
14 lb., attaching a sling to it to control 
jump. You can’t do that with a light .22 
pistol. Balance is affected by weight; so 
is trigger pull, indirectly. Sights are a 
factor in efficient hitting, but most of us 
can sight far better than we can shoot. 
To prove that, I once built a rest for my 
arms, and using both hands on the pis- 
tol, which had a muzzle rest, I put 10 
shots into a 1-in. ring at 20 yd. 

Not much need to worry about bal- 
ance. A man can get used to a pistol 
and think it balances whether it does or 
not. This, of course, applies more to the 
novice than to the expert. The latter 
may put a weight on his pistol barrel 
and shift it back and forth until the arm 
feels right. But one day he'll show up 


at the range without his weight and 
shoot just as well. Then he begins to 
wonder about balance. 


Now about trigger pull. Nobody ever 
had one that was perfect, or if he had it 
didn’t remain that way long. Presently 
the expert is whetting away at his pull. 
As for me, I’ve had pulls that were right, 
but by-and-by they’d wear too light and 
I'd begin to let off when I didn’t mean to. 
No, I didn’t imagine it; when I tested 
the pull, the weight indicated that it had 
dropped to below 2% lb., and pretty soon 
to no more than 2 lb. That meant send- 
ing it out to be treated by a gun doctor. 

But that changing trigger pull wasn't 
what bothered me in my early pistol 
work. I had a fairly steady hand, stable 
legs, and from shooting a rifle I had 
learned how to press a trigger. I'd hold 
right and pull right for a 2-in. spot at 
25 yd. and find the bullet had hit from 
4 to 6 in. to the left. Bullet after bullet 
went over there, and the only way I 
could correct it was by consciously press- 
ing inward on the trigger by curling my 
finger about it. Having mastered that, 
I'd be shooting along pretty well in the 
middle of the 10 ring and all at once a 
shot would drop 2 or 3 in. straight down 
Four out of five of my targets would 
have one or more of these dropped shots. 
I never did discover the reason for it. 
Guess the pistol is just a darned can- 
tankerous weapon. 

(Continued on 


page 65) 
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Story of the Double-Gun 


HE DOUBLE-GUN is, of course, 

the most popular type of shotgun, 
although the automatic has a large 
following in this country. In Europe 

the latter is little used. Browning makes 
an automatic in Belgium, and there may 
be some made in Germany, but they are 
not very popular; the double-gun is the 
sporting arm of England and the Conti- 
nent. But we won't go so far afield; 
rather, consider the history of some of 
the famous American guns of that type. 
It’s probably best to confine ourselves 
to the manufacturers who are still ac- 
tive. Many others, like the famous 
Baker, have come and gone; other old 
makers are still active but in a minor 
way. Today our best-known double-guns 
are the Parker, Smith, Ithaca, Fox, and 
Winchester. We won't go into over-and- 
under guns now—that will be better 


handled in a separate article later on. 
Everybody who shoots shotguns knows 

the Parker and those who 

own that gun take a great 

deal of pride in it. A cor- 


respondent recently told me 
of an old Parker he had just 
seen in the field and he judged 
it to be one of the earliest 
models made. It opened by 
means of a lever which took 
the place of a fore-end; shift- 
ing it unlocked the bolt. This 
device was used in the orig- 
inal breechloader, made in 
France. I imagine that par- 
ticular Parker is somewhere 
between 65 and 70 years old, 
yet it is still in use, and the 
writer tells me the owner 
shot any type of load in it 
that suited his fancy. I think 
that makes the Parkers just 
about our oldest active shot- 
gun makers. The firm is now 
a subsidiary of Remington 
and they still turn out guns 
of the finest character. 
Their principle in making 
firearms seems always to have 
been to use the very best ma- 
terials and just as little mech- 
anism as will properly do the 
work. In other words, quality 
and craftmanship replace a 
multiplicity of bolts. 


At one time, I remember, 
they refused to extend the 
top rib into the standing 


breech since they considered 
it unnecessary there. Even to- 
day the finest guns in Eng- 
land have no extended rib, so 


an old Parker 8 gauge with hand-loaded 
shells. 

Not long ago, the Hunter Arms Com- 
pany marked its fiftieth birthday. They 
ought to know how old they are, but it 
seems to me the firm is more than 50. 
At any rate, the L. C. Smith Company 
(which Hunter bought in 1888) started 
making guns in 1880. The present-day 


L. C. Smith double-gun has changed 
very little, the least of any American 
arm. Improvements have been made 


but they've had little effect on the gun’s 
appearance. The first Smith I saw, and 
the first one I owned, looked much like 
the current models. In 1904 they brought 
out a one-trigger gun, the first I ever 
saw, and I bought one. It worked just 
as well as any one-trigger arm made 
today and behaved perfectly—until one 
evil day. 

I was out hunting with a friend and 
he asked me to shoot his gun while he 





The outstanding feature of the L. C. 
Smith shotgun, since around 1900, has 
been the rotary bolt. It made a great 
change in American gun building. Previ- 
ous to its invention, the tendency was 
toward a multiplicity of bolts, and there 
was no combination equal, in my opin- 
ion, to the Smith rotary. Just in the na- 
ture of things, that bolt had to roll over 
under pressure of its strong spring. It 
was popularly believed that the gun had 
to remain tight forever. Patents having 
run out, the rotary bolt is now used on 
the Ithaca and Fox guns as well. 

The Smith is a handsome gun—one 
of the few American-made double guns 
that have side-plate locks. These add 
to its beauty of line and general raci- 
ness of appearance, and to the beauty 
of the engraving. Present Smith prices 
run from about $40 to $1,200; and if 
my father had left me more money 
than he did, I'd have one of the en- 
graved $1,200 guns. 

In the year 1880 the Ithaca 
Gun Company started mak- 
ing shotguns. I recall a friend 
of mine coming to William- 
son County, Ill. in the ’80’s 
and he had an Ithaca gun. 
The company was founded 
by one of the five Smith 
brothers, L. H. Smith; and it 
was an enterprising firm of 
youngsters who would try 
anything that might improve 


their guns. They invented 
the double-lever lock which 
locked through two slots in 
the extension rib. This to- 
gether with an _ underbolt 
went to make up a very 
strongly locked gun, one 
guaranteed never to. shoot 


loose. Probably it did not, 
but by and by they installed 
the rotary bolt. 

The Ithaca single-trigger 
gun was always a success. I 
have had half a dozen of 


them, selective single trig- 
gers, and not one gave me 


any trouble. They also make 
the nonselective single-trig- 
ger gun, but this type is taboo 
with me. Still as enterprising 
as ever, the firm now makes 
every gauge from the .410 to 
the 10-bore Magnum, the most 
powerful 10-gauge duck gun 
made in any country, and the 


most powerful that can be 
made while the 8 gauge is 
barred. That big 10 bore 


the Parkers may have been "Real yi, dear, | didn't have the heart to shoot him! seems to me to be reliable on 
right originally. Under pub- single birds up to 80 yd. I 
lic pressure they finally did extend the tried mine. I took his, jumped out of have tried it enough, particularly on 


rib, but it was the smallest and simplest 
kind of extension. 

Back in the days of market shooting 
for ducks, the Parker firm turned out 
many a fine big 10-bore duck gun. The 
man who had one (possibly with 34-in. 
barrels) back in those black-powder and 
brass-shell days knew that if he didn’t 
kill every duck he shot at, it wasn't 
the fault of his gun. They also built 12 
bores, of course, along with some gauges 
not now obtainable, such as the 14 arid 
18-gauge guns. Today they make every 
gauge used by American shooters, from 
the 10 bore to the .410. But I often like 
to think what I could do to crows with 
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the wagon we were riding in, and fired 
into a flock of ducks that came in. Mean- 
while my chum placed the gun I'd lent 
him on the seat and dismounted, but 
before he could reach for the gun the 
blast of my shot scared the team and 
away they went, careering over the 
prairie. The gun was thrown out and 
the stock was cracked over the locks. 
It wasn't a bad crack, but after that 
the gun doubled now and then. Even fac- 
tory treatment couldn't quite cure that 
tendency, so I sold the old Smith. It 
was a great duck gun, modified choke in 
both barrels, and with it I did probably 
the best duck shooting of my career. 


crows all the year round, flying and 
sitting, to know exactly what the gun 
can do, using a 2-o0z. load of No. 3 shot 
in a 3%-in. case. 

Ithaca also made a Magnum 16 gauge 
for me, 32-in. barrels, weight 8% lb. It 
was a great duck gun, a great pattern- 
ing gun, and I proved more than once 
it could kill a single sparrow, flying or 
sitting, with No. 7% shot at 50 yd. 

The Ithaca crowd make a good dou- 
ble-gun at as low a price as can be 
made by anybody, but they specialize in 
medium-priced arms and particularly 
like to build their No. 4 grade. In this 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Story of the Double-Gun 


(Continued from page 64) 


they feel they are turning out a firearm 
as good and as sound and as lasting as 
any that can be built at the price. At 
the same time it is a nicely engraved 
piece with a handsome stock of selected 
French walnut. Other arms run from 
$30 up to the $1,000 grade. 

Lefever and Western are subsidiaries 
of Ithaca. The latter bought out the 
Lefever Arms Co. and continue to build 
the Lefever in .410, 20, 16, and 12 gauge, 
and in three grades of medium price. 
It’s a good gun but not patterned after 
the old Lefever and, I take it, is pretty 
much the same as the Ithaca in mech- 
anism, but built to sell at a lower price. 

The Fox Gun Co., while not so old as 
some of the others, has had the advan- 
tage of being able to use features of 
other guns on which patents had run 
out. The mechanism always appealed 
to me as being among the best found on 
any shotgun, American or otherwise. It 
has the box lock, and the frame, amply 
strong, appears to be lighter than that 
of other guns. It has always carried the 
rotary bolt, and its cocking mechanism 
is the smoothest of any gun I know. 

The Savage Arms Co. now builds 
beautiful Fox guns. In the models 
with 26 and 28-in. barrels the weight is 
below 6 lb. in the 20 bore, 6% lb. in the 
16, and 7 Ib. in the 12. Ejectors have 
always worked well and the Fox single 
trigger is one of the best made. The 
gun lends itself to exquisite balance, 
for the frame is light enough to permit 


adding a bit of weight to either the 
barrels or the stock to bring balance to 
just the point desired. 

The Winchester Model 21 is more like 
the English type than the American. 
During all the time we were developing 
extension ribs and locking bolts, the 
finest English guns would have none of 
them. At first I held off when Winches- 
ter introduced the Model 21, which also 
had no extension rib—just an under- 
bolt in a single recess. I confess I was 
dubious, but at any rate I finally got 
one in 20 bore and have shot it steadily 
for six years. Darned if I can see that 
it is not just as tight and sound as it 
ever was. There are no restrictions 
as to loads, and I have not shot one 
in this 20 that contained less than an 
ounce of shot, usually with 2°, drams 
of powder. 

The Model 21 makes for beautiful 
lines, particularly with a straight grip. 
Pistol grips on one of these fine guns 
never did look right to me; maybe be- 
cause the English rarely use the pistol 
grip and, it seems to me, we are now 
getting a fine English game gun in the 
Model 21—except, of course, that we 
pay only a fraction of the $500 or more 
that a Briton would pay. On the other 
hand, you can have the arm highly 
ornamented, can get hairline fitting, 
and a stock of Circassian walnut. 

In all, I've never known a man who 
owned a Model 21 Winchester who did 
not display it with pride.—Chas Askins. 





Handgun Shooting Is Tough 


(Continued from page 63) 


The trigger pull on a fine single-shot 
pistol is not satisfactory to me yet. Six- 
ty years ago I saw my father shoot sap- 
suckers off cedar trees with a dueling 
pistol. As I remember it, he killed every 
bird he shot at. His pistol, a three- 
pounder, had a 12-in. barrel and fine 
double-set triggers. I have a suspicion 
that set triggers are what we need now, 
if 10 successive shots are to be put in the 
10 ring at 50 yd. Back in the Schuetzen 
days one fellow, I recall, had three trig- 
gers instead of two in his set. He set his 
rear trigger as usual, then set his third 
so that its miniature hammer struck the 
rear of the ordinary rear trigger and 
away the whole thing went. My notion 
is, that if I'd had a single-shot pistol, 
double-set triggers, weight about 3 Ib., 
I'd have become a real pistol shot. 

I have great admiration for those lads 
who can take a light pistol, 3-lb. pull, and 
press the trigger so that the pistol will 
jump to the same spot time after time. 
Marksmen in no other class have given 
the same study to their weapons that the 
pistol men have, and no other shooting 
men develop comparable skill, consider- 
ing the handicaps that pistols impose on 
them. Here’s to the pistol men’s efforts 
to shoot 10 successive 10’s at 50 yd., slow 
fire, whenever they want to! 

The pistol grip has a double purpose: 
first, to balance the gun and allow the 
shooter to hold it as steadily as possi- 
ble, and second, to place the hand and 
fingers in position for instant trigger 
pulling without conscious exertion. Few 
good pistol shots are satisfied with the 
grips the manufacturers supply, so they 


have specials made. One man asks for a 
modified thumb rest (higher or lower, 
wider or narrower, of different shape) 
which, according to his theories, will 
help him. Another is concerned about 
the rest under and back of the guard, 
where the middle finger carries most of 
the gun’s weight. A third man wants a 
bulge which will fill the hollow in the 
palm of his hand, and maybe he'll want 
the grip narrowed somewhere else or a 
support for the base of the palm, at the 
lower end of the grip. 

Set triggers are obtainable in several 
makes of foreign free pistols. In these, 
every device that may help the shooter 
is built into the grip. But habit being 
what it is, the man who has been 10 
years training his finger to a certain pull, 
can’t change to a hair trigger without 
risking an accidental let-off, so he goes 
back to his old gun. Another obstacle is 
the fact that the hand which pulls the 
trigger must also hold the gun. In rifle 
shooting, a hair trigger is a great ad- 


vantage because the shooting hand sup- | 


ports practically no weight. 

I have been thinking, as I wrote, of the 
.22 pistol; but the rules of one match or 
another specify center fires and larger 
calibers. The man who must learn to 
shoot them is taking in territory. The 
.45 automatic, for example, with its ter- 
rific shocking power may have had some 
value when it was designed, but today I 
don’t think there is a good reason for its 
existence. Anything it can do, the .38 
can do as well. The man who shoots the 
.45, no matter how well he shoots, takes 
too much out of himself.—Chas. Askins. 
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Pistol Problems 


Powder Burns 


Question: A shooting here has given rise to 
a discussion about powder burns. One conten- 
tion is that an automatic shooting steel-jacket- 
ed bullet will not leave burns, whereas a lead 
bullet from a revolver will. The other person 
claims that both types of gun will leave burns 
if fired within 18 in. of the target. What is 
your experience?—P. D. M., South Carolina. 


Answer: I asked a police expert about pow- 
der burns, and it is his opinion that both auto- 
matic and revolver will cause them. The max- 
imum distance from muzzle to target at which 
burns will result is generally set at 15 in. To 
make sure, we experimented by firing at a 
white sheet of paper. At 12 in., powder flash 
burned the paper; at 18 in. burned powder clus- 
tered about the hole; at 24 in. it showed scat- 
tered; and at 36 in. did not show, although I 
saw the flash strike the paper.—C. A. 


Mixing Ammunition 


Question: Is it harmful to mix brands of 
ammunition in my Colt Woodsman? Are copper- 
clad bullets better than lead?—G. H., Ind. 


Answer: It doesn’t make a bit of difference 
what brand of ammunition you put in your 
Woodsman as long as it is good ammunition. 


But since a pistol is a short-range weapon, and 
since I doubt that anything is gained by put- 
ting high-speed stuff in it, I'd stick to standard 
velocities, about 1,150 foot-seconds. One of the 
dificulties of pistol shooting comes from the 
jump of the gun, and the higher the speed the 
greater the jump. I prefer the lubricated lead 
bullet, though there may not be much difference 
in actual shooting, or in wear and tear, pro- 
vided velocities are the same.—C. A. 


Pistol for Plinking 


Question: I'm thinking of buying a .22 cal- 
iber revolver for plinking and occasional target 
work. What arm would you suggest? I’ve seen, 
and like, the Iver Johnson Supershot Sealed 8 
Model. The price seems to be quite reasonable, 
but how would it stand up? I am not interested 
in extremely accurate target work, but I do 
want a good, well-made arm. By the way, what 
is meant by “double” and “single” action, and 
which should I get?—W. A. M., Mo. 


Answer: I have generally shot the Har- 
rington & Richardson, but it costs a bit more 
than the Iver Johnson. Just now the Sealed 8 
is attracting more attention than any other re- 
volver at its price, and I think it will stand up. 
In a double-action weapon, the pulling of the 
trigger raises the hammer and fires the gun. In 
a single-action gun, you cock the gun with your 
thumb before pulling the trigger. Or else, as in 
the case of the Sealed 8, you cock the gun by 
pulling the trigger. Then you have to pull the 
trigger a second time to make it fire. By using 
this method, you should get a lighter pull, and 
you should shoot better.—C. A. 


Use Either Eye 


Question: My master eye is the right one but 
I injured it and I can barely see with it, but my 
left eye is excellent. In pistol shooting, should I 
start shooting with my left hand or hold the gun 
in my right, but move it over to the left?—H. B. 
Ohio. 


In pistol shooting, one eye is as 
handy to use as the other. My son shoots left- 
handed and sights with his right eye. You could 
do the opposite; hold your pistol in the right 
hand and sight with the left eye.—C. A. 


Answer: 


Long or Short Barrel? 


Question: I have always thought that a long 
barrel on a revolver was better than a short one 
but recently read several opinions to the con- 
trary. In a Colt .22 would you prefer a 4% or 
a 6-in. barrel for general use?—L. A. S., Mass. 


Answer: My personal preference is for the 
longer barrel. A good many pistol shooters 
seem to prefer the 4'%-in., probably because the 
apparent movement of the sights is less; but 
skilled shooters stick to the 6-in.—C. A. 














Be There When the Bell Rings 


(Continued from page 31) 


better part of an hour after we finished 
eating. 

The sun was warming up when we 
trampled out the fire and headed back 
up the old road. 

“It'll be luck if we jump those three 
deer again now,” Ed admitted. “But it’s 
worth trying. If we can blunder onto 
‘em now, and start ’em in the right 
direction, somebody ought to score. You 
and I'll make the drive,” he went on, 
jerking a thumb at me. “J. G., you swing 
back to the first crossing. It’s the run- 
way where we saw the bear tracks the 
first morning out. Better keep on this 
side of the stream, and pick a place 
where you can always keep a watch on 
both banks.” 

J. G. nodded agreement but he failed 
to show much enthusiasm. I smacked 
him on the back. “Cheer up,” I advised 
him. “You know it only takes——” 

“Sure, I know,” he cut in. “It only 
takes a second. All you have to do is be 
there at the right time.” He managed 
a feeble grin. “But it sure can take a 
hell of a long while for your number 
to come up!” 


D WAVED him away and turned to 

Hewitt. “You take the next crossing 
below,” he advised. “Where the river 
swings out toward the road, about half- 
way down to the log bridge. We'll give 
you thirty minutes to get set, and then 
we'll start driving.” 

Ed and I started slowly up the road. 
Where it dipped down into the swamp, 
half an hour later, we crossed the river 
and separated. “Don’t move too fast,” 
Ed warned me. “If those deer are in 
here they may break from you to me, or 
from nre to you, instead of following 
the creek.” 

The drive took an hour and it turned 
up nothing, not even a rabbit. I cut 
down to the Dead Stream at the ap- 
pointed place, and found Ed waiting. 
We waded across on a gravel bar and 
swung back to join J. G. He grinned 
ruefully when we came up. 

We stayed there beside the river for 
five minutes, talking in a low undertone. 
Then I volunteered to pick up Hewitt. 

“Bring him back, and we'll call it a 
day,” Ed agreed. “It'll be too dark for 
shooting in another half hour.” J. G. 
looked openly relieved. 

I had gone hardly three 
when I heard a crashing noise up the 
Dead Stream on the other side. I 
whirled around. Something was coming 
through the swamp like a bat out of 
hell. Only one thing could make that 
much racket—a deer running full tilt 
through the brush, startled, in wild 
flight, completely heedless of its own 
commotion. 

Next there was a splashing noise, and 
though a thicket of cedars blocked my 
view I knew the deer was wading the 
stream, and coming fast. I saw J. G. 
whip up his rifle and the flat smash of it 

yas in my ears. I dodged back toward 
him, clear of the cedars, in time to see 
a big deer somersault headlong in knee- 
deep water, then scramble halfway to 
its feet. J. G. threw a second shot, and 
it went down heavily, threshed the 
water for a minute, and lay still. 

The three of us raced out across a 
narrow tongue of marsh and into the 
stream. The deer’s head was on a sand 
bar, one ear out of water—and I couldn't 
see a sign of an antler! I gulped, and 


or four steps 


took one look at J. G. I pitied him from 





the bottom of my heart. He was as 
crestfallen a deer hunter as I’ve ever 
laid eyes on. 

He stood there for a dozen long, 
dragging seconds, looking down at the 
deer. Then he looked at me, and next 
at Ed. Nobody said anything. There’s 
nothing you can say at a time like that. 
Ed just bent down and took the deer 
by the ear and lifted its head out of 
water—and there was a good, lusty four- 
point horn on the other side! 

The first soft-nose bullet had struck 
the right antler just above the skull and 
had clipped it off as neatly as a pair of 


dehorning shears. That was what had 
sent the buck down the first time. The 
second shot, well placed in the neck, 


had clinched the argument for keeps. 

J. G. let out a whoop that would have 
made a Sioux chief green with envy, 
and Ed and I yelled almost as loud. 
Then Ed grabbed the buck by its one 
antler and I took the front legs and we 
started ashore. J. G. moved back to the 
hind legs to act as rudder man. 

The deer was as good as dead, but he 
had one kick left. He spent it, and 
J. G. sat down abruptly and without 
much dignity, in the marsh at the edge 
of the creek. Ed and I dropped the 
buck in a hurry, slipped off our safeties, 
and waited developments, but there 
weren't any more. 

Hewitt came up before we had the 
deer dressed. At dusk we started out to 
the car. It was a long hike, and though 
the going wasn’t too tough the four of 
us were fagged out when we made the 
car, wiped the sweat off our faces, and 
lashed the buck securely on a running 
board. 

I turned the car around and squared 
it away on the road. J. G. climbed in 
the front seat with me. 

“You know,” I remarked to him 
casually, “there’s not so much to deer 
hunting. It’s just a case of being there 
when the bell rings. It only takes a 
second.” 

J. G. chuckled softly. “Yeah, brother, 
but what a second! And look at the 
things that can happen before!” He 
yaited a second to see whether I would 
defend myself, but I was callous on the 
subject of the three deer by that time. 
“You know,” J. G. went on, “I never 
dreamed deer hunting could be anything 
like this!” 

There was a spell of silence. 

“I don't believe this buck I got was 
the one we drove past your stand this 
morning,” he went on finally. “If you 
want to try that same place first thing 
tomorrow, I'll make the drive. We can 
get up half an hour earlier and be in 
the swamp at daylight!” 


Deer Gets Goat 


STRANGE duel to the death has 

been witnessed in the Jefferson Na- 
tional Forest, near Konnarock, Va. The 
horned antagonists were a billy goat and 
a half-tame buck. After a furious strug- 
gle, the buck succeeded in tossing the 
goat 10 ft. through the air, the falling 
body skidding over two brush piles. The 
billy’s hide was punctured innumerable 
times by the 10-point antlers of the deer, 
and most of its ribs were broken. As 
“Virginia Wildlife’ remarks of the inci- 
dent, the episode illustrates the vicious- 
ness of supposedly tame wild animals 
during the rutting season. Goats and 
men are advised to keep away then. 
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What Makes a Deer-Stand? 


(Continued from page 87) 


mating season, especially in wild coun- 
try, he may be seen abroad in the day, 
urged by powerful instinct—it stands to 
reason that when seen afoot by day, he 
has been disturbed; and the chances are 
that he is heading for a crossing so as 
to change his locality. Whether deer 
are being stalked or are being driven, 
the hunter’s chance is usually best if the 
deer comes toward him while the hunt- 
er is standing still. This business of try- 
ing to creep up to a deer can sometimes 
be accomplished, but oftener, it cannot. 


O BE on a good crossing, therefore, 

and to be absolutely self-effacing in 
demeanor, are the two chief requisites 
for success. 

On a stand, it is a great question 
whether a hunter should get his gun or 
rifle up when the deer comes within 
sight, or wait until it is well within 
range, so that even if the buck sees the 
movement (and he will), it will be too 
late for escape. Circumstances deter- 
mine the right answer. If the approach- 
ing buck is seen a long way off, it is best 
to get the gun up; or if he stops behind 
some natural obstruction so that you are 
certain he can’t see you, ease that blun- 
derbuss to your shoulder. To jerk a gun 
up suddenly, at the critical moment, to 
scare the deer, almost to scare yourself 
by the suddenness of your act—these 
make missing easy. If you have to bring 
your gun up at the last moment, it is 
better not to jerk it; that is bad for 
your aim. 

I once stood within fifty yards of a 
hunter in flat, open woods and watched 
a buck come head-on in a dead run. The 
hunter did nothing until the deer was 
broadside and ten paces away. Then, 
with an automatic shotgun, he proceeded 
to miss him five times—he discharged 
eighty buckshot in the general direction 
of the deer, but never placed one. He 
had seen the buck coming for 500 yards, 
and if he had put up his gun early, he 
might have made history. 

It takes a good stander, then, to make 
the most of a good stand. As an old 
Negro said to me, after I had put a tyro 
on my best stand, and he had missed 
three bucks, “Cap’n, why didn’t you put 
a true gunnerman at the critical place?” 

It is all very well to plan the perfect 
covering of a drive; and before a plan- 
tation fire, with some of my fellow hunt- 
ers, I have often drawn maps, put crosses 
at the points of the stands, and made 
mentally sure that no buck could escape 
the cordon we were preparing for him. 
Yet next day, some wily stag would pull 
a stunt that none of us anticipated. I 
don’t complain of that; for therein lies 
the sport, the fascination, of deer hunt- 
ing. Armed as he is, man is more than 
a match for the deer physically; but 
when it comes to strategy, the deer is 
far ahead. That is why we must take 
advantage of the deer’s proneness to run 
to crossings. He does it just often enough 
to make men keep on hunting him. 

Take a deer’s choice of a place to 
swim a river. I have never shot a deer 
in the water, and never care to; but I 
know where I could. On my place the 
river narrows just before it takes a sharp 
bend. Whenever deer are hard pressed, 
even by other hunting parties far from 
my own place, they head for this cross- 
ing. A deer seems to like to enter the 
water after coming through a thicket; 


and here he has a dense one; also he 
likes to be sure that the opposite bank 
is equally safe and inviting. It is so in 
the case described, for beyond the cross- 
ing at this point lies a 600-acre island, 
waste and primeval, that I keep inviolate 
as a game sanctuary. Of course, if deer 
are pushed hard by hounds, they may 
take to water anywhere; but as a rule, 
in crossing a lake, a stream, or a river, 
they have their favorite places for the 


plunge, just as they have their favorite 
places to cross roads, trails, ridges, and 
valleys. 

As far as my own experience goes, all 


game has this same habit. The wild tur- 
key marks his crossings with almost the 
exactness of a deer. 

A last word as to standing on or near 
a roadway or trail—which is where most 
stands are located. Some men stand in 
the road, some behind it, some beside it; 
a few stand about fifty yards in front 
of it. I think the last position is the 
best. The hunter must not stand too 
far ahead, because deer, in drawing to 
the stand, may run behind him. He 
should also be careful to check with 
adjacent standers, so that each will know 
where the others are. The great ad- 
vantage in standing slightly ahead of a 
crossing is this: in the majority of cases, 
before crossing a road, a buck will stop 
to reconnoiter. There is a chance that 
in so doing he will make out the hunte1 
and swerve away. But if the stander is 
ahead of the road, he will likely be with- 
in gunshot or rifle range of the buck 
when he stops. 

I have kept no records on this mat- 
ter; but I have had many a buck stop in 
this way for me, and I have also known 
literally hundreds to get away by com- 
ing almost to a stand and then chang- 
ing their minds. 

At a crossing, it is not wise to stand 
exactly on the place where you see sign 
that deer have been in the habit of walk- 
ing and running. Instead, stand a little 
to the right as you face the drive. Then 
you will likely have a buck giving you 
a left-hand shot; also, if the wind is 
blowing into the drive, if you do not 
stand exactly where the deer is sup- 
posed to cross, your scent will not be 
blown directly toward his nostrils. 

Wood lore is fascinating business. I 
keep on learning about deer hunting. 
Yet I have the conviction that when I 
am through, I shall not really have 
emerged from the kindergarten stage. 
Every year bucks completely outwit me 
by their sagacious and unpredictable 
maneuvers. In wariness, in woodcraft, 
in wily cunning, they are more than a 
match for any hunter; and a sportsman 
has a right to be proud if he brings down 
fairly one of these old craggy-antlered 
strategists of the wilds. 


Texas Woman's Economy 


BEAUMONT, Tex., woman tried to 

save cat-meat money recently by 
killing birds with a .22 caliber rifle. Ar- 
rested by a game warden, she admitted 
that she was killing birds to feed her 
cat, and also that the $36 fine she had 
to pay would have bought a lot of cat 
meat. She had violated three laws at 
one time—shooting from a motor car, 
shooting from a public road, and killing 
birds which are protected by state law. 
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preferably 
with a trap. A trap in the butt plate is 
a handy gadget. In it one can put a little 
screw driver, a pull-through, and various 
other commodities. Trap grip caps are 
also made. If you want to pack around 
a lock of your sweetheart’s hair, one 
should be handy. Otherwise, so far as 
I’m concerned, they are no go. 

Most of the best wood for gunstocks 
comes from Europe. English, Italian, 
French, and Circassian walnut are some 
of the varieties—all of them good at 
their best. But with a war on, we'll 
probably have to depend on the familiar 
American black walnut. It is cheaper by 
far, just as strong, and much of it as 
fine in figure as the best Circassian. The 
most beautiful stock I have came from 
a blank that was once part of a Colorado 
tree. The plainest of my stock wood is 
Circassian, the real McCoy; so, you see, 
that magic word doesn’t necessarily 
mean much. Figured wood is well worth 
a few bucks extra. In recent years I 
have seen some beautiful wood from old 
California walnut trees—not black wal- 


ought to specify one of them 


nuts, but thin-shelled European trees 
transplanted to America. 
Good, clean, sharp checkering com- 


pletes and finishes a high-grade stock. 
There should be plenty of it, both for 
looks and utility—as the stuff keeps 
the hands from slipping. There are many 
good patterns to choose from, and new 
ones can be dreamed up. However, the 
pattern should not be fancy; it should 
be plain, simple. The checkering itself 
should be fine, sharp, and precise. Good, 
dense walnut will take twenty-two lines 
to the inch and look well. On the other 
hand, checkering can be too fine. Some 
of it is so microscopic that it looks as 
if it had been stamped on and it does 
not serve its original purpose—to keep 
the hands from slipping. 

What should a tailor-made stock cost? 
That depends. The boys with the reputa- 
tions charge plenty. The last stock I 
had made is beautifully shaped, inlet, 
and checkered. The imported wood was 
as plain as an old shoe. The job, with a 
trap butt plate plus some alteration and 
a rebluing job, cost me seventy dollars. 

On the other hand, the most beautiful 
stocks I have ever seen were the work 
of the late A. G. Minar, who lived in a 
little village in Colorado and was known 
only toa limited circle of rabid admirers. 
He used wood which he cured and sawed 
himself; and even rival stockers, who 
are notoriously jealous fellows, gurgle 
with delight when they see one of his 
stocks. Yet Minar’s top price was $55 
fine wood, perfect inletting, and all! 

There are undoubtedly many small 
stockers in this country with only local 
reputations who do excellent work for 
fifty dollars or less, but ordering from 
an unknown, unless you have examined 
examples of his work, is a gamble. 

And beauty comes largely with the 
lines of the stock—in other words, with 
the shaping. The most beautifully fig- 
ured walnut ever grown will shape up 
into an ugly stock if the lines aren't 
there, and the best engraving in the 
world won't keep the finished rifle from 
being anything but an atrocity. 

Little things like the shape of the 
comb and the angle of the undercut 
make big differences. So does the angle 
at which the pistol grip cap is set and 
the distance between the top of the comb 
and the spot where the grip joins the 
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Getting the Range 


(Continued from page 50) 


bottom of the stock. A sour-looking 
fore-end can spoil an otherwise nice- 
looking stock. Ornate checkering pat- 


terns have always seemed to me to be 
in as bad taste as painting blue eyes and 
golden hair on marble statues. 

If you have access to a stock that 
exactly suits you, it is a good notion to 
send it along to the stocker, so he can 
copy it as nearly as one man can copy 
the work of another. If you haven't, you 
should at least send along a photograph 
of a stock that reflects your own notions 
of beauty. 

Beauty is as beauty does, of course. A 
beautiful stock that makes a rifle shoot 
poorly is no good. But let’s not kid our- 
selves. Those of us who get custom 
stocks do so largely because we like to 
look at them. So let’s try to see that 
they're worth looking at! 


THIS BUSINESS 
OF BEDDING 


® A stock may be a sweet job to look at, 
but unless it is properly bedded it isn’t 
much good for the serious business of 
shooting at something. That reminds me 
of a recent experience. 

A physician friend of mine has a cus- 
tom Springfield by an Eastern maker. 
A year ago he came to me to tell me 
about it. The !%*& thing shot about 
eight inches high at 200 yards, he said, 
with the lowest adjustment of the re- 
ceiver sight—and a rifle shooting eight 
inches high will very thoroughly miss 
a little white-tail deer in these parts. I 
gave him the stock answer: “Get your- 
self a higher front sight.” 

This year he came back. He couldn't 
get a higher front sight, as higher ones 
are not made, he told me. Then he 
showed me the rifle. Its front sight was 
something wonderful to contemplate! It 
loomed above that barrel like the Em- 
pire State Building above Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

There could be only one answer to 
that one—the bedding. I took the rifle to 
an intelligent local gunsmith, who re- 
bedded it, taking off the tremendous 





upward pressure the fore-end was exert- 
ing on the barrel. Now the gun shoots 
where it looks. 

Sloppy bedding, warping wood, cock- 
eyed guard screw holes—all will make 
the finest barrel ever bored shoot poor- 
ly. And on the other hand good, snug, in- 
line bedding will enable a _ relatively 
light barrel to shoot right along with 
heavy special-match barrels. 

The bedding is inside. Ordinarily you 
don’t see it, but it’s as important to a 
good rifle as the works are to a watch. 


THE ‘SCOPE ON 
HORSEBACK 


® Back East most hunters think that 
men who actually go out to hunt deer on 
the quarter-deck of a horse are mildly 
nuts, but all through the West and in 
western Canada much hunting is done 
on horseback. However, just try to buy 
a scabbard suitable for a modern ’scope- 
sighted rifle! 

You have to have it made. And when 
you have it made, it ought to be roomy 
enough so you can put the rifle in with- 
out strain on the ’scope, snug enough 
so it won’t jounce around or fall out. 
Further, it ought to come up well over 
the comb, to protect the glass and the 
action. Illustrated is a pretty good solu- 
tion of the problem, one dreamed up by 
a Mexican saddle maker. With a piece 
that slips over the butt and buckles to 
the scabbard proper, it also becomes a 
good carrying case. 

Some authorities have advocated re- 
moving the ’scope whenever the hunter 
gets aboard a horse and putting it on 
when game is sighted. That doesn’t work 
out. With a good strong modern mount 
like those made by Stith down in Texas 
or by Frank Pachmayr over in Los 
Angeles, the ’scope is as much a part of 
the rifle as a receiver sight and can be 


carried for hundreds of miles over rough 
country without getting out of adjust- 
ment. But a ’scope-mounted rifle does 
need a good scabbard—not the short, 
skimpy creations most sporting goods 
stores sell. 


DUSK, AND A FINE MOOSE GOES BACK TO CAMP 
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Old Army Springfield 


Question: I’ve come into possession of a 
Springfield rifle dated 1873. What is its caliber? 
When and where was it used? Do you think 
it’s a safe gun to use now?—N. G., Ill. 


Answer: That was the regular Army rifle up 
to 1893, known as the Springfield Model 1873. 
It was replaced by the Krag, but a good many 
were used in the Spanish-American War, when 
there were not enough Krags to go round. Cal- 
iber is .45/70/405, and if it’s in good condition, 
I see no reason why you shouldn’t use it now. 
For deer, it’s a killing rifle up to 100 yd., or a 
bit beyond that.—C. A. 


Rusting Barrel 


My .22 target rifle, an exception- 
persists in rusting although 
I give it the best of care. I keep it cleaned, 
use a nitro solvent, and stand it in the corner 
of my living room where no water, salt, or other 
material can get into it. I tried coating the 
bore with good quality sewing-machine oil, and 
when that didn’t stop the rusting I even used 
automobile motor oil. But it continues to rust, 
the erosion being rather evenly distributed 
through the bore. Can you suggest a remedy? 
—P. M. T., Pa. 


Question: 
ally accurate one, 


In the old days, when primers were 
not made rustless, plenty of barrels did the 
same thing. That shouldn’t happen today, un- 
less the rusting had started before the rustless 
primers were developed. But you can try my 
old method of rust prevention. First clean the 
rifle as well as you can, using a Marble brass- 
washer rifle cleaner, then rags. Next get a 
funnel and pour a gallon of boiling water 
through the bore. Wipe out and oil. Next day, 
wipe out the oil and repeat the process. Do 
this a third day, since boiling water has a ten- 
dency to kill rust. I have specified three treat- 
ments, although one may do the trick.—C. A. 


SHOTGUN 


Loading Own Shells 


Question: My friends and I have formed a 
small club at which we do a small amount of 
skeet shooting. I find now that my friends are 
slowly dropping out on account of the high 
price of ammunition. Could we load 12, 16, and 
20 gauge shells ourselves? Can a person save 
anything by doing this? If so, how and where 
can I purchase materials?—S. A. McC., Wash. 


Answer: 


Answer: Hand-loading ammunition is not 
the answer to your problem. By the time you 
have bought the primed cases, powder, wads, 
and shot, along with the loading tools, you will 
find that there is very little to be saved, even 
if you do not count your time. Furthermore, 
your hand-loaded shells will not be so uniform 
as factory products, and there is always an ele- 
ment of danger connected with amateur loading. 

Your problem of the expense is not a new 
one. I suggest that you try to keep skeet with- 
in the means of your shooters not by only lim- 
iting the number of your shoots but by keeping 
the program down to practical size. You can 


make it a rule that no more than two rounds 
be shot by anyone. This provides a lot of fun 
on any afternoon, and limits the expense. 


Then, if you find the cost still is too steep, hold 
shoots every other week. It is always a great 
temptation to say, “Just one more round,” but 
overshooting will cause a small club to close 
up more quickly than anything else.—W.H.F. 


Damascus Barrel 


Question: Recently I acquired a 10-gauge 
double-barrel hammer gun marked “T. Parker” 
on one lock plate and “‘Belgium” on the other. 
Barrels are in good condition, having few pits 
and no dents. Is this “Parker’’ an American 
gun? What is the standard 10-gauge load? Do 
you think the standard load would be safe in 
this gun? How can I tell if it has Damascus 
barrels?—V. B., JI. 


It’s a Belgian gun, not one made 
Standard 10-bore load used 


Answer: 
by Parker Brothers. 


RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


"Scope in Poor Light 


Question: In deer hunting here in the Car- 
olina mountains, shots are mostly under 100 yd. 


but occasionally are made in twilight, or fog, 
and in the tall timber illumination is often 
poor. Do you think a Weaver 330 ’scope is ad- 


equate for my .32 Remington automatic rifle 
under these conditions?—S. W. C., North Car- 
olina. 


Answer: The Weaver 330 ’scope is excellent 
for the conditions you describe. Recently three 
of us used a shotgun, mounted with a 330, after 
dusk, when the clay birds could be seen only 
when clear of all vegetation. <n shooting at 65 
birds, 60 were broken, and it looks possible to 
me that the Weaver 330 ’scope could be used in 
moonlight.—C. A. 


Shorts In Long Chamber 


Question: I have a Savage Model 19 rifle 
which is chambered for .22 Long Rifle car- 
tridges. Will it do it any harm to use .22 shorts 
in it?—D. O., Calif. 

Answer: The shorts will not do much harm 
unless you make it a steady practice. If you 


do, a deposit of lead will be formed right at the 
end of the chamber which will prevent Long- 
Rifle cartridges from entering, or cause them to 
stick if they do get in.—C. A. 


Big-Game Gun 


Question: I have a .45/70 Winchester Model 
1886. Has this rifle power enough to kill deer 
and bear? Should I use black-powder car- 
tridges in it?—P. S., Wyo. 

Answer: The .45/70/405 is a good and pow- 


erful rifle and is adapted to any kind of Amer- 
ican big game Black-powder cartridges are 
suitable, or use a higher-speed load, with smoke- 
less powder and a 300-grain bullet.—C. A. 


PROBLEMS 


to contain 334 drams of bulk powder and 114 oz 
of shot. You can shoot that but not the heavy 
progressive powder loads with 154 oz. of shot. 


Damascus barrels used to be considered good 
but haven’t been made in this country for 30 
years. Modern steel has displaced them. The 


Damascus had a curled figure all over the bar- 
rel, 


but that may, of course, have been oblit- 
erated by use. The barrels were made of thin 
Strips of iron and steel welded together, then 
twisted around a mandrel. They were then 


welded into a tube which was bored out.—C. A. 


Short Chamber 


Question: I have just purchased a 20 gauge, 
double-barreled Parker shotgun, and would like 
to know if it is safe to use Super-X shells in 
it. The gun is about 9 years old, but is in per- 
fect condition. Is this gun chambered for the 
234-in. shell or the 2%%-in.? The friend from 
whom I purchased the gun said he had been us- 
ing high-velocity loads in it, and all the harm 
he noticed was that the barrel was thinned down 
at the muzzle end on the inside.—O. B., Ky. 


Answer: 
old ought 


Ordinarily a 20 bore gun 9 years 
to be chambered for 234-in. cases. 
Nearly all guns, 20, 16, and 12, have been so 
chambered for that many years. However, it 
looks suspiciously as if this 20 of yours was 
not, because this thinning down at the muzzle 
is precisely what happens when the case is too 
long for the chamber. Case just thins down at 
the muzzle, compressing a bit on the outside, 
thinning on the inside. I would not be satisfied 
with a gun like that myself, but would have it 
rechambered. Any gunsmith with a chambering 
reamer can do this for you. It does not cost 
much to have that done. I have recently tried 
out experimentally 2'%4-in. cases and 234-in. 
cases, both with the same load, 2% drams of 
powder and 1 oz. of shot, both fired from a Win- 
chester 20 gauge, modified barrel. The differ- 
ence in patterns was 14 percent in favor of the 
long cases. You should have that gun recham- 
bered, or at least have the chamber measured 
so as to be positive about its length.—C. A. 
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them. Now I'll stick my neck out and 
say that I believe doves often fly sixty 
miles an hour without any wind. You've 
got to swing your gun through them as 
far as you would on a pintail duck, and 
that’s plenty of swinging. 

Ordinarily, though, the lead is not a 
problem, because you get timed to the 
birds. Their peculiar swerving flight is 
more likely to cause misses. The dove 
may change altitude thirty feet while 
he’s passing your stand. He may dip 
almost on you; or he may come in low 
and then effortlessly shoot up twenty 
feet while you're trying to catch him 
with your gun barrel. And like a duck, 
he can haul away his weight in lead; 
it takes a well-centered shot to bring 
him down. The best size shot is No. 8, 
with choke fairly open and a barrel 
about twenty-six inches in length. A 
quail gun is ideal. 

When the doves start in, the fun com- 
mences. They come fast and in singles, 
in doubles, or in flocks up to a hundred. 
They're hungry and comparatively 
bold. If a flock comes in and circles 
the field and is driven off by its recep- 
tion, it'll come right back in a short 


while. The shooter has to keep his eyes 
peeled—a lot of misses are made by ex- 
cellent shots who simply don't keep 


close watch. Fellow shooters are help- 
ful, though, always yelling when a bird 
is coming toward you. Occasionally some- 
one uses the formal signal “Mark!” but 
more often with us it’s simply “Hey!” 
or “Look out, judge, right over you.” 

But you have to keep watching after 
you shoot, too. A dove is a masterpiece 
of camouflage, and when one thuds to 
the ground and plunges into thick corn- 
field grass, he’s the devil to find, stone 
dead though he may be. And while 
you're looking for him, of course, an- 
other flock swoops over you with whis- 
tling wings. You shoot, and another 
bird falls forty yards away. If you go 
to look for the latest one, you lose your 
spot on the first; and vice versa. So, on 
a fast shoot, a retriever or a pick-up 
boy is a necessity. 


HESE pick-up boys are little colored 
kids who rush to falling birds and 
seldom lose one. They get a big kick out 
of it. They're also helpful in watching 
for flying birds, and in breaking open 
a new box of shells when the going is 


fast. I have one named Herbert who's 
a whiz. 
Before I found Herbert, however, I 


used a boy named Levi. The first morn- 
ing he was out with me and my father, 
I made a shot which Dad thought was 
an exceptionally long one. When Levi 
ran to the fallen bird, Dad called to 
him, “That was a long shot, Levi. Step 
it off, will you?” 

“Yes, suh!” 

“Take long steps, now!” 

Levi came back toward me, taking long, 
methodical steps. He finally reached 
me and handed me the bird, and Dad 
asked, “How many paces was it?” 

“Suh?” 

“How many paces did you count?” 

“IT don't know, Judge. I didn’t count 
’em, suh. You just said to step it off.” 

Retrievers are sometimes used, but 
not often. I have a black cocker named 
Gypsy whom I take on every shoot—or 
used to. He can easily distinguish a 
flying dove from other birds. He'll pay 


Take Doves 


(Continued from page 21) 


no attention to a lark or robin, but 
when a dove comes by, he lifts his ears 
and waits expectantly for me to mow 
the bird down—which to his disgust, I 
don’t always do. 


But in our country, the fields are 
often full of sand spurs, and Gypsy’s 
long hair never misses one of these. 


Sometimes when I’ve lifted him over a 
fence he’s felt like a roll of barbed 
wire. Afterward, these sand spurs must 
be got out somehow or other; and that’s 
a nuisance, especially with Gypsy, be- 
cause he gets irritable after you've 
pulled his hair a bit, and he may take 
a quick snap at you. He’s apologetic at 
once after his temper slips, but there 
are still 3,000 sand spurs to go. 

Then there are the hogs. One morn- 
ing I discovered that doves were flock- 
ing into a small patch of hog-feed pea- 
nuts directly back of my house. Alone 
I kneeled in the little field, and hada 
swell time shooting, but they came in 
so fast that I lost a lot of shots fetching 
my dead birds. I made a sprint to the 
house and got Gypsy. 

Things went fine, then—until the 
forty-odd big hogs in the field discov- 
ered the dog. Suddenly I found we were 
surrounded by a sea of hogs, mad and 
coughing ominously. The nearest ones 
were within touching distance. I gave a 
big boar a foot in the face, thinking to 
scare him and his friends off. They didn’t 
scare, and only got madder. I knew 
that in a moment they would rush the 
dog and kill him. And if I got knocked 
down in the mélée, they'd give me a few 
rakes with their tusks just for good 
measure. 

So when I saw a small opening in the 
black sea of them, I ran for it, with 
Gypsy following. Immediately they came 
after us in a furious rush. I beat them 


to the fence, unceremoniously threw 
Gypsy over it, and made a dive after 
him, just as the hogs caught up with 


us. That ended the dove shooting that 
morning. 

So, between the sand spurs and hogs, 
Gypsy has just about lost his job. The 
colored boy Herbert costs a little more, 
but he doesn’t attract wild beasts and 
if he collects any sand spurs he re- 
moves them himself. 

There is one phase of the dove-shoot- 
ing situation that’s distasteful. Doves, 





you know, are pretty close kin to the 
extinct passenger pigeon, and some- 
times the slaughter of them is reminis- 
cent of the pigeon’s brutal fate. In 
more communities than I like to count 
up, baited fields are common in spite of 
the federal laws. Ice-cream salt, chicken 
feed, or shelled peanuts are spread all 
over the field, and in a week’s time the 
doves are flocking into it by the thou- 
sands. 


Then shooters come, and a hundred 
birds for high gun is not a rarity. This 
kind of shooting is a hang-over from 


the old days, when the dead birds were 


carted off in wagons and (they say) 
there was a barrel of water on your 
stand to dip your gun into and cool 
it off. 


DON’T set our community up as any 

model, but this greedy practice is not 
in operation in my home town of Cairo, 
Georgia. We meet at the same place 
every morning we shoot, and the ward- 
en is at liberty—he’s even invited—to 
follow the cars to the dove field. When 
a shooter gets his limit he calls some- 
body over who’s been getting the ragyed 
end of the shooting, gives him the good 
stand—and quits himself. The sooner 
all communities adopt this attitude, or 
the conservation agencies work a little 
harder to enforce it, the better it will be 
for a fine sport. 

The shooting in our country is best 
during the last three weeks of the sea- 
son, which ends January 31. However, 
the birds stay South until spring, and 
some even stay all year, building their 
makeshift nests and raising their 
broods. The young birds fly after sev- 
eral weeks, and before long they de- 
velop that swift and swerving flight 
that will make such a sucker out of you 
next season. 

On the table the dove, as far as I’m 
concerned, ranks with the best. The 
meat is dark, not unlike duck. But even 
his flavor can’t touch his incredibly 
beautiful flight, or the companionship 
of fifteen-odd guys who think getting 
up before daylight on a _ frost-bitten 
morning is fun. That’s why, no matter 
where I am the rest of the year, I al- 
ways manage in January to make it 
back to southern Georgia and the pea- 
nut fields where the doves are feeding. 


a 
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Will he come this way? A hunter and his pick-up boy watch a dove heading into the cornfield 
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Fishing and Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 9) 


TEXAS 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Jaguar, Ocelot (no limits). Quail (12), Cha- 
chalaca (12), closes 16th. Fishing: Black Bass 
(11"-15). Crappie (7”-15). White Perch (no 
size -15). Bream, Goggle-eye (no size-35) (ag- 
gregate 50). There are many local and county 
laws. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2; fishing, with 
art. bait $1.10. Nonres.: Hunting $25; fishing 
$5, 5-day $1.10. Licenses required for predators 


of nonres., and of res. outside own county. 
Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 


Bear, ‘Rabbit, Hare (no limits). Fishing: Cat- 
fish and other common fish, in designated wa- 
ters (no size-10 lb. and 1, or 30). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $4; hunting only $3; 
fishing only $2. Nonres.: Small game and fish- 
ing $10; fishing only $3. Hunting license not 
required for predators or bear. 


VERMONT 


Hunting: Bear, Cottontail Rabbit (no limits). 
Hare, Rabbit (3). Fishing: Pike Perch (10”-2 


lb.) Pickerel, Muskellunge (12”-25). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $2; hunting only 
$1.25; fishing enly $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting 


$10.50, or fee charged nonres. in applicant's 
state; fishing $5.15, 14-day $2.35, 3-day $1.65. 


VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Squirrel (6), open entire month in 
a few counties; open until 20th in certain des- 
ignated counties; closed entire month rest of 
state. Raccoon, Opossum (no limits), open en- 
tire month in most counties; closes 20th in 
Buckingham County; some counties closed en- 
tire month. Wild Turkey (2), Quail (10), Rab- 
bit (6), open in some designated counties until 
10th and in other designated counties until 20th; 
rest of state closed entire month. Ring-necked 
Pheasant (4), open until 20th in Charlotte and 
Louisa Counties only; rest of state closed en- 
tire month. Fishing: Black Bass (10”-10), 
Rock Bass (6”-15), open east of Blue Ridge 
Mountains only; closed entire month west of 
Blue Ridge. Pike (no size—20). Bream, Crappie, 
Silver Perch, Sunfish (no size-aggregate 25). 
Licenses: Res.: Small game $2.50; small game 
and fishing, state $3, county $1; fishing only $2. 
Nonres.; Small game and fishing $15.50; small 
game, except waterfowl, 2-day $5; fishing only 
$5, 2-day $1. 


WASHINGTON 


Hunting: Rabbit (5). Fishing: Whitefish (no 
size-20, or 10 lb. and 1). Steelhead (16”-3), 
open in designated waters only. Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $3, county $1.50. Nonres.: 
Hunting and fishing $25; fishing only, state $5, 
county $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Raccoon (2). 
ing and fishing $2. Nonres.: 
ing $15. 


WISCONSIN 


Hunting: Jack-rabbit (3), open entire month 
in Barron, Chippewa, Dunn, Polk, and St. Croix 
Counties; closed entire month in Columbia, 
Door, and Milwaukee Counties; open on Ist 
only rest of state. Cottontail Rabbit (3), closed 
entire month in Burnett, Douglas, Milwaukee, 
and Vilas Counties; open on Ist only rest of 
state. Snowshoe Hare (3-or, in counties where 
not protected, no limit), some counties open 
entire month; some counties open on Ist only; 
Milwaukee County closed entire month. (Ag- 
gregate all rabbits and hares, 3, except in coun- 
ties where snowshoe hare is not protected.) 
Bear, (1), many counties closed entire month. 
Fishing: White Bass (7”-25), Rock Bass (7”— 
25), Crappie (7”-25 in aggregate with Calico 
and Strawberry Bass), Pike (13”-7), Pickerel 
(18”"-8), Perch (6-25), Catfish (15”-15), Bull- 
head (no size-25), Sunfish (6”-25 in aggregate 


Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
Hunting and fish- 


closes 15th in inland 
open entire month in 


with Bluegill and Roach), 
waters and bounded bays; 
Minnesota-Wisconsin and Iowa-Wisconsin 
boundary waters. Calico, Silver, and Straw- 
berry Bass (7”-25 in aggregate with Crappie), 
Bluegill, Roach (6”-25 in aggregate with Sun- 
fish), Muskellunge (30”-1), closes 15th. Black 
Bass (10”-6) closes 15th in inland waters and 
bounded bays; open entire month in outlying 
waters; closed entire month in Minnesota-Wis- 
consin and Iowa-Wisconsin boundary waters. 


Shovel-nosed Sturgeon (20”-25) open entire 
month in Lake Pepin and Mississippi River 
only. See detailed laws for size and catch 


boundary waters. Licenses: Res.: 
fishing with rod and reel $1. Non- 


limits in 
Hunting $1; 


res.: All game except deer $25; fishing $3. 

No hunting or fishing 

Hunting: Bear (1 of each species). Red 
Squirrel (no limits). Fishing: Pike, Pickerel 
(no size-aggregate 15). Perch, Goldeye (no 
size-aggregate 25) (aggregate 25). Licenses: 
Res.: Big game $2; fishing, required only in 
trout and grayling waters, $2.25. Nonres.: 


Hunting $50; 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hunting: Grizzly Bear (1). Other Bears (3). 
Ducks (aggregate 12), Snipe (15), Coots (25), 
Geese, except Snow Geese (5) Eastern District 


fishing $2.25, or $1 a day. 


closed; Western District open until 4th, except 
in designated areas which are open entire 
month. Snow Geese and Black Brant (aggre- 


gate 5) Eastern District closed; Western Dis- 
trict open entire month. Fishing: Salmon (8”- 
5). Grilse (salmon under 3 lb.) in tidal waters 
only (.0). (Aggregate salmon, including grilse 
in tidal waters only, 10.) Trout, Rocky Moun- 
tain Whitefish (8”-15—many local exceptions), 
closed in Vancouver Isl. District and Lower 
Mainland District nontidal waters. Fishing for 
trout through the ice permitted only in desig- 
nated waters. Licenses: Res.: Big game and 
birds $6; fishing $1, required only in nontidal 
waters south of 52nd parallel. Nonres. Alien: 
All game and fishing $50; all game, except 
pheasant $25. Additional trophy fees: $25 for 
Grizzly Bear, $15 each for Black and Brown 
Bear. Fishing, same as nonres. Canadian. Non- 
res. Can.: All game and fishing $15; fishing $5 
or $1 a day, required for all waters. 


MANITOBA 


No hunting or fishing. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Hunting: Bear (2). Wildcat, Rabbit (no lim- 


its). Fishing: Striped Bass (12”—none). Black 
Bass (no limits). Licenses: Res.: $2. Nonres.: 
Hunting $10. 
NOVA SCOTIA 

Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Wolf, Hare, Rabbit 


(no limits). Fishing: Striped Bass (no size-—30, 


but not over 20 lb.) Licenses: Res.: Big game 
$2; none for small game or fishing. Nonres.: 
Big game $50; small game $15; fishing $5. 


ONTARIO 


Hunting: Bear (no limits). Rabbit (no limit 
—some counties 6). Fishing: Maskinonge (no 
size-2). Black Bass (10”-6) (open only in Lake 
Erie fronting Essex County.) Lake Trout (no 
size-5). Yellow Pickerel (no size-8), waters 
south of and including the French and Mat- 
tawa Rivers and Lake Nipissing closed. Pike 
(no size-8). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1; fish- 
ing not required. Nonres.: Bear, Rabbit, and 
game birds $15.50; fishing $5.50. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Hunting: Hare, Rabbit (no limits). 
Res.: Not required. Nonres.: $5. 
(Continued on page 73) 
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TRIAL} Other models from 5to17 Tubes, 
and up to 5 Wave Bands. 
@ Write for FREE 1940 catalog, 
showing complete line. (User-agents 
make extra money!) See MIDWEST’S Answer to TRADE-INS! 
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STOKER PIPE 
REALLY STAYS LIT! 


it started a new era in pipe smoking satis- 
faction. Saves money too — smokes all the 
tobacco. Ne soggy heel — no tongue bite — 
no break-in. Every pulf cool, dry and velvety 
— neo finger tamping. THE STOKER does 
it — it's scientific. Briar Hill Pipes 
are beautiful, genuine imported 
Briar —no finer at twice the price. 
BRIAR HILL CORPORATION 
30 JACKSON ST. 
_ MILLERSBURG, , OHIO 


FREE! GUN CATALOG 


ins in Guns, Scopes, Sights, Re- 
oodles Fonle Huntin Equipment. A-l 
Gov't. Slings 50c, den wivels She. Complete Stock 


Hi-Standard Pistols. 
SEND FOR FREE 
SKIERS! — sancaim sxi catacoc 


Gea < ~ sa Send 10c for Medal - Award 


J. WARSHAL & SONS Mgeatler wash. 


“WANTED MEN PAST: 40 


If you are past 40 and desire extra money we can 
help to make your full or spare time profitable. 
Business pleasant and profitable. Operate from 
your home. Call on merchants, shops, schools, 
churches, auto, truck and bus owners, farmers, 
lodges, public institutions, etc. Large manufac- 
turer of approved first-aid fire extinguishers, fire 
alarms, recharges, etc. Write details about your 
past experience, etc. Address Fyr-Fyter om- 
@ pany, Dept. 99-49, Dayton, Ohio. 
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8-MILE RANGE—HighGrade 


BINOCULARS 
A Real BARGAIN, only $4-75 


Prepaid or C. 
Case & Straps ner Selected High 
lower carefully ground Lenses give wide, 
perfect fleld of vision. Powerful, accurate, 
All latest improvements, sturdy construction, Morocco cov- 
ered body, Pupillary adjustment. Center focusing. Ideal for 
Hunting. All sports, Gifts, etc., Guar. Big Value. Order now. 





BENNER & CO., B-14, Trenton, N. J. 
learn TAXIDERMY 





For PLEASURE and PROFIT 


Learn how to mount birds and other animals by 
the simple, easy-to-learn Schoepfer Taxidermy 
Method — yours complete ya one volume for $1. 


Sen 4 $ = D. plus postage ortped hate D en- 
now. (Send for our FR 
64- “SaGe CATALOGUE listing our pono oe 












ine of Glass Eyes, Furriers’ and Taxidermists’ WE MOUNT 
G.“SCHOEPFER — Established 1907 @ALL KInDS 
1200-X Broadway New York, N. Y. OF GAME 








Fox and Coyote | 
Trappers 
Can You Catch Them? 


The BUNCH SYSTEM 
is different from other 
methods and takes the p 
sly fox and coyote. A 
treated trap does the trick. a on bare ground 
and deep s rg Results or no pa 

_ Q. BUNCH, Welch, Minn. Box x 0 






















GOKEY. BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best cBessund becthe the world”? 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot; easy to put on and take off; no hooks 
to catch. Ankle strap holds boot in place, and also 

acts as ankle 

ACCEPT NO IMtra’ ATIONS! Get the original Gokey 
Botte Sauvage only m4 writing for measure bilan 
and Footwear Catalo; 


GOKEY ‘COMPANY 
Dept.iS St. Paul, Minnesota 
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HIGH-SCORE MEDALS 


B. R. Dean, Madera, Calif. 

Charles R. Johnson, Madera, Calif. 

Ed Drew, Ontario, Calif. 

Charles Rapp, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. Nellie A. Hodges, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

George H. Hodges, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Frank Paternal, Harrisburg, IIl. 

Hazel Dobroski, West Frankfort, IIl. 

Eugene Thomas, Pleasant Hill, Il. 

Dr. G. W. Kennedy, Pleasant Hill, Ill. 

Paul Kelly, Peoria, III. 

H. P. Wiltz, Peoria, Ill. 

W. E. Goad, Mason City, Iowa 

D. A. Decker, Mason City, Iowa 

Roger Wolfe, Davenport, Iowa 

D. E. Garrison, Davenport, Iowa 

L. D. Carter, Wichita, Kans. 

Dr. L. A. Sutter, Wichita, Kans. 

Bob Earhart, Wichita, Kans. 

L. S. Adair, Wichita, Kans. 

Thomas Birch, Louisville, Ky. 

R. L. MacDonald, Louisville, Ky. 

Fred Taggart, Detroit, Mich. 

John Mason, Detroit, Mich. 

Ferd Cottle, Columbia, Mo. 

Dr. V. Blakemore, Jr., Columbia, Mo. 

R. L. Martin, Newton, N. J. 

Dr. E. J. Evans, Denville, N. J. 

William M. Page, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Oswald C. Gillespie, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Winners in OUTDOOR LIFE’S 1939 Novet Skeet Tournament 








Shooting-coat emblem given everyone 
finishing the tournament. Top, silver 
medal awarded members of high-scoring 
teams and teams showing the greatest 
improvement during the contest. Each 
is three times larger than shown here 





IMPROVEMENT MEDALS 


Willis Petty, Madera, Calif. 

Max Wilkes, Madera, Calif. 

Lewis J. Gerard, San Francisco, Calif. 
L. L. Johnson, San Francisco, Calif. 
Nancy Willimas, Lake Kerr, Fla. 
Tom B. Deen, Jacksonville, Fla. 

D. F. Rumsey, Harrisburg, Il. 

John C. Raley, Harrisburg, Il. 

L. A. Clendenny, Pleasant Hill, Il. 
Mayo L. Galloway, Pleasant Hill, Il. 
C. M. Roos, Peoria, II. 

Rollen Travis, Peoria, IIl. 

Dr. G. E. Jurgenson, Meservey, Iowa. 
Mrs. D. A. Decker, Mason City, Iowa 
Craig M. Cook, Davenport, Iowa 
Ruth M. Cook, Davenport, Iowa 

Mrs. Naomi Sutter, Wichita, Kans. 
Lawrence Sutter, Wichita, Kans. 
George Siedhoff, 2nd, Emporia, Kans. 
Orville Glick, Wichita, Kans. 

Nell MacDonald, Louisville, Ky. 

C. R. Canes, Louisville, Ky. 

Oneil Vincent, Louisville, Ky. 

B. H. Crenshaw, Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. Russel W. Alles, Detroit, Mich. 
Dr. H. L. Bergo, Detroit, Mich. 
Howard W. Shively, Detroit, Mich. 
Victor Ianelli, Detroit, Mich. 

W. R. Jennings, Dover, N. J. 

Dr. W. E. Taylor, Dover, N. J. 

D. T. Sharpe, Morristown, N. J. 
Edward Haycook, Kenvil, N. J. 

Fred Haycook, Kenvil, N. J. 

E. Kattermann, Sr., Dover, N. J. 
Warren Voight, Scotia, N. Y. 

Earle S. Henningsen, Scotia, N. Y. 


Clubs Which Produced the Largest Number of Competitors Finishing the 
OUTDOOR LIFE Novet Skeet Tournament, 1939 


First Prize 


$100, Arkansas Valley Gun Club, Inc., Wichita, Kans., Ralph C. Wise, Sec. 


. 34 teams 


Second Prize—-$50, Taggart Gun Club, Detroit, Mich., H. W. Taggart, Sec. ........ 22 teams 
Third Prize—-$25, Jefferson Skeet Club, Louisville, Ky., R. L. MacDonald, Sec. ..... 15 teams 





The Dry-Pointing Nuisance 


ANY Eastern skeet shooters will 
remember Oliver J. Bunten, mem- 


M 


ber of the winning Waltham, 
Mass., 5-man team at the Lord- 
shoot of 1933. Bunten always 


shot with a big cigar pointed high from 
the corner of his mouth; and he always 
pointed his gun in several directions, the 
last one straight up, before calling for 
his target. 
never became 


The smoking of big cigars 
a skeet-shooting 


vogue 


but dry pointing did, and the followers 
of O.J.B. are now myriad. 

On the face of it this contagious habit 
of dry pointing before each skeet shot 
seems like a harmless gesture, intended 
to build up self-assurance; actually the 
practice has become the bane of skeet 
shooting. In the first place it uses up 
valuable time. If it takes 1 second to 
go through the motions of aiming at 
nothing, and a shooter does it 3 times 





then 
at 


round, 
round 


in a 
a 


shot 
seconds 


each 
75 


before 
spends 


~ 


they waste 5 


20 minutes in shooting a _ 100-target 
program, while the shoot management 
grows gray wondering if the _ shoot- 


offs, to determine the winner of the big 
event, will have to be shot by moonlight. 
It is a wonder that skeet has not put 


(Continued on page 














such 
antics. If his 4 squad mates do the same, 
minutes a round, or just 
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The Dry-Pointing Nuisance 


(Continued from page 72) 


its foot down on dry pointing before 
this, solely on the grounds that it is a 
waste of time when time is at a premium. 
It always seemed to us that the good 
visiting shooter with a chance to win 
high honors in the post-program shoot- 
offs should come in for more considera- 
tion than the self-centered shooter who 
needlessly hurts the good shot’s chances 
by wasting the daylight hours through 
the pursuit of a needless mannerism. 

Skeet was established as a shooting 
sport with as close a parallel as possible 
to the conditions confronting the field 
shooter on wild game. On that basis, 
skeet has prospered; and although, as in 
the case of dry pointing, unwelcome 
quirks have crept in, the future success 
of skeet will lie in its adherence to 
field-shooting standards. 

Violations of the fundamental gun- 
position rule that is the very corner 
stone of skeet have been a headache 
for the referees, who are in duty bound 
to enforce the rules. These violations 
have also been the worry of those who 
want to see skeet kept in its proper 
channel. Now, close observers are con- 
vinced that the dry-pointing habit is far 
more to blame for illegal gun positions 
than any intention on the part of the 
shooter to fudge. 

Everyone who studies skeet is familiar 
with the shooter who goes to his station 
and takes a perfectly legal gun position 
with every apparent intention of fol- 
lowing the rules of his sport. Then he 
begins his dry pointing, and as his in- 


tensity increases his conscious control 
of what he is doing decreases. The re- 
sult is that, when he lowers his gun 


from the last dry point, it does not come 
far enough away from his shoulder to 
cover the law. In practically all cases 
the shooter is apparently unconscious of 
what he is doing; but he is damaging the 
spirit of skeet nevertheless. 

How, then, can this practice be pre- 
vented? The charging of a lost target 
as a penalty for dry pointing is out of 
the question. A sudden and unexpected 
warning from the referee would be too 
disconcerting to the many worthy shoot- 
ers who have formed the habit. And 
ironically enough, there are two funny 
little words in the famous No. 3 gun- 
position rule of the official skeet code. 
We read: “. .. and shall not raise his 
gun to his shoulder to shoot until the 
target is seen in the air.” 

Yes, brethren, those two words were 
purposely put in there years ago, as a 
sanction to dry pointing—before it was 
ever thought that dry pointing would 
become the nuisance it is today. 

If the powers that be would consider 
dropping out the words “to shoot” from 
the clause, the rule would then make it 
clear that the gun is not to be raised 
at all until the target is seen in the air. 
With this done, and a few gentle re- 
minders passed out on occasion, perhaps 
the useless habit of dry pointing might 
go out gradually, even as it came in.— 
William Harnden Foster. 


Comfort Improves Scores 


ERE WINTER skeet shooting to 
be divided into districts just as in- 
tersectional events divide it, and were 
records kept of the performances of the 
several sections, you would probably see 
the graph line of the Northern and 


Eastern sections sag and those of the 
South and the West Coast stay up. The 
reason? No matter how much native 
skill a shooter may possess, he cannot 
be at his best in extremely cold weather. 
Today most skeet fields in cold-weath- 
er country have heated club houses. It 
is common to see shooters come out 
warm to join a squad and do well for 
half the round. Then, as the cold starts 
to get them and they dance around to 
keep warm, they begin to miss targets 
because of stiff fingers and aching feet. 
The shooter whose body is not function- 
ing smoothly or one who is distracted 
by mild pain cannot shoot normally. 
However, too many bunglesome coats 
and sweaters will also prove a handi- 
cap. Tight windproof garments usually 
suffice for the body, so the most atten- 
tion should be given to hands and feet. 
All skeet shooters should become accus- 
tomed to the use of gloves. It is pure 
notion that a shooter cannot manage 
gloves of the right kind, gloves with 
thin, pliable palms and warm backs. 
Perhaps the most comfortable winter- 
skeet footgear is the so-called hunting 
boot, with rubber bottoms and leather 
tops, that has plenty of space inside for 


two pairs of stockings, one of heavy 
woolen. 

A shooter in such a rig is bound to 
make better scores than one who is 


shaking and chattering because he is 
only half dressed for the occasion.— 
W. OH. F. 
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(Continued from page 71) 


QUEBEC 


Hunting: Bear, Hare, 
Fishing: Dore (15”—none) Sturgeon (28” in St. 
Lawrence River, 36” in other waters—none). 
Eel (20”-none). Smelt, Whitefish (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Not required of British sub- 
jects; res. not British subjects, hunting $5, 
fishing not required. Nonres.: All game $26; 
bear only $5.20; fishing $10.50; 7-day $5.25. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Hunting: Bear, Rabbit (no limits). Fishing: 
Pike (15”), Pickerel (12”) (aggregate 15). 
Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggregate 20). Lake 
Trout (15”-10). Licenses: Res.: Big game $5; 
fishing, nontrout waters $1. Nonres. Alien: Big 
game $40. Nonres. Can.: Big game $25. Non- 
res.: Fishing $5, 1l-week $3, 2-day $1.50. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Hunting: Moose, Caribou (1 of either), may 
be hunted only under special permit. Licenses: 
Special license for 1 bull moose or 1 stag car- 


Raccoon (no limits). 


ibou: Nonres. $25; res. $5. 
YUKON TERRITORY 

Hunting: Bear (no limits). Moose (2). Car- 
ibou (4). Deer (4) Mountain Sheep (2). 
Mountain Goat (2). Grouse, Partridge, Ptarmi- 
gan, Pheasant, Prairie Chicken (no limits). 
Fishing: Pickerel, Goldeye, Pike, Mullet, Mas- 


Lake Trout, Whitefish, Salmon Trout, 
Consult Mounted Police for detailed 
Licenses: Res.: 


kinonge, 
Tullibee. 
hunting and fishing regulations. 


Hunting $1; fishing not required. Nonres.: Big 
game: Alien $100.00; British subject $75. Must 
pay trophy fees on certain big game. Small 
game $5. Not required for sport fishing. 
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FUN ° 


WITH THE 


BANTAM- 
WEIGHT 
WOLLENSAK 


RAMBLER 


FULL 4 POWER 
%& DURABLE ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 


Have more fun at the games, races, the- 
atre, motoring, studying nature, etc! Take 
along a Wollensak Rambler — light to 
carry, easy to use. Weighs only 8 ounces, 
aluminum construction — for long, hard 
service. Fine optics assure ONLY 
clear, wide field of view— 
brilliant images. At stores,, $9.75 
or direct, postpaid (or 

Including case, 
neckstrap 


Cc. O. D.). Money-back’ 
BOOK! 


guarantee! 


WRITE FOR FREE 








WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 684 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 








Make Your Gun 


Give You Alllt Has 


Use Hoppe’s No. 9 for lead, metal and pow- 
der fouling. Use it for pre- 
venting rust and corrosion. 
Get a bottle from your dealer 
or send 10cfor sample. And 
write for our free booklet on 
gun protection. 


FRANE A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 


Clean with Hoppe’s No. 9 and Hoppe’s Pat 
Hoppe’s Oil lubricates. Hoppe’s Grease protects. 


LYMAN 


Hunting & Target 


SIGHTS 


Use for better aim and 
more game. Left: 
48WJS, Winchester 70 
and 54, $11.50. 























No. 5B Reversible 
front sight, $1.75. 
No. 1A Tang Sight, 


LYMAN GUN sporting rifles, $4.50 





SIGHT CORP. 64 pp. CATALOG 
85 West St Send 10¢ 
Middlefield, Conn. Booklet Free 

CUT ME OUT 


Cut me out, paste me on a postcard and mail to Outdoor 
Life, Dept. 10, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N, Y. I'll 
bring you complete supplies and ins structions on how to 
I everal dollars a week in your spare time. 









NEW 1940 “SHOOTER’S BIBLE” 
STOEGER’S GUN CATALOG & HANDBOOK No. 32. 
16,000 a 6000 PICTURES. 
51D sien mest mpd tae ate 
yt, GUN TOOLS. 

PAGES Ny ary , Resteck- 
ing, Barrets & Barre! Bianks, Ar 
. Shooter's Books p Ney 

* 


a supose. a coin, M. 0. or 
Stamps for this tremendous 5! Soup coleme aon. 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 
507 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, KM. Y., 


Guns, 
STOEGERS PARTS, 
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grommets in the 
lower corners,knot- 
ting the rope on 
both sides of each 
grommet. Bring the 
cords through four 
grommets into the 
tent. These cords 
enable you to open 
and close the shut- 
ter without going 
out of the tent. 
Perhaps your tent 
did not prove mos- 
quito-proof and the 
insects made your 
g nights wholly mis- 


erable. To prevent 
MOSQUITO them from crawl- 
a: SCREENING ing underneath the 

: lower edges of the 
H sides, you may have 
to install a floor of 











NUMBER of reasons make this a 
good time to plan and prepare for 
camping next season. The mis- 
takes and shortcomings of last 

year are still fresh enough in your mind 
to suggest what changes and additions 
should be made to equipment and meth- 
ods. And now you have ample time to 
do the work without hurry. This is 
much better than putting it off until 
your vacation begins and time is at a 
premium. Should any repair parts be 
necessary you can procure them now 
without risk of delay and disappoint- 
ment. Last but by no means least, an 
overhaul of your outfit will bring mem- 
ories of past exploits, and even keener 
anticipation of the splendid times your 
rejuvenated duffel is going to mean in 
the future. 

So let’s jerk the stuff out of the cellar 
or attic or closet (or wherever it was 
you dumped it last fall) and get to work! 

Suppose you start with your tent. Was 
it stuffy on hot nights last summer? If 
so, the remedy is to install one or more 
windows in the back or sides. Cut an 
oblong opening that is 2 in. smaller each 
way than the size of the finished win- 
dow. Turn back the edges of the cloth 
and sew them into a 1-in. hem all around 
for strength. If the new window comes 
close to the edges of a tent panel, reén- 
force the upper corners with tape stays 
which prevent the opening from ripping 
under strain. Two reénforcing tapes 
connecting the top and bottom of a large 
window are necessary to equalize strains 
and prevent the tent from pulling out of 
shape. 


Sew mosquito screening on the inside 


of the window and cover it outside with 
a cloth or canvas shutter which laps 2% 
in. over each edge. Sew this shutter to 
the tent across its top and fit two end- 
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waterproof canvas, 

or at least sew a 
sod cloth, from 6 to 8 inches wide, all 
around at the bottom. When weighted 
down with equipment it should make a 
tight seal with the ground. 

Screens now covering doors and win- 
dows of your tent may have too coarse 
a mesh. Bobbinet serves much better 
than plain mosquito netting; but to ex- 
clude the smallest midges and black flies, 
use cheesecloth. True, it will make the 
tent stuffy because it also excludes fresh 
air, but most campers prefer poor ven- 
tilation to the continual torment of in- 
sects. If cheesecloth is decided upon, 
leave the regular bobbinet in place and 
sew on the cheesecloth screen as an ex- 
tra. Then use whichever curtain is in- 
dicated by conditions, rolling up the one 
not needed. 

Were your camp meals satisfactory 
last season, or did they sometimes seem 
incomplete, badly cooked, or poorly bal- 
anced? Check your grub list carefully. 
Omit those items nobody relished. Add 
others which provide better variety and 
balance. Foods which were difficult to 
cook can be omitted, but perhaps a bet- 
ter plan is to practice at home until you 
are able to prepare them capably with 
the limited equipment present in most 
camps. Home practice is good for all 
camp chefs. Strangely enough, men who 
profess themselves unable to fry an egg 
in the kitchen feel perfectly capable of 
rustling grub for three or four ravenous 
campers where every step is more diffi- 
cult, and equipment less handy. 

A camper I know takes along a vest- 
pocket booklet containing a calendar, 
first-aid suggestions, and miscellaneous 
information, and on its blank pages he 
has pasted some three dozen recipes 
for cooking common outdoor foods in- 
cluding fish and small game. The book 
also contains a collection of menus of 


foods which are easily prepared in camp, 
and he finds it useful in planning meals. 

A third help is a table, worked out by 
this same camper, which tells exactly 
how much of each food should be cooked 
for each person. It shows at a glance 
how much flour to mix into hot cakes 
or camp bread, how many slices of bacon 
to fry, and how many cups of rice, beans, 
and oatmeal are necessary for a given 
party. Experiments in the home kitchen 
can be used to procure data for your own 
notebook—but allow an increase of about 
15 percent in quantities to cope with 
that outdoor appetite! How-much-to- 
cook tables are especially important on 
a long, hard trip when poundage is 
closely figured. They help the cook elimi- 
nate left-overs, a waste seldom taken 
into account by less experienced camp- 
ers but one which must be controlled in 
order to come out even on your food. 

If makeshift baking methods have 
failed to turn out well for you, add a 
reflecting baker to your outfit—or a 
Dutch oven, one of the most satisfactory 
of camp utensils, if more weight can be 
tolerated. Better variety and more 
healthful meals are possible when you 
can bake some of the things you ordi- 
narily must fry. 

Did you pack too much to camp last 
season? If so, sort your outfit carefully 
and pick out the items which were never 
used or used so seldom it did not pay to 
take them. This culling, of course, 
must never extend to such articles as 
first-aid and snake-bite kits. And in 
order to guard against forgetting es- 
sential articles, make a check list of just 
what you need in order to camp com- 
fortably and sanely. Tack this list on the 
inside of the door of the cabinet or 
closet which houses the equipment; con- 
sult it when you pack; and you won't 
arrive in camp only to find you're minus 
an air-bed pump, compass, boot grease, 
or waterproof box of matches. 


(Continued on page 75) 
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On the other hand, don’t think you 
must outfit completely, down to the 
last ounce, before you set out. Sometimes 
this is necessary for wilderness regions; 
but even when you lay out a long 
canoe voyage, chances are you can con- 
tact a backwoods store or trading post 
en route. Find out for sure, and make 
your plans accordingly. After six or ten 
days in the woods you will know (much 
better, perhaps, than you knew at the 
start) just what you should have, and 
what you could easily dispense with 
after all. 

Did you find dish washing unduly la- 
borious last summer? Then procure soap 
that lathers freely in the hardest water, 
some scouring powder which actually 
takes hold, and one or two of the copper- 
mesh balls which are used in kitchens to 
remove grease and food from utensils. 
A little experimenting with badly soiled 
dishes at home will help you in camp— 
and I’m sure your wife will not object 
in the least. 


ANY seasoned campers have worked 
M out ingenious assortments of tools 
and supplies which pack into an aston- 
ishingly small space. You might find it 
interesting to spend several cold-weather 
evenings in assembling a repair kit of 
your own. As an example to shoot at, one 
of our readers carries all the following 
items stowed snugly in an ordinary type- 
writer-ribbon box: Small compass, % 


doz. matches coated with collodion, % 
doz. .22 Long Rifle cartridges, 6 ft. of 
fishline, fishhook, sterilized razor blade, 


needle, thread, pins, 6 in. of %-in. ad- 
hesive tape, 12 in. of sterilized gauze, 
small vials of Mercurochrome and aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia, 2 aspirin tab- 
2 laxative tablets, and a dime for 
emergency car or bus fare. 


lets, 


Larger assortments (packed, for in- 
stance, in a tobacco tin) could include 


a three-cornered file, side-cutting pliers, 
screw driver with extra blades in handle, 
pocket oiler, vials of shellac and glue, 
piece of beeswax, carborundum stone 
with fine and medium-coarse faces, em- 
ery cloth, tweezers, soft wire in several 
sizes, safety pins (including one or two 
of the big horse-blanket kind), assort- 
ed tacks, brads, nails, copper rivets with 
burrs, auto tape, needles (including one 
to sew leather), waxed linen thread, 
extra boot lace, and on. 

Look over your camp clothing and if 
a garment needs cleaning or repairs, do 
it now. Otherwise you may forget until 
the day you pack for camp. Replace mis- 
sing buttons. Have new soles and heels 
put on shoes or boots. Sew up ripped 
eams. If the camp ax handle is frayed 
near the head, put in a new one. If the 
blade has been sharpened to a thick 
stubby edge, spend an evening grinding 
it carefully back to the original thin 
contour—it will chop much easier 
when you work up next season’s camp 
fuel. 

Check the cooking kit for bangs and 
dents. Remove them with a hammer and 
i block of wood whittled to fit the uten- 
sil’s curve. Scour the black soot from 
the outside of all pots and skillets. If the 
kit lacks its own cloth packing bag to 
prevent it from soiling other equipment, 
make or buy one of medium-weight can- 
vas. 

Well-made camping equipment should 
last many years, for it receives only a 


so 


so 


few weeks of actual use each season. 
When it fails to endure, indifferent care 
during the periods of nonservice may 
account for part of the depreciation. 
Accordingly, after each article has been 
reconditioned, store it in such a manner 
and place to prevent damage and 
wear. 

Be sure your tent is perfectly dry 
you may have packed it damp that last 
day in camp. Clean off mud and grease, 
and roll or fold the tent loosely, never 
in hard, sharp creases. Then store in 
the attic or some other dry, cool place. 

Possibly the gasoline stove needs a 
new generator or jet. Procure it now, 
don’t wait until later when a rush order 
may be necessary to put the stove in 
shape. Clean the stove of burned food 
and grease. Open the perforations in the 
burners and empty the tank, for a small 
amount of fuel left there will grow 
rancid. 

Don’t fold air mattresses but roll them 
loosely and store in a cool place. A little 
dampness won’t hurt rubber. If you have 
enough room, partly inflate the air bed 
and spread it out flat. This should add 
years to its serviceable life. Wool camp 


as 


clothing, and sleeping bags insulated 
with wool or down, should be brushed 
clean and packed in mothproof bags 
or boxes. 


Clean and oil camp boots and shoes 
made of leather and put them away with 
trees or stretchers inside, to prevent 
creases which would later break. Stuf- 
fing the shoes full of paper will also avert 


this damage. Never let rubber boots lie 
around with legs folded double; hang 
them up in a cool place by the feet. 


Grease knives and axes to prevent rust, 
and oil their leather sheaths or edge 
protectors. Don’t keep the ax in too hot 
a place or the handle may shrink and 
loosen in the head. 

And now, pleasant dreams! 
H. Decker. 


Maurice 


Sparks from the Campfire 


CCASIONALLY the off-season camp- 

er has an encounter with a skunk. 
A good emergency treatment to over- 
come skunk odor is heavy pine smoke. 
Make a hot fire and smother it with 
green pine needles. Then stand in the 
smoke or hang the scented clothing in 
it for about 15 minutes. This will make 
life more endurable for both you and 
your friends. 

A few years ago a small pocket filter 
was included in many camping outfits. 
If you have one, remember that it does 
not purify water to the extent of re- 
moving or destroying disease germs. It 
only filters out vegetable matter which 
makes the liquid cloudy or roily, and 
such matter may or may not be danger- 
ous to health. The only safe, sure way 
to sterilize water is to either boil it 10 
to 15 minutes or treat it chemically to 
destroy all germ life. 

. . . 

If ordinary putty persists in dropping 
off the windows of your cabin or camp- 
ing shack, replace it with an asphalt- 


putty compound containing asbestos 
fibers. This material stays plastic and 
cohesive much longer, and is water- 
tight. Asphalt smears can be removed 


from panes or frame with a rag dipped 
in gasoline or kerosene.—M. H. D. 
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The Giftthat Leads 


The Hull Auto Compass is a leaderin 
popularity as a Christmas gift . . . 
and leads motorists over the most dif- 
ficult routes without a lost mile. Comes 
in attractive holiday package. Streamlined 
Bakelite genuine sapphire bearing, 
built-In compensator. Only $2.95. 
See it at your dealer. 
HULL MANUFACTURING CO., 
P. O. Box 246-P1, Warren, Ohi 


MATCHES DRY!! 


ALWAYS 


—if you carry a Marble’s water-proof match 
box in your pocket. Absolutely water-proof 
Made of 
seamless brass, %-inch in diameter. Only 
» 60catyour dealer's, orsent postpaid. Getone 
today. Write for complete FREE Catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Company 
571 Delta Av.Gladstone,Mich. U.S.A. 


Is Your Rupture 


HERE? 


Why continue to suffer with 
rupture? Stop your worries and 
fears. Send for the facts about 
my perfected truss invention— 
the Brooks Appliance for re- 
ducible rupture—with the auto- 
matic AIR-CUSHION support 
that gives Nature a chance 
to close the opening. Thou- 
sands bought by doctors for themselves and patients. 


Sent on Trial—Made-to-measure, individual fitting for 
man, woman or child. Low-priced, sanitary, durable. No 
obnoxious springs or hard pads; no metal girdle to rust. Safe 
and comfortable. Helps Nature get results. Not sold through 
beware of imitations. Write today for full information 
sent free in plain sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. inerenet‘tien. 
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STAY LONGER, SEE MORE 


ge 
p——7 “at LESS COST—WITH 
me v A SCHULT TRAILER! 


Why endure another winter of chilling discomfort, big 
fuel bills and ferttered living? Just hitch a Schult Trailer 
to your car and drive to a sunnier clime. Enjoy fun, 
freedom and interesting people. Many say the cost of 
such a glorious winter vacation is actually less than 
staying at home. Choose one of the 7 new 1940 Schult 
models with their many exclusive, new conveniences 
and refinements. New Kronite exteriors..Super insu- 
lation for perfect all-weather comfort. . Unusually fine, 
restful beds .. Larger living quarters. . Electric refrigera- 
tion.. Shower..Toilet. All at amazingly 

low prices. Write for big new catalog, zw. 
and name of your nearest dealer. Schult fo, = 
ar, Ree 






Trailers, Inc., Dept. 1201. Elkhart, Ind. 


SCHULT YiacZerx 








The Fantastic Gila Monster 


(Continued from page 35) 


similar to that ofa poisonous snake bite. 

The venom of the Gila monster is 
deposited in the saliva by glands in the 
lower jaw and the poison-laden saliva 
then goes through tiny ducts to the base 
of small grooved teeth that answer, 
rather poorly, the purpose of fangs. 
There are four or five teeth on each side 
of the lower jaw, very fragile and pro- 
truding above the gums less than a 
quarter of an inch—not very alarming 
weapons if one forgets the abnormally 
developed jaws that contain them. 

Taking a supply of the poisonous 
saliva from the lizard is quite simple. 
A fold of rubber is placed in his mouth 
and he bits and chews just as though it 
were your finger. The colorless liquid 
collects around the fold, where it can be 
picked up with a medicine dropper. If 
injected by hypodermic needle _ into 
rodents, small animals, or fowls, they 
die very quickly. In experiments a rab- 
bit died within two minutes of the in- 
jection, a chicken in fourteen minutes, 
and a guinea pig in eight. 


OWEVER, such rapid death does not 

often occur when the reptile actually 
bites the experimental subjects because 
the lizard’s inefficient injecting mecha- 
nism requires a bite of some length and 
viciousness to get the venom into the 
blood stream. In fact, if he isn’t in an 
irritable mood his bite may sometimes 
be so short and so superficial that the 
victim isn’t greatly affected. 

The few cases on record of Gila 
monsters biting humans indicate vary- 
ing results. Several persons experienced 
no more discomfort than a couple of 
extra heart palpitations, due to fright, 
and a skin puncture or two. Other less 
fortunate victims have had intense pains 
up and down the arm or leg which had 
been bitten—the pain often progressing 
into the trunk of the body—with at- 
tendant nausea, profuse perspiration, 
and various degrees of swelling and skin 
discoloration. 

As to the extreme cases on record, two 
men have died soon after being bitten 
by Gila monsters that were very angry. 
One was a town loafer who repeatedly 
tormented a reptile that was kept dis- 
played in a screen cage at a pool hall. 
One day the lizard was lucky enough to 
seize its tormentor’s thumb and take 
a bite. In a little less than two hours the 
man was dead. But a medical investiga- 
tion disclosed the fact that the man had 
been a heavy drinker and had a weak 
heart and other ailments. It was con- 
cluded that fright and the man’s general 
physical decay were more responsible 
for the death than was the Gila monster. 

The second death associated with the 
lizard was that of a man employed by a 
Los Angeles amusement house. To at- 
tract people passing by, he'd take one of 
the lizards out in front of the place. 
One day while tapping the reptile on the 
snout to persuade it to open its mouth 
his finger fell between the open jaws. 
The Gila snapped. Two men pried open 
the jaws, and fifteen minutes later the 
man was under a doctor's care in a 
hospital. 

He showed no evidence of fright and 
was little concerned about the bite, for 
he said he had been bitten before with- 
out serious results. But fifty-two minutes 
after the final bite he was dead. During 
that time his lips had become blue, then 
his entire face, and finally his whole 
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body. But it was disclosed that this man 
had also drunk liquor habitually and 
had a very weak heart in the bargain. 

Full-grown Gila monsters have had no 
luck in getting their teeth into my flesh, 
but a young one five inches long was 
more successful. One day while looking 
over my poisonous pets I picked up the 
little fellow. Then another reptile at- 
tracted my attention and I foolishly put 
the baby in my shirt pocket, thinking 
he was too small to bite. But he objected 
to the close confinement and took a 
mouthful of my flesh through the cloth. 
It was more than a minute before I 
could persuade him, with my pocket 
knife, to release his hold. 

Most of the poisonous saliva must 
have been absorbed by the cloth, but the 
wound began to pain just the same. It 
felt as if a couple of warring hornets had 
stung me, both in the same spot. A patch 
the size of a saucer became swollen 
around the wound and the flesh near the 
bite shaded from red to purple. My left 
arm and chest hurt, too, more than I 
could blame on my imagination, and the 
pain in my arm remained ten days. 

Since then I have had greater respect 
for Gila monsters. I am not a habitual 
drinker and have a sound heart, but if 
a young lizard could do that much 
damage I have no desire to let a full- 
grown individual bite me. 

The lizard is well adapted to desert 
life. When food is plentiful he feasts, 
and when it’s scarce he can get along 
very nicely without it for weeks at a 
time. I have imposed a two-month fast 
on several of mine without any notice- 
able change in their physical condition. 
Each of the sixteen lizards on my back 
porch maintains perfect health on one 
hen’s egg and a drink of water every 
three weeks. 

When the Gila chances upon a banquet 
of ground-bird eggs or reptile eggs in the 
desert, or a nest of new-born rodents, he 
gorges himself. Soon thereafter his tail 
begins to swell; this bulky appendage is 
a storehouse for the fat that will tide 
him over until he locates another meal. 
It’s a fine arrangement when one lives 
in a barren country where food and 
water are uncertain. 


f , 





lf that were a hand, instead of a stick, the 
lizard would bite and chew just as savagely 


If you put a hen’s egg in front of a Gila 
monster you'll soon find that he knows 
his favorite food. Pushing it with his 
snout, he rolls it over the ground until it 
becomes wedged against some obstacle. 
Then he cracks the shell with his jaws 
and gets his wide tongue busy lapping 
up the contents. When about a third of 
the egg is in his mouth he holds up his 
head, like a chicken drinking water, 
and lets the food run down his throat. 

Mr. Gila makes a good husband, for 
half the year at least, for he hibernates 
from October to March with just one 
mate. The other months he wanders 
over the desert alone. 

Neither is Mrs. Gila a troublesome 
wife. When it is time to think about a 
family, some time in July or early 
August, she digs holes about four inches 
deep in moist sand along the bank of an 
arroyo, and deposits from six to ten 
white, leathery eggs that are slightly 
smaller than a hen’s. 

When, after a thirty-day period, the 
youngsters hatch and dig their way out 
of their sandy incubator, they are al- 
most four inches long and ready to look 
out of their own welfare. Even then 
the little Gila monster has a most bellig- 
erent attitude. Any disturbance is met 
with wide-open jaws that are ready to 
clamp onto anything within reach. 

The Gila monster accepts captivity 
passively and makes the best of the 
situation. Usually within a day after 
being taken from the desert it goes into 
a lethargic state and thus remains while 
there is no indication of freedom. But if 
it is turned loose in a sandy plot that’s 
exposed to the sun the lizard becomes 
alert and starts to hurry away. 

Approach, and it'll hiss and strike. 
But put it back in the cage and it soon 
becomes sluggish and docile again. Then 
scratching the Gila’s back is welcomed 
and you can pick it up by the neck 
without a protest. I have had as many 
as ten of the captured lizards on my lap 
at one time, all as tame as more ortho- 
dox house pets. 


OSSIBLY the belief that the Gila has 

no excretory system was born of 
the fact the reptile has no muscular 
control of its throat. After swallowing 
anything liquid, such as an egg or drink- 
ing water, if it’s picked up by the tail it 
will regurgitate. But the same thing is 
true of a chicken. 

If sufficiently irritated, Gila monsters 
will fight among themselves. Clamping 
their powerful jaws onto any portion of 
an adversary’s body that’s handy, each 
gets a good hold and hangs on, rolling 
and tumbling over the ground until 
tired. Then they separate and waddle 
away for a rest. Their skin is too tough 
to be damaged and they are immune to 
their own venom. 

In battles between Gila monsters and 
rattlesnakes which have been witnessed, 
the snake often dies from body bruises, 
though neither reptile to be 
bothered by the other’s venom. I doubt, 
however, that they ever fight in the 
desert, for there is no indication that 
they are natural enemies 

The Gila asks little from 
anything except to be left to himself. 
He may eat the eggs of a few ground 
birds or he may bite in self-defense, but 
these two traits are not sufficient reason 
to condemn to extermination such an 
interesting child of nature. 
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Bull Moose With a Bow 


(Continued from page 17) 


sake, take a look!” I whispered to Dad. 

Looking up from his work, Dad gaped, 
then emitted a low whistle. “By Jove,” 
he exclaimed, “there’s your chance for 
a real trophy! Keep your eye on him 
while I go back to camp for Olie.” 

“What if he I began; but Dad 
was gone. 





OW, I had never shot anything larger 

than a jack rabbit with bow and ar- 
row. There was a gone feeling in the 
pit of my stomach, and it was all I could 
do to string my bow. One instant I was 
praying that the moose wouldn’t see me 
and start in my direction, and the next I 
feared he would see me, and run off. 


To my dismay, he looked up—and 
ambled out of sight around the bend of 
the swale. 


“Why doesn’t Olie hurry?” I groaned. 

Then I heard his rapid steps behind 
me. Without taking time out for a sigh 
of relief, I told him which way the moose 
had gone. Olie grunted terse directions 
to keep low and move fast, and we took 
out as if we were heading for a goal line, 
weaving and dodging, while willows and 
saplings went by like men on an op- 
posing team. Suddenly we came out 
into an open space, in sight of the turn 
in the swale. 

There stood my moose, his nose high 


and his back to us. But we were still 
too far away for a good shot, so we 
ducked into the cover of some willows, 


and started edging closer. 

Then came one of life's 
ments! 

From behind us I heard the din of 
crashing brush and trampling feet that 
sounded to my ears like the original 
thundering herd. I looked at Olie with 
dismay. 

“Damn! The whole camp must’ve 
headed over to see what’s goin’ on!” he 
exclaimed. “Come on. We've got to act 
fast, or your chances are sunk!” 

We made tracks after that. Suddenly 
Olie waved me down. About sixty yards 
ihead, through an opening in the wil- 
lows, I saw my moose. He was turned 
diagonally to us now, and his head was 
circling slowly, nosing the air. As my 
trembling hands nocked an arrow on the 
string, I prayed that he wouldn't get 
our scent. 

The air around me seemed suddenly 
quiet; the only sound was our breathing. 
Then I remembered that there must be 
five or ten people back there in the 
brush, watching. 

“What if I should miss?” I thought. 
I could see the hair beginning to ruck 
ip on the bull’s neck, and I knew he 
was growing uneasy. 

“When he turns his head in the other 
direction, get up and shoot!” Olie urged. 

I watched my chance, then rose to a 
tanding position, pulled the arrow clear 


darkest mo- 


ick to my chin, picked a point a foot 
bove the moose’s shoulder—and re- 
ased. 

The arrow hissed through the air, and 
traight for its mark, near as I could 
ell; but the distance was too great to 


Then it if the 
broke loose! Olie’s rifle 
aared in my ear and the bull went 
hirling around, crashing down brush 
d saplings in an effort to get up the 
nk of the swale. 

Had I missed after all? 
As Olie and I ran toward 


seemed as 


certain. 
hole world 


the bull I 


nocked another arrow. I stopped, took 
aim, and released. This time I knew 
I'd hit him. 

The bull dropped as my father and the 
rest came running up. 

“That was a beautiful first shot,” said 


Dad. 
“Gee—I thought I missed him,” I re- 
plied, doubt still clinging. 


Dad didn’t pause to reassure me, but 
got the guides to help turn the moose 
over on its left side. Shifting all that 
bulk was no easy matter, but when it 
was done, there, directly back of the 
shoulder, was the protruding yellow 
shaft of a broken arrow. My first shot! 

There was considerable foam on the 
shaft, and we figured that the arrow 
must have been raked through the lungs 
by being snagged on a bush or tree. Sub 
sequent dissection confirmed that, and 
we found the rest of the shaft at the foot 
of a small, stout spruce. 

My second arrow had cut into a rib, 
and although it did some damage in its 
five-inch penetration, it would not have 
proved fatal. Luckily, my first arrow 
had gone between ribs and into the 
lungs. Its fatal effects could have been 
only a matter of minutes. I naturally 
was sorry that the gun had been used at 
all, but from Olie’s vantage point there 
had been no way of being sure that my 
first arrow had hit a vital spot. 

The inevitable conclusion to be drawn 
from our trip (and one shared by my 
father and Erle Stanley Gardner) is that 
shooting moose with bow and arrow is 
pretty much of a stunt. The difficulty 
is not so much in stalking and outwit 
ting your quarry, as in being lucky 
enough to hit between those tough ribs 

and hit with your first arrow. Othe 
wise, unless you manage to get in a sec 
ond shot, the chances are you can tell 
your moose good-by. And even if the 
arrow wound is fatal, you may have to 
track him anywhere from 600 yards to 


five miles. 
There is talk of our going back into 
the Kootenay region again but for 


game with lighter ribs and thinner hides 


Cabin Fire 150 Years Old 


FIRE kindled by a spark struck 
from the blade of a hunting 
knife, 150 years ago, still glows on the 
hearth of Bill Morris, who lives near 
Saluda, N. C. Now 79 years old, he is 
the last of the family that has kept this 
relic of pioneer days glowing for a cen- 
tury and a half. 
Bill Morris can 
of this ancient fire. His mother 
for it all her married life, and before 
that his father’s family kept it going. 
It was moved once, 70 years ago, from 
the old log homestead to the log cabin 


steel 


account for 70 years 


cared 


Morris now occupies. It became so fa- 
mous that the Morris family prided 
themselves on it, and the sentiment 
about it finally became almost rever 


ence. There was talk of moving the fire 
into the Smoky Mountain Museum, but 
Bill wouldn’t listen to it. There are some 
distant cousins who might want the fire, 
he said. 

Morris is a bachelor and lives alone 
By day he attends to his farming duties, 
and at night plays a tune or two on his 
fiddle. He still goes squirrel hunting 
with an ancient muzzle-loading rifle 
made by a mountain smithy. 
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Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Oil-Barrel Camp Stove 


IL DRUMS make good camp stoves. 

Salvage cast-iron door and frame 
from an old wood heater, hold against 
base of oil drum, and chalk opening to 
be cut. Cut with cold chisel, punch holes 
for rivets, and fasten frame to the drum. 
Bolt stove legs to bottom of barrel. To 
attach 6-in. stove pipe, cut a 4-in. hole, 
then turn 1 in. of material outward with 
pliers and slip pipe elbow over project- 


— ny 





ing lip. Door opening will set about 2 in. 
from stove bottom, so cover bottom to 
this depth with sand or ashes, to pre- 
vent burning out. This stove takes 
heavy wood, is durable, and gives a 
roomy cooking top.—Homer Lee Evans, 
Ind. 
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Salt for Skis 
OR the so-called “chewing-gum” snow, 
there are few remedies available that 
can be applied on the trail. In a warm 


room, with dry skis, it is easy to use wax. 
but out on a ski trip, with a heavy, 
sticky snow falling, and no time to stop 
for a fire to dry the skis, it is another 
matter. Old-timers carry along a tobac- 
co sack full of ordinary table salt. When 
start sticking, they mix about a 
teaspoonful of this salt with an equal 
amount of snow, and rub the resulting 


Iric 
SKIS 


salt water well on the bottom of the 
skis. The wood takes up enough of the 
salt to prevent sticking for a short 


distance.—Lon Garrison, Cal. 


Removing Soot from Pots 


HE resinous wood used by campers in 

their fires forms a_ black, 
greasy on the outside of utensils. 
When I return from camp I use a piece 
of cheesecloth, well soaked in lacquer 
thinner, to wipe the pots. It effectively 
removes all soot and black spots.—John 
Bolton, Mich. 


Shoelaces That Stay Tied 


cooking 


soot 







O YOU have 

trouble keeping 

your boot laces 

taceENDS tied? Here is a tie 

| THROUGH that’s easy to make, 

\ ‘tM sure to stay tied, 

and quickly loos- 

DRAV ened even when 

a wet. Lace the boot 

AN ‘SE " wee in _the ordinary 

, ‘ Ps way; then, when 

c . or you have pulled 

; the string through 

the top eyelet, return it through the 

ame hole to form a loop. Next draw 

each lace through opposite loop, pull 

tight, and tuck ends in top of boots. 

They will stay put until you loosen 
them.—Miss Emma McCarthy, Pa. 
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at Woods to Use, and Where 





You put in good time and labor; insure a lasting boat by choosing the right materials 


UILDING yourself a boat is a swell 
way of putting in some of that 
spare time that’s hanging so heavi- 
ly on your hands until you can get 

out on water again. If you're reasonably 
handy with tools, and have plenty of 
space to build the craft (and plenty of 
room to get it out of that space after 
you've built it), there is no reason why 
you can’t turn out a seaworthy craft 
the first time you try. 

The boat-building novice should stick 
to tried-and-tested plans laid out by 
experts. Such plans can be purchased in 
complete form, with blueprints or draw- 
ings and a list of the woods necessary 
for the type of boat you are going to 
construct. Usually there is a list of al- 
ternative woods because it is sometimes 
difficult in a particular section to pro- 
cure the first choice, or cost may be a 
factor. Since your boat obviously will 
be no better than the wood in it, we'll go 
over the various kinds usually specified 
and point out some whys and where- 
fores about them. 

Suppose you are building a portable 
boat. The plans indicate spruce for the 
frames. Well, if you substitute oak you'll 
get more strength, but also add a lot 
more weight, and that is a factor which 
must be considered. The designer has 
made ample allowance for strength in 
specifying spruce; anything you add to 
that will be superfluous. The same with 
planking. If cedar is specified, and you 
can't get it, switch to some other light 
wood such as pine, or even redwood. 
Do not use cypress or mahogany instead 
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without considering carefully the added 
weight. 

For the framework of small boats— 
members such as the keel, frames, 
chines, and so on—you will probably find 
oak, elm, ash, spruce, fir, and yellow 
pine listed in your woods specifications. 
Most of them should be obtainable any- 
where, so we'll compare their advantages 
and drawbacks. 

Oak is one of the best woods for 
building purposes, but that does not 
mean that all oaks are interchangeable, 
or even that different 
trees of the same va- 


wood by a faint outline visible be- 
tween it and the sounder wood. It is 
also noticeably softer and less fibrous. 
If you put it in a boat it will quickly rot 
out; even a narrow ledge of it along a 
member will start the good portion of 
the wood to rotting. If you are forced to 
buy lumber with a sap edge, order it 
wide enough so that you can cut out 
the poor wood. 

Red oak is much inferior to white; 
in parts of the hull which are poorly 
ventilated it is practically worthless. As 
a matter of fact, red oak is often worse 
than worthless, because it will mean time 
and money to rip out the rotten wood 
and replace it with the proper quality. 

If your design calls for bent frames, 
it will be necessary to use white oak. 
For other members, get wood that is 
thoroughly air-seasoned, not kiln-dried. 
Kiln-drying removes all the sap and 
moisture from wood but it also takes out 
oils that are essential to long life in 
lumber. For that reason it is apt to soak 
up water to a much greater extent than 
air-seasoned wood, which has shed its 
water but retained the vital oils. 

For frames the white oak should be on 
the green side—having more life—so 
that they will be less apt to break under 
the strain of bending. This type of wood 
is often called “bending oak,” but of 
course you should not attempt to bend it 
to shape without steaming. It would be 
a mightly hard job and the tendency of 
the unsteamed wood would be to spring 
back toward its original shape, thus 
putting too much strain on the boat. 

With the exception of elm and ash, the 
other woods mentioned as substitutes 
for oak do not hold fastenings so well. 
For instance, on most boats the plank- 
ing must be forced in, to hug the stem. 
Twitches or clamps are often needed to 
spring it into place. Therefore, the nails 

(Continued on page 79) 








riety will produce equal 
quality of wood. White 
oak is generally ac- 
cepted as the best build- 
ing medium; that 
grown in low, swampy 
ground, and cut in the 
winter, is to be pre- 
ferred. When you buy 
from the average lum- 
ber yard, you of course 
have no control over 
the wood’s origin; but 
you should be sure 
that you are at least 
getting genuine white 
oak, and that no sap 
wood is included. 
This is wood that 
comes from the outer 
part of the log, just 
under the bark. If you 
look at a piece of oak, 
you can detect the sap 





HOW TO BUILD A SECTIONAL BOAT 


Easily built—cheap to make—easy to trans- 
port! Carries 3 to 4 passengers—readily as- 


sembled in a few minutes—easily rowed— 


Look for William Jackson's complete plans 
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seaworthy—and takes an outboard motor. | 


and building instructions for this remarkable, 


ever-useful boat in February OUTDOOR LIFE. 
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WORLD'S No.1 SKIER 


Hannes Schneider, 
greatest skier in the 
world, helped design 
the new Northland 
Skis. Schneider has 
used Northland's 
exclusively for two 
years and considers 
them the finest skis 
he ever owned. For 
30 years Northland 
hasbeen making skis 
champions use —at 
prices you can afford. 
Start skiing ‘ 
right! Use 
Northlands! 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. COMPANY 


World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
8 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minnesota 

















What Woods to Use—and Where 


| 
| 
(Continued from page 78) 

cedars and white oaks. Of course, it’s a 
heavy wood; but for floor boards, seats, 
and trim, it takes a finish no other wood 
can equal. 

Many woods stand up well in use in 
the sections in which the trees grew, 
but fail in places where different water 
and air conditions cause them to rot out. 
Poplar, for instance, is favored along 
our inland rivers but seems to be in 
little use elsewhere. Perhaps maple can 
be obtained in your section for use in : 
stem, knees, breasthook, transom, and inet 


even sawed frames. In other sections 


and screws which go into the frames 
toward the ends of the planking should 
| have a hard, fibrous wood to bite into. 
This will hold them tightly; if it did 
not, the screws or nails would be apt to 
pull out as soon as the pressure on 
planking was removed. This is one of 
the reasons that hardwood is specified 
for the stem and usually also for the 
transom. 

Yellow pine in its better grades is an 
excellent wood for the framework. You 
can get it in long lengths, making 
weakening joints unnecessary in chines 
and clamps. But unfortunately it comes 


FREE! Send for 
sllustrated folder. 












walnut may be cheap enough to be used 


in so many different grades (some of for the same purposes. Check up on 

which are unsatisfactory) that it’s risky what local professional builders are Midget radio fits your pocket or purse. 
. . . . . . « 0 ) Ss a @ 

attempting to make the selection unless using and get their opinions. F = Ww. cighs only 4 078. Sma a 
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clearnatural tone. NoCrystals to adjust 
—No Upkeep—only one moving part. 
TUBELESS, BATTERYLESS! Entirely New Patented De- 


a minor revolution in small-boat build- sign. Has enclosed geared luminous dial for perfect tuning. 


you are familiar with the wood and the 
requirements of boat building. 
For side and bottom planking, seats, 


LYWOOD seems to be bringing about 


and floor boards, specifications usually ing, although its use may be carried to | Many Owners FONE YEAR GUARANTEE” 

call for mahogany, cedar, white pine, extremes. First of all, only the truly | fetcomplgterendy.te listen with instructions and Tinyghone for.ure 
cypress, redwood, spruce, fir, or yellow waterproof grades (those laminated Sennett Ne Doceey Needed! |. 90 plus postage on arrival 
pine. Follow the specifications closely— with resin glues) are at all suitable. | Winbesent complete postpaid) kei eee ee Ca mn Ow 
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or take up the matter of substitute woods 
with the designer. This is especially true 


This fact is apt to make the use of ply- 
wood pretty costly. The common grades 
fall down miserably even though the 














if you are building a lightweight boat 
such as a portable dinghy, or a fast out- 
board runabout that is designed to race in 
classes where weight is limited. White 
cedar is one of the best woods for small- 
boat planking, but it is becoming scarce 
and expensive. Some of the Southern juni- 
pers sold as cedar are reasonably priced, 
and work out well. In cypress we have 
a good wood that has had considerable 
publicity. But in small boats its tendency 
to increase weight by soaking up water 
is a disadvantage. Nor will it take a 
good finish, for the grain will rise despite 
careful planing and sanding. 

In boat building, spruce is gaining 
popularity. It is especially useful in 
the construction of lightweight craft, 
and can be obtained in some sections at 
a price low enough to make it attractive 
A drawback of the cheaper grades is the 
number of knots in the wood; but possi- 
bly your lumber dealer will allow you to 
sort over his stock of spruce so that you 
can select boards with small, sound pin 
knots; these will not be objectionable 
when painted over. Spruce, too, can be 
obtained in long lengths, making possi- 
ble single-length side and bottom plank- 
ing for even fair-sized boats—a decided 
advantage in building and in appearance 
and strength. 


IR usually is cheap, and comes in 
long lengths, but often in grades that 
ire unsuitable for boat building. In 
some sections it lasts well but in others, 
where the humidity is high, the wood is 
apt to fail miserably. Generally speak- 


ing, the gummier the fir is, the better 
it stands up; but if you contemplate 
using it, it would be wise to inquire 


around your neighborhood to find what 
the experience of others has been with 
fir in boats. 


Philippine mahogany is one of the 
comparatively new woods now widely 
used by amateur woodworkers. It has 


many advantages for boat construction: 
it works well, with little waste, takes a 
beautiful finish in varnish, and holds 
paint well. In cities where other suit- 
ible woods must also be brought from 
1 distance, it is worth pricing. 

Once used only in the finest yachts, 
teak is now obtainable in certain grades 
it a cost no greater than some of the 


boat is canvas-covered, or well protected 
with paint. Besides, plywood is not so 
easy to work with as you might think. 
Even the substitution of plywood for 
regular planking usually requires 
changes in the framework design. If 
you want to use it, you'll fine it best to 
choose a design which has been laid out 
with plywood in mind. 

Here are a few more cautions which 
you will do well to note. The first is 
tongue-and-groove material is useless 
for planking, even if it is to be canvas- 
covered, so don’t waste time and mone 
on it. Another, don’t use boards wider 
than those specified in your plans; they 
are liable to warp out of shape. Avoid 
long, open checks or cracks in planks; 
they will continue to open and repeated 
calking and filling will only aggravate 
things. Never use kiln-dried lumber; it 
will soak up an unbelievable amount 
of water, then swell and buckle, per- 
haps pull fastenings. For the same rea- 
son, do not store lumber, or build your 
boat, in too hot and dry a place. Avoid 
cross-grained wood and lumber with 
loose knots. Do not expect soft, porous 
woods to hold fastenings well. 


Again, the best rule is to follow the 
designer’s specifications as closely as 
possible. He has considered every angle 


of boat building, every 
wood for value and long life. 
you must substitute woods (other than 
those listed as alternatives), take the 
matter up with the designer, or at least 
consult a local professional builder. 
There is so little lumber used in the 
average small boat that probably the 
difference in cost between the best wood 
and the cheapest won’t amount to more 


possibility in 
If you find 


than ten dollars. And don’t forget you 
are putting your time and labor into 
building the boat; you'll want it to last. 
Additional cost is soon forgot, but the 


difference in quality will be seen in the 
finished job, and appreciated all the 
while you are building. Clean, straight- 
grained, well-seasoned stuff in long 
lengths saws and planes easily, bends 
readily into place and fastens nicely; 
joints stay tight, planks do not check or 
buckle, and paint or varnish goes on 
satisfactorily. Do it the right way, mis- 
ter, and you'll have a boat!—J.A.Emmett. 
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L BIG MONEY Assembling 


NEW BOAT! 


Make big money on each 20 Ib. Mead 

KI-YAK you easily assemble at home 

ina few days from complete *‘cut-to-fit’’ 

Kitat amazing LOW COST! Seaworthy, 

Fast! Snappiest thing afloat. (Complete 

Sailing Rig, afew dollars extra.) Also 2 
t 





Finished IX 
BLE PADDLE 








or OAR r portable paddle sail models AND 

ame I U Dk D P table outboard motor, sail, oars 
ith Ki s. Rush l0c coin for ilustrated 

Yak Hu rry folde r, low Factory-To-You prices 


MEAD GLIDERS  oon:'6.%8; Chicane, u. s.a. 


2 BUILD A BOAT BY THE 
WELCH SYSTEM. Its in- 
expensive; interesting 
and profitable Every- 
thing for building, equip- 
ping or repairing boats. 
USE WELCH READY 
CUT PARTS. Send 10c 
for catalog showing boats 
° ‘hens hardware; propellers; Marine 
finishing Mag aterials and WELCH 








of many types 
HITE CAP MARINE MOTOR 
WELCH BOAT CO.., Station k-4, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














The Portable Wooden Boa 
for hound UTl 
Cat Compact, Rugged, Seaworthy. 


Unfold, launch in one minute. 


/ FELLOWS & STEWART, INC, “x 


Dept.B , Wilmington, California Stace 1896 
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ACME Folding Boats 


that you can casey in 
oulder. Simple to set 










Strong watertight rt igwed, lightweight be 





or the Bath canvas and plywood made “ 

keted world wide for 45 years. Money back guarantee 

THE ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
of St., Miamisburg, Ohio, 


Canadian Di ia utors Peterborough Canoe Co vieterborough, Ont. Ont 


BE OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


wid YOUR TERRITORY 





If you can sf an hour a day you can earn extra dol- 
lar k f Outd sife new and renewal subscrip- 
Complete instructions and supplies 


t ‘ Send your name and address to 


EUGENE WATSON, Outdoor Life 
353 Fourth Ave New York, N. Y. 








Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


Tan SKINS, Make Up FURS 
ermist. We teach you at Home. 
Mount Birds, Animals, Pets, 
common specimens. Save your pyat- 
ing trophies; decorate bome and d 
Make genuine KROME LEA THER, tan 
and make up furs for sparetime profit. 
FREE BOOK 45 Pi es—tells 

all about it. 
Punters. get thle wonderful Reo rk. Ite 

-~ iow Free. Send postal card Today— 
This Minute! tale sour AGE. - 

N. W. School of Taxidermy, 3141 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 
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ark om an ene Trainer 


ELL over forty years ago I 
saw him, but I remember him 
as if it were only yesterday 
a man by the name of Cass. I 
didn’t know anything about him, yet 
I shall never forget the fascination with 
which I used to watch him go by my 
father’s place two or three times a week 
during the long shooting season, a gun 
over his shoulder and a stubby black 
pipe in his mouth. I never saw Cass 
fire a shot or heard anyone pass judg- 
ment on him as a bird hunter one way 
or the other. He may have been a 
demon with a double barrel, or he may 
have been a downright duffer who 
couldn’t dust a bevy of bushel baskets 
at 20 yd. Nevertheless, to me, a boy of 
twelve, he was the daddy of them all. 

The reason was simple. When he 
passed our house with that gun on his 
shoulder two setters followed him. They 
were almost solid black, possibly part 
Gordon, but whatever they were, they 
walked quietly at his heels, side by side 
like a well-broken pair of draft horses 
pulling a heavy load. Whenever Cass 
stopped to talk to a man he met, or to 
light his pipe, they stopped too and 
stayed exactly as they were, still side 
by side. Their heads may have turned 
inquiringly to right or left, and their 
tails always wagged slowly; but other- 
wise they were almost as motionless as 
statues. And they remained that way 
until Cass started on again and they 
continued their methodical march be- 
hind their master. 

As I say, I was only a youngster then, 
but I was old enough to know those dogs 
were walking at heel and doing it right. 
That fact alone made me fall for their 
owner lock, stock, and barrel. To own 
one dog that would heel at command 
and stay put was, in my opinion, a 
feather in any hunter’s cap. To be able 
to teach that accomplishment to two 
and to train them to perform it in uni- 
son, I considered the hall mark of a 
gunning genius. 

Whether I was right or wrong about 
Cass is immaterial right now. He merely 
serves to illustrate a fact as true today 
as it was when I was in my teens. People 
are prone to judge by appearances. Very 
few ever see your dog work in the field 
or watch you handle him there. If he’s 
a joke in the brush and you handle him 
like a blacksmith, you can keep both his 
shortcomings and your own to yourself. 
But the world and his wife see both you 
and your dog every time you take him 
to town. They go by what they see, and 
the surest way I know to gain a name 
for yourself as an expert trainer is to 
walk down Main Street, your leash in 
your pocket and your bird dog dutifully 
and properly at heel. 

The lessons prescribed for this result 
can be guaranteed 100 percent effective; 
yet the number of otherwise well-man- 
nered dogs that never have been taught 
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this essential—or allowed to disregard 
it—is inexcusably large. This may be 
because the lessons, while simple, call 
for a deal of patience on the part of the 
trainer, or because the accomplishment 
itself is considered comparatively un- 
important. In any case, of course, the 
Cass system—dogs that walked directly 
behind their owner—is out of date today. 
For companionship’s sake, easier and 
better control, and to allow the dog to 
see ahead and so get more pleasure from 
his outing, we moderns prefer a dog 
that travels at our right or left rather 
than in the rear. 

The preliminary training to accom- 
plish this result may begin when your 
setter, pointer, or what have you is a 
pup three or four months of age, and 
should be limited to leading lessons only. 
The required equipment is easily avail- 
able. A good strong leash, a collar that 
fits snugly enough to keep it from slip- 
ping over your pup’s head when he goes 
into reverse, and an average supply of 
patience and common sense are all that 
is necessary. 

The pup’s first reaction to your pull 
on the leash will be to hold back and 
let you drag him along. All right—drag 
him, but do it gently, calling to him 
encouragingly as you do so. It will help 
if you carry some little tidbit in the 
hand that holds the leash. The young- 
ster will discover it either by nose or eye 
and is pretty sure to try to get it as you 


walk along. Before he knows it, he’s 
trotting along at your side under his 
own power, and in a few short lessons 
this will become a habit. Once or twice 
during each lesson give him the tidbit 
he’s waiting for. 

In a few weeks, or even much less 
than that sometimes, your pup will lead 
perfectly and no tidbit will be necessary. 
But be sure you always lead him on the 
same side, preferably the left. This, in 
all probability, is where you will want 
him to walk at heel, and he should 
learn his place now. 

Later on, when out for a stroll, you 
will want your dog to get much more 
exercise than he could get on the leash; 
yet at the same time you'll want him 
always under complete control. It’s 
assumed you have already taught him 
to obey your call or whistle and come in 
on command. You'll discover that going 
out when you order him to do so, and 
only then, is the more difficult lesson of 
the two. Nine dogs out of ten begin to 
struggle to be free the instant you start 
to unsnap the leash. This is annoying. 

So, during your leading lessons, take 
off the leash once in a while and let the 
pup go free. When you do this, choose 
a place where there is as little as possible 
to attract the youngster’s attention, and 
take a firm hold on his collar as you 
remove the strap. Naturally the pup 
will struggle and pull to get away, but 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Your pup may drag behind at first. But wait till the neighbors see him at heel next fall! 
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speak to him quietly but firmly. Use 
“Whoa, whoa!” or whatever word or 
phrase you wish, so long as it’s always 
the same. 

When your pupil has calmed down 
and realizes he is still under physical 
control, cluck to him or give the com- 
mand “Go on!” releasing your hold on 
his collar at the same instant. That is 
one command you'll probably never have 
to repeat; but if by any chance the pup 
is timid or doesn't understand, a wave of 
your hand as you say “Go on!” or even 
a short run with him, will ring the bell. 

Incidentally, this is a case where the 
use of the same phrase every time you 
give the order is especially important. 
Don't forget the pup is being told to do 
the one thing he probably is most eager 
to do at the moment. For that reason, 
he will take anything you say as the 
word he’s waiting for, and act accord- 
ingly. Make him understand that only 
the right phrase counts. 


LL this sounds easy, and it is, but it 

does require patience and plenty of 
it. If you are successful in these leading 
lessons, you have a puppy that leads 
comfortably at your left side, doesn’t 
pull or strain to get either ahead or 
behind, waits for the proper order when 
time for his free run, and, in a word, is 
a pleasure instead of a nuisance when- 
ever you take him out. 

That’s enough for the present. Walk- 
ing at heel without a leash should not 
be taught until the pup is at least eight 
months old. 

Then, at eight months or more, begin 
the final training this way: Add a light 
switch to the equipment you used for 
leading purposes. Carry the switch in 
your right hand and hold the leash in 
your left. Choose a favorable moment 
to unslip the leash, but give no com- 
mand to go on. Instead, continue walk- 
ing very slowly forward, cautioning the 
pup as you walk. Have the now long- 
forgotten tidbit handy for an emer- 
gency. Swing the leash in a circle at 
right angles to your line of march, in 
such a way that if the pup gets too far 
forward it will clip his nose. If he 
switches to the other side tap him 
lightly with the whip. If he falls behind, 
use the tidbit as bait. 

Well, that’s all there is to teaching 
heeling, provided the leading lessons 
have been well drilled in. Simple, isn’t 
it? But keep your eyes open for bird 
dogs that heel and heel right, and you'll 
probably go to your oculist with a case 
of eye strain —Wm. Cary Duncan, 


Native Sporting Dog 


HOUGH of English parentage, the 

Chesapeake Bay retriever is one of 
the few sporting dogs native to America. 

In the early years of the nineteenth 
century, an English brig was wrecked 
off the Maryland coast. The crew, car- 
go, and two Newfoundland puppies, a 
male and a female, were rescued by an 
American ship. Proving wonderful re- 
trievers, these dogs were bred with the 
Maryland hounds, and, through years of 
breeding and cross. breeding, there 
emerged what we now know as the 
Chesapeake Bay retriever. By 1885, 
there had been developed a distinct type 
of dog, which often retrieved as many 
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GREAT-GRANDFATHER 
of a healthy PARD family! 


4 successive generations raised by 
Swift on Pard! Common ailments 
due to hit-or-miss feeding unknown! 


In all his five years, this great-grand- 
father wire-haired fox terrier has 
never had a sick day. But his health 
record is no more unusual than that 
of his descendants. In all, 290 pedi- 
greed dogs, which also included 
Chow Chows and Cocker Spaniels, 
have taken part in Pard’s Genera- 
tion Feeding Study. 

While on the test—while fed only 
Pard—no digestive upset ever oc- 
curred. Excessive shedding, listless- 
ness, diarrhea, and many other 
ailments which veterinarians fre- 
quently lay to faulty diet never 
appeared. All showed normal growth. 

Here is scientific evidence that 
Pard can help your dogs to robust 
health and growth. Pard, you know, 
contains a full quota of the needed 
food elements, including vitamins 
































Like his healthy descendants at Swift's Re- and minerals. Feed Pard regularly! 
search Kennels, ‘“‘Buster’’ has been fed noth- 
ing but Pard and water since weaning! A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 
















Pard recommended by many leading veterinarians 
crusading against hit-or-miss feeding! Dr. /.R.S 
of Illinois, says: ‘‘Hit-or-miss feeding is 
the real basic trouble in 9 out of 10 of the 
malnutrition cases brought to my attention.” 
In such cases, Dr. S. recommends Pard. 





Buy PARD in 1 lb. tins or 
SPECIAL 6 LB. KENNEL SIZE 







SWIFT'S NUTRITIONALLY 
BALANCED DOG FOOD 





If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an 
article in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get 
a copy at the newsstand, and read it. 








‘same’. Prominent Bird Doq Trainer 
tells why he sticks to flunt Club 


“In my many years of training bird 
dogs, I’ve tried many feeds. Six years 
ago, I started to feed Hunt Club and it 
~ gave me such fine results I’ve stuck to 
it ever since. My dogs all relish Hunt 
Club, their stools are firm, they stay in 
good flesh under hard work and I’ve 
never found one of my dogs off on his 
nose.”” W. L. Cosner, Mt. Victory, O. 
Ask for Hunt Club at 








as 200 ducks a day from the icy waters your feed store or gro- A winner 
of Chesapeake Bay. cer’s. Maritime Milling trained by 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. BillCosner Ray Green’s “‘Whizzaway”— 22 wins. 
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When 
Your Dog 
Begins to 


Scratch 


YOU OWE HIM 


Relief 


Don’t blame the weather or animal nature when 


your dog scratches and sheds his coat continu- 
ously. It isn’t nature’s way at all 

A dog’s blood may be continually affected by 
impurities, produced by the restraint of domestic 


life, improper food, lack of natural exercise and 
impaired elimination. These conditions act to set up 
an intense irritation in the nerve endings of his skin. 
No wonder he is fretful, nervous. He is in torment. 
He lookstoyou forhelpand youcangiveit——quickly. 
Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary 
capsules provide blood tonic elements and a recon- 
structive for dogs of all breeds, any age. Given 
regularly on Saturday each week they act to 
quickly relieve disorders due to lack of proper 
conditioning that cause scratching, loose coat, list- 
lessness, poor appetite, bad breath, and skin 
irritations. They work to make your pet happier, 
healthier and more contented 
Inexpensive and easy to administer. 
ers Dog Powders—the prescription of a prominent 
English Veterinary Surgeon, are for sale at lead- 
ing Drug Stores and Pet Shops Their well- 
directed action should show a quick effect. You 
may never know how fine your dog can be until 
you have tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters Dog 
Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 
If unable to obtain locally send 25c or $1.00 to 
4. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 857, nd lh hy N. Y. 


Rex Hunt- 








PEN MATERIALS 
| of all kinds for 
animals birds 


Fur farmers, 








game breed- 


ers, kennel owners, all 
recognize Crown as head- 
quarters for pen supplies 
Crown's economical angle- 
steel posts make sturdy, 
rigid, permanent enclo- 
sures. Crown's high-qual- 
ity wire fabrics give com- 
plete satisfaction. Special 
non-climbable wires for 
dogs. Handy portable 
pens for fur bearers. Big honest values since 


1878. Send for free catalog. 
CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1479 Tyler St., N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Write today for 

FREE CATALOG 

























Keep Your Dogs 
FREE 


FROM WORMS 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 












CAPSULES 


EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS 
OF ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES. DEPENDABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-55-A 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 








Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 


Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off be- 
fore mating. Satisfaction or money refund- 
ed No red tape. Ask your dealer, or send 


$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 


Pierpont Products Company, Dept. 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Ricacechenetes 














Must Sell English Cocker Spaniels! 


Bloodlines: O’Ware; Falconer’'s Spangle; Fairbourne, 
Pure lineage from England. 6 Proved Studs: Blue- 
roans, winners, and blue ribbons A.K.C. neq. 2 
Proved Matrons, $85.00 to $175.00. Correct to A.K.C. 
Standard. Puppies: All ages, $45.00 to $65.00, blue- 
roan, black and white beauties. 


INTER MOUNTAIN KENNELS 
“Coast to Coast’’ 
549 Stringham Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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* THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG + 
By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Spaniel's Dry Skin 


Question: I have a springer spaniel 5 years 
old. She digs and scratches herself a lot even 
after a bath. The irritation is not caused by 
fleas; but seems to be confined to certain por- 
tions of her back and side. What could I do to 
clear this up? We bathe her only about once a 
month or 6 weeks, yet her skin seems dry and 
her hair a little brittle—M. G., Pa. 


Answer: Rub coconut oil well into the coat, 
allow it to remain on for an hour, then rub out 
with a dry towel. Do this once a week. When 
bathing the dog use castile soap or soap flakes. 
A bath once a month is sufficient. Groom the 
dog every day.—J. R. K. 


Pointer Eats Bedding 


Question: I have a pointer pup 12 months 
old. Everything I give him for a bed he chews 
up and swallows.—J. B. F., Mass. 


Answer: Your pointer will overcome this 
habit as he grows older. I suggest that you 
feed the dog 1% lb. of rare, lean, chopped beef 
daily, mixed with stale whole-wheat bread or 
shredded-wheat biscuit and some cooked veg- 
etables. A raw egg daily, also milk. Feed the 
dog 3 times a day. Divide the meat, bread, 
and vegetables into two portions; and give him 
one meal of milk and shredded wheat. Give 
him a large shank bone to gnaw on. Add % 
teaspoonful of calcium lactate to his food twice 
a day. Give him 1 tablespoonful of cod-liver 
oil daily. You should watch the dog to prevent 
him from eating his bedding. I also advise 
you to have the stool analyzed to determine 
the presence of worms.—/J. R. K. 


Large Bones Only 


Question: Would lamb bones be beneficial 
and easy to digest for a 5-year-old Belgian 
shepherd?—A. J. G., New Jersey. 


Answer: I do not advise giving a dog any 
bones to eat. The only kind of bone a dog may 
have is a large knuckle or shank bone to gnaw 
on. These bones usually cannot be chewed up 
and the pieces swallowed. Quite often, serious 
results are encountered when a dog is permit- 
ted to eat chicken or chop bones as he likes.— 
i. & & 


Checking Coccidiosis 


Question: I had a cocker puppy come to be 
boarded, supposedly in first-class health, but I 
soon found out he had coccidiosis. I have 
brought him through it, but a fine Chesapeake 
pup of my own caught the disease and died. 
As I board a lot of dogs I would like advice on 
how to check it.—W. R., Iowa. 


Answer: I suggest that you clean and dis- 
infect all the kennels and the yard. You should 
also have a veterinarian examine all the dogs 
to determine the presence of coccidiosis. The 
droppings from the dogs should be burned. Be 
sure that the drinking water is not contami- 
nated.—J. R. K. 


Regaining Weight After Illness 


Question: I had my bird dog in the hospital 
several weeks ago for an infection, and since 
then haven't been able to get him to pick up 
any weight. Should I feed him more than once 
a day?—L. R. O., Jr., Kans. 


Answer: I suggest that you feed the dog 3 
times a day until he gets in good condition. 
Then 2 feedings daily. The diet should consist 


of rare, lean, chopped beef daily, mixed with 
stale whole-wheat bread or shredded-wheat bis- 
cuit and some cooked vegetables Also milk 
and a raw egg daily. Give him milk with 
shredded-wheat biscuit in the morning, meat at 
noon, and the meat with vegetables and the 
stale whole-wheat bread in the evening. Cooked 
lamb or mutton may be substituted for the beef 
occasionally. Also give him 1 tablespoonful of 
cod-liver oil daily.—J. R. K. 


Beagle Has Hiccups 


Question: What might cause a 5-month-old 
beagle pup to have hiccups frequently? She is 
thin and has always been a finicky eater. I 
have wormed her twice for hookworms and 
roundworms.—E. E., Wis. 

Answer: This disturbance may be due to 
feeding, teething, worms, foreign material, or 
something else. Feed your dog milk with shred- 
ded-wheat biscuit or Zwieback in the morning, 
adding 2 teaspoonsful of limewater to the milk. 
At noon, 2 oz. of rare, lean, chopped beef with 
a slice of Zwieback. In the evening, 6 oz. of 
the same beef, 2 tablespoonsful of cooked veg- 
etables and some stale whole-wheat bread. One 
teaspoonful of cod-liver oil twice a day. If 
necessary, increase the amount of beef. Add 1 
teaspoonful of limewater to the drinking water 
Add a pinch of bicarbonate of soda to the food. 
Have the stool analyzed to determine the pres- 
ence of worms.—J. R. K. 


Age for Spaying 


Question: I have just purchased a cocker 
spaniel, a female 4 months old. I am contem- 
plating having the dog spayed when she is 
about 9 months old. Is this the proper time for 
such an operation, and will the dog necessarily 
take on weight as she grows older? I am also 
wondering if the dog will lose all desire to 
hunt.—A. D., Ontario, Canada. 


Answer: I think it advisable to have the 
puppy spayed at 5 or 6 months of age. She will 
be coming in season at 9 or 10 months. How- 
ever, if you wish, you may have her spayed 
when she is older. After this operation, there 
is a tendency for the animal to put on weight. 
You will have to watch her diet carefully and 
see that she receives plenty of exercise. It 
should not interfere with her hunting qualities. 
—J. R. K. 


Boston Terrier with Cold 


Question: I have a 5-month-old Boston ter- 
rier male pup that seems to be generally in the 
best of health. But he had spells of what seems 
to compare with heaving or croup in a child. 
After the spells he seems to be ready to play 
again, although when he gets excited it seems 
to bring them on.—WN. R., Ohio. 


Answer: Your puppy may be subject to 
colds. Inject two or three drops of argyrol (5 
percent) into the nostrils twice a day for a few 
days; then use mineral oil instead of the 
argyrol. Give the dog % of a 5-grain aspirin 
tablet 3 times a day and 1 teaspoonful of cod- 
liver oil daily. There is a possibility that the 
dog’s condition may lead to distemper.—/J. R. K. 


Cleaning Spaniel's Ears 


Question: I have a 20-month-old cocker 
spaniel, very healthy and energetic; but his 
ears develop a vile odor and he scratches them. 
I have used peroxide on a swab and then boric 
acid in powder form This does remove the 
odor and itching, and I wonder if it is the 
safest and best thing to use.—T. H., Calif. 


Answer: Moisten some cotton with ether 
and cleanse the ears thoroughly. Then apply a 
2 percent yellow mercuric oxide ointment into 
the ears. Massage the ears gently and then re- 
move the surplus ointment. It may be neces- 
sary to lay the ear flap over the head in order 
to allow the air to have access to the part. 
The flap may be held back by using a bandage 
and adhesive. Every third day, instead of the 
ointment, dust boric-acid powder into the ears. 
—J. R. K. 
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‘Lions’ 


(Continued 


Little 


days. I had to wait for wounds to heal. 

On the next hunt I decided to take 
advantage of the fact that the cats 
relish domestic lambs and kids, so I put 
the dogs into a trailer and went to the 
ranch of a neighbor whose flock had 
been raided regularly. Within half an 
hour, we were on a hot trail in a deep 
canyon near by. I happened to see the 
cat slip out of the canyon ahead of the 
pack. But because the dogs didn’t hit 
the spot he had left for half an hour, 
they didn’t get him. The trail got colder 
and colder, and I finally called them off. 
That experience taught me that the 
less noise the dogs make the better. 
Hearing the baying of hounds, the cat 
simply leaves the country at top speed 
or holes up in some cliff where he 
cannot be reached. 

The rest of the day paid no dividends 
either. All the trails we hit were cold 
and played out. 

On our next hunt we took the crests 
of the ridges and worked country where 


there were many jack rabbits and 
smaller rodents. This time I had an 
experience which I shall never forget. 


I happened to be where I could see the 
dogs as they were working a hot trail. 
They crossed a ridge, went into a deep 
canyon, and took the cat by surprise. 
Up a tree he went, without even attempt- 
ing to run! 

Since those first hunts, I have gone on 
many more and have caught lots of 
cats—enough to be able to draw certain 
conclusions, which I think sound, about 
our friend the pint-size lion. 


OR one thing, the bobcat has plenty of 

speed and worlds of endurance. Once 
a cat that was being trailed by the rest 
of the pack, ran right into my veteran 
lion hound, Old Red. In the chase that 
followed, the dog looked like a freight 
train racing a fast express. The cat 
outdistanced him to a hole-up in a 


broken cliff and lived to tell the tale. 
Used to short-winded lions, Old Red 
was a baffled and thwarted dog. The 


next time anyone tells you a dog can 
outrun a bobcat, take it with a grain of 
salt. The sight-running speedsters like 
greyhounds can overtake a cat in short 
order, but Lynx rufus can make a 
bloodhound or a foxhound look as though 
he is tied to a post. 

Good bobcat dogs make excellent lion 
dogs, and the practice they get on the 
miniatures makes unraveling a lion trail 
compartively easy if it’s anywhere near 
as fresh. However, I have discovered 
that good lion dogs aren't all satisfactory 
on bobcats. Loud-mouthed cold-trailers 
make too much noise, and all too often 
the cat can slip out and away long be- 
fore the dogs make their way to where 
it was resting when the alarm came. 
The ideal pack for use on bobcats should 
make just enough noise for the hunter 

nd handler to follow the course they 

re taking. They should save most of 
their noise to scare the cat up a tree at 
the end of the trail. 


My latest hunt provided a great sur- 
prise, one proving that as long as dogs 


ontinue to work they should not be 
ulled off the trail, no matter how hope- 
ess things may look. I had hunted and 
railed for more than three hours—the 
logs just opening up now and then to 
how they still had the scent—when I 
lecided it was no go and called them off. 


for Big Sport 


from page 19) 


A couple of my cowboys rode up just 
then, and I took some pictures of them 
with the dogs. While we were talking, 
however, the dogs slipped away again 
and took up the trail. In about half an 
hour I heard them running a hot trail, 
then barking treed. One of the boys 
rode over to investigate, and I was half 
afraid the dogs had again run into a 
porcupine. The cowboy came back with 
the excited report that they had treed 
three cats. One jumped as we rode up. 
All except Old Red took out after him 


and treed him again within a few 
hundred yards. We got all three. 
Looking back on my _ experiences, 


it seems to me that daylight hunting, 
which most have declared impossible, is 
by far the best. With keen-nosed, fast, 
well-trained dogs that are not too noisy, 
it works out better than night hunting 
with noisy dogs, as the cats hole up any- 
way in the daytime and don’t move so 


much. If dogs are relatively quiet they 
can come close in before the final run. 
Your dogs cannot be too cold-nosed, 


particularly in the arid sections of the 
West, as the wild cat doesn’t leave much 
scent and what he does leave is dis- 
sipated quickly. 

At any rate, cat hunting offers a 
horse-and-dog sport available for anyone 
with a day or so to spare each week. 
Any office worker with room to keep 
dogs can train a pack, and with it he 
will have many pleasant and exciting 
days in the field. Furthermore, his 
sport will preserve the game birds and 
cottontails on which the cats prey, and 
when the gunning season rolls around 
he'll find his hunting has paid dividends 
in more birds. 

Furthermore, your pack of cat hounds 
will be perfectly trained for the more 
serious business of taking the mountain 
lion. They will be at home in mountain 
and in desert, from Mexico to Canada 
Try to have at least one very fast dog 
along, one able to stay up with the pint 
size lion and tree him quickly, for such 
a dog comes in handy on mountain lions 
too. 

Don't worry about bobcats cutting 
your dogs up. One good fighting hound 
is able to quiet a cat quickly, and a 
whole pack can kill one almost instantly. 
If you'd like to vary your sport, try 
roping the cats. It isn’t too hard to do. 
You can take your roped cat home, turn 
him loose another day, and let the dogs 
tree him again for training. Maybe it 
isn’t much fun for the cat, but it’s one 
way of letting the hunter eat his cake 
and have it too! 


Turkey Follows Wardens 


ILD turkeys are known as one 
of the most elusive of game 
birds, yet the strange antics of 


one completely upsets this idea. Ac- 
cording to two wardens of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, while 
traveling along a road in their car, they 
noticed a wild turkey following them 
rather closely. 

When the car was stopped, the bird 
stopped, too, only three feet away. The 
men talked to the turkey for a while, 
trying to coax it nearer; and finally of- 
fered it bread, which was accepted. 
Eventually the turkey seemed to realize 
that its behavior was unusual, and ran 
off briskly down the road. 
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MY CHILDREN TOOK 
TO EATING GRAVEL! 





| had my ideas, of course — but I took the pups 
to the Master to make sure. We looked up the 
symptoms in the Sergeant's DOG BOOK. “It's 
worms, all right,"* he says, ""l never saw a litter 
yet that missed them. Good thing we have some 
Sergeant's PUPPY CAPSULES in the house!"' 





With PUPPY 


So we dosed the pups and all is well. 
CAPSULES for the little ones, and SURE-SHOT 
CAPSULES when they're older — I've never lost 
a pup to worms! Of course, | give some credit to 
the Master — and the DOG BOOK. You can get a 
copy at a drug or pet store — or with this coupon. 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES S 
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Dept. 28-A, Richmond, Va, q 
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Polk Miller Products Corp. 
t Please send a free Sergeant's DOG BOOK to: 
i Name 


Address 





City State 
Le wee ee eee ee eee 





Metal Name Tags 


25 cents each, 


5 for $1.00 
Stamped with your 
name and address. 


Also Social Security 
Plates, key tags, etc. 
Send for free folder. 


WINGDALE, N. Y. 
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A wnedl 
Dog is a.~ 


BETTER 
HUNTER 


re in top condition all the time. Only normal 
ilth can give them the pep and vitality they need 
tive field work. Help your dog to health with 


DR. LEGEAR’S 


TONIC CONDITION TABLETS 


lat 

















the appetite, tone the system, and im- 
general condition. Fine for hunting dogs and 
to help build up stamina and resistance. Dr. 
of experience are behind them, At your 
per package, or write us. Dr. LeGear’s 
Free Dog Box 7" at your dealers, or mailed direct. 


dealer's for 50¢ 


Write Dr . D. LeGear, V.S., St. Louis, Mo., for free 
advice and in formation on your dog problems. 

Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co. Dn.eGsan 
Dept. O St. Louis, Mo. 
















THIS SYMBOL MEANS SATJSFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK 







































Dog-Tex is th plan 
og-Tex is the ori-* 

ginal proven dog —; 
stain eradicator. ° 

Ends all embar- 


rassing odors! 
Prevents rotting 
and bleaching! 
Your dog never 
had a better 
friend. 

It your dealer can- 
not supply you, 
Write direct. 





CONSOLIDATED 
CHEMICAL WORKS 


1713 $. Halsted St. 
| Dest. O, Chicago, III. 


GIFT SUGGESTION! 


New Beautiful DOG MAP 
of 114 BREEDS 
PRINTED IN 6 COLORS 


3 FEET SQUARE 





















Never before such a beautiful 
map. First complete Map of 
Champion Dogs. Description 

history of 114 breeds. AGORGEOUS 

pt ga Limited De ape Edition, only 
Hirde AND Coated and mounted 
alnut ms with giass $25 


Shipped prepaid. Dealers wanted. 
SPORTSMAN’S MAP cO.,1 








White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog wosld can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., L.. Galion, Ohio 
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Christmas Cheer! The gift that 
lasts through the years and im- 
proves with age—an old tyme | 
long eared black & tan hound | 
puppy! Puppies $12 to $50. Also 
young hounds of distinction. 
Few top-flight native cooners 
and foxer Seasoned beagles 
broke to fleld & gun. Interest- 
ing pictorial desc riptive cata- 
log “‘The Voice of Hermosa Vista Hounds’’ 10c, 
HERMOSA VISTA FARM. Box 2260, Bannock. Ohio. 








RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 


WILD RABBITS 


Place orders now. Live arriv- 
als guaranteed on any num- 
ber of cottontails for restock- 


H.C. KREIE AMORITA, OKLA. 


MONEY!" RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL ST 
Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Sosy Raised 
WE BUY and put you in touch with other 
firms, who continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a Year’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc 
924 Main Street, New City, nN. ¥. 
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FABRICS 


LOW PRICES 
Send tor Catalog. 

Complete oe ot materials 

fer Bird and Anima! Pens 


SiGi West 65th a 
CBICAGO, ILL. 
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Forest Fires Are Killing Our Game 


(Continued from page 15) 


gress has refused to appropriate the 
money that the Forest Service needs to 
do its job. 

For the next several years the Forest 
Service is going to need increased ap- 
propriations for  forest-improvement 
work which will result in increased fire 
protection—nine million dollars a year 
for the building of new roads and trails, 
and for other improvements which in- 
clude additional lookout towers to bring 
every square mile of the forests under 
observation, and another million a year 
for other fire-protection work and to 
keep trained and experienced guards on 
duty all year round instead of just dur- 
ing the season when the fire peril is 
most acute. 

One of the greatest needs of the Forest 
Service is an increased appropriation for 
experimental work in developing new 
methods of fighting forest fires. It has 
been suggested many times that planes 
could be used to black out flames by 
bombing them from the air with chemi- 
cals. It also has been suggested that 
fires could be b!otted out by a barrage 
of chemical-fillcal shells from long-range 
artillery, and that fields of chemical- 
filled land mines could be used to stop 
big fires. 

The Forest Service fire-fighting ex- 
perts agree that these novel methods 
probably would extinguish fires, but so 
far as they have been able to determine 
(through the amount of experimenting 
possible under limited appropriations), 
they would be no more effective, and a 
lot more expensive, than the method 
now in use—which, a veteran smoke 
chaser explained to me is to get to the 
fire fast and then “lean on it and sweat.” 

However, the airplane has been found 
to be valuable for scouting fires and for 
transporting fire fighters and their sup- 
plies to blazes in areas beyond roads 
and trails. The Forest Service now has 


seventy-six emergency landing fields 
close to potential danger spots. More 
are needed. 

When the fire-fighting crews are in 


action in an area where landing a plane 
is impossible, their supplies are dropped 
to them by parachute. Recent experi- 
ments conducted in the Chelan National 
Forest in Washington have proved the 
value of parachutes in getting single 
fire fighters, or small crews, to fires just 
starting in inaccessible country. 


HE specially designed parachute used 

for this work has an outside convex 
canopy around the rim of the usual in- 
verted-bowl type of canopy, with flaps 
which permit the jumper to steer by 
pulling on the shroud lines, without any 
danger of having the ’chute collapse. 
The jumper wears a heavy duck suit 
padded with sponge rubber, steel face 
mask, neck protector, and ankle sup- 
ports to protect him when landing in 
rough country. In a pocket he carries a 
climbing rope for use if he gets snagged 
in a tree while descending. A new 
sixty-pound fire-fighting kit—which in- 


cludes shovel, ax, canteen, light radio 
set, and two days’ emergency rations—is 


dropped by another parachute before 
the jumper leaves the plane. When he 
reaches the ground he crawls out of his 
protective suit, finds his kit, and gets 
to work. Even alone, an expert smoke 
chaser can do wonders if he reaches a 
fire before it gets well started. 


In districts where there are roads and 
truck trails, motorized equipment is 
tremendously effective in getting to and 
controlling fires quickly. Machines such 
as the recently developed combined 
tractor, bulldozer, and water tank are 
real fire killers. So are tankers, which 
are trucks carrying water, pumping 
apparatus, and some thousands of feet 
of hose. 

Even the individual fire fighter’s equip- 
ment is being mechanized. The one-man 
pump—a back-pack water tank and a 
trombone pump—has_ prevented the 
breakaway of hundreds of small fires. 
Efforts now are being made to reduce 
the weight of this outfit. A motor 
trencher, which looks like a _ wheel- 
barrow with a small gas engine mounted 
on it, does the work of many shovelers 
in fire-line building. All these mechani- 
cal aids to fire fighting are new, and 
most of them demand experimental work 
for their perfection—and experimental 
work always costs money. 

Everybody loses when the forests 
burn. We sportsmen lose two ways—as 
hunters and fishermen by having our 
sport ruined, and as citizens by having 
many million dollars’ worth of valuable 
natural resources destroyed. So why 
let the forests burn? All that is needed 
to save them is money—and every dollar 
spent for forest-fire protection will help 
preserve our game and game fish, and 
will save many dollars within a very 
few years. 

Write to your 
congressman about it. 
you are in favor of increased 
tions for federal aid, under the 
McNary Act, for protecting state and 
privately owned timberland, and that 
you advocate increased Forest Service 
appropriations for the protection of ou! 
national forests against fire. And tell 
them that you want them to use their 
influence to have these increased ap- 
propriations made at this session of 
Congress. 


U. S. Sells Big Game 


O ONE can complain of the high cost 

of game on the hoof when current 
government prices are scanned. A live, 
half-ton buffalo is priced at $60, $55 gets 
a full-grown elk, while $45 will buy a 
mature mule deer, if the government 
accepts your order. 

Last year the government offered for 
sale 299 buffaloes, elk, and deer. The 
animals were surplus stock on big-game 
preserves administered by the Bureau 
of Biological Survey. To avoid over- 
grazing, the surplus is disposed of an- 
nually. Last year there were 156 buf- 
faloes, 100 mule deer, and 43 elk up for 
sale. They came from the herds at the 
National Bison Range, Moiese, Mont., 
Fort Niobrara Game Preserve, Valen- 
tine, Nebr., and Sullys Hill Game Pre- 
serve, Fort Totten, N. Dak. 

Animals offered for sale may be pur- 
chased either alive or drawn and quar- 
tered. Prices vary, depending on 
whether the animal is butchered on the 
range but removed by the purchaser, or 
taken alive, crated, and shipped. In the 
sale of the animals preference is given 
to applications for purchasing them 
alive for propagation or exhibition. The 
yearly sales are evidence that govern- 
ment-owned game is doing well. 
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Bighorns Need a Break 


(Continued from page 40) 


the males live through conditions where 
many of the females succumb. 

The remedy is also simple, from one 
standpoint, but rather difficult from 
another. Big-game hunters would be 
willing to pay liberally for a special 
license to kill a bighorn; and through 
the taking of excess rams the natural 
sex ratio would be restored, all the ewes 
would bear lambs, and a healthy in- 
crease should result. Unfortunately for 
this solution, however, it will first be 
necessary to dispel the strong sentiment 
against the killing of any mountain 
sheep which obtains among the un- 
informed. 

It is not only to big-game hunters that 
this animal is valuable and interesting. 
Wildlife camera fans, naturalists, and all 
the travelers of the back country find 
them a source of keen delight. 


OUNTAIN sheep in the wild, where 

they have not learned to fear man, 
are tame compared with most wild ani- 
mals. To get near them only a few sim- 
ple rules need be observed. Never ap- 
proach them directly; always proceed as 
if a spot to one side or the other is your 
objective; and never get out of sight of 
them even for a moment. As long as they 
can see you, and you make no loud 
noises or sudden movements, they are 
not likely to run away. Once they are 
alarmed and start running, it’s useless 
to try to get close to them again that 
day. Finally, always approach them 
from higher ground if possible. 

Once I had the privilege of seeing a 
spectacular battle between three rams 
that lasted more than an hour. It was 
amazing to see how much punishment 
they dealt one another, and they were so 
engrossed in the conflict that they paid 
no attention to me. 

I found the rams on a level stretch of 
ground, and thought at first they were 
having some sort of bighorn prayer 
meeting, so closely were they bunched. 
Suddenly one of them struck another 
across the under part of his belly with 

front leg. The recipient took his pun- 
ishment stoically, and did not even try 
to avoid the blow. The aggressor re- 
peated the attacks again and again. 
After a time the victim walked around 
and delivered a few upward blows with 
his front foot between the aggressor’s 
hind legs. This give-and-take business 
lasted for about fifteen minutes, with 
the three rams taking turn and turn 
about. 

Then, with a lordly, mad-as-could-be 
air, two of them stalked off in opposite 
directions until they were about sixty 
yards apart. They posed for a moment 
as rigidly as statues, reared upright on 
their hind legs; then came charging full- 
tilt toward e: ach other. They met head-on, 
with a crash that could have been heard 
fora mile. The fight continued for some 
time, the rams repeating the huddle and 
the charge until they apparently tired 
of the sport and went away together 
good friends again, as far as a mere 
man could tell. 

Next to fighting, the most spectacular 
activity among mountain sheep is their 
jumping exhibitions. Two of us once 

ratched fifteen rams descend the per- 
pendicular west side of Mount Everts 
to the Gardiner River at its foot. With 

ll the nonchalance of circus performers, 
they’d jump from a rocky ledge to land 

n, twenty, even thirty feet below on 


another precarious perch. As they land- 
ed they'd stick fast, much as a small 
tack sticks when dropped on a magnet. 
A slip or a tumble would have meant 
certain death, but no slips were made 
Those fellows knew what they were do- 
ing, and apparently they were enjoying 
themselves. 

The prize performer was a big ram 
who made an end-to-end sideways turn 
in mid-air as he dropped a sheer twenty- 
five feet, landed on a small pointed pin- 
nacle, and then, without seeming to look 


for a landing place, dropped another 
twenty feet through space to another 
ledge. And so on down the cliff. 

The wild lambs gambol and jump 


about much as domestic lambs do, and 
blat in a similar way. Several ewes with 
their offspring form small bands each 
year after breeding season, the young 
staying with their mothers a good part 
of their second year. The rams lead a 
solitary life at times, but bunch up dur- 
ing the winter, five to a dozen or more 
in one band. 

All in all, mountain sheep are a most 
interesting lot; and the awe-inspiring 
mountain scenery which surrounds their 
summer range adds immeasurably to 
the pleasure of the traveler who seeks 
them out. 

They require only an _ infinitesimal 
part of the great Western ranges they 
roamed over in presettlement days, but 
this land should be kept free from do- 
mestic stock. A part of it should be first- 
class winter range, well below the snow 
belt, with plenty of shelter against se- 
vere storms, and it should be sufficiently 
extensive to avoid the concentrations 
now so harmful to these animals. Com- 
petent protection against unlawful kill- 
ing by poachers must be given, and 
predators must be controlled. 

Lastly, proper use should be made of 
surplus males, and if necessary females, 
to prevent overcrowding of their range. 
Mountain sheep can be captured, trans- 
ported to more favorable ranges, and 
liberated there unharmed. 

It’s high time some such constructive 
steps were taken. For no other wildlife 
project in the United States is so urgent 
as the rehabilitation of our bighorns. 


Fur Bearers Threatened 


ORMALLY about half the furs used 

in the United States come from 
abroad. If continued importation of 
those furs is cut off by war, the supply 
of American fur-bearing animals will 
be in danger of depletion and even, in 
the case of some species, of extermina- 
tion. 

War or no war, there is great need fo 
more effective fur-animal conservation 
Regulation of the fur take is the re- 
sponsibility of the several states. The 
federal government has no jurisdiction 
over any fur animals except for their 
proper management on federally owned 
areas. 

Fur animals constitute a valuable re- 
source which has been greatly neglect 


ed and wasted. They yield an annual 
income to American trappers of $50,- 
000,000. “The employment which trap 


ping furnishes and the income it sup- 
plies should be sufficient justification to 
arouse public sentiment for immediate 
action to save what is left of our fur 
resources,” says the U. S. Bureau of 
Biological Survey. 


TERRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE 
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44 Advice Folder Free 
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Complete Planting Job Done If Desired 
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COTTONTAILS 
Wild Rabbits ree Ack 





Can fur ‘ish any number in 
se@asor r restoc ing or 
coursing Place cottontail 
orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall 
and winter months, can fur 
mish Jacks at all times ex 
cept in when the 
weather i MY PRICES 
WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Ev- 
ery customer "satisfied 

EARL JOHNSON 


Rago, Kansas 





ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 





Plant Natural Foods that 
will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite 
hunting * fishing L~y ~ 

Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck 

tato and 30 others desc ribed in free 
illustrated book ‘rite, describe 
grounds, and receive free planting 
advice and book Many yearsexperience,. 

Te AQyATIC NURSERIES 

Box 331-B hkhosh, Wisconsin 


Plant Now 















Attract Wild Duck 


lant Ter rell s Natural Foods that Will 
AC ract Wild Ducks Next Fall! 


Wild Celery, Sago Pond Plant, etc. Best 
LEGAL Duck—Fish—Game Foods 
Describe Place 





mahs.coaree CG 


ATTRACT and HOLD DUCKS 


anting our famous GIANT WILD RICE and 
ot! favorite foods. We supply their natural 
foods that produce IMMEDIATE RESULTS 






this Fall. One small planting last Fall attract 
ed three thousand Ducks! WE GUARAN 
TEE GROWTH, so why experi- 


ment’ Write, describe place; we'll 
send suggestions, illustrated book 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
GAME BIRDS ALSO 

WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
P.O. Box 71C Oshkosh, Wis. 


MINK Mv.” $2503 


num fox priced on 


request. 


Al a ments made subject to 5 days inspection 
before acceptance 

My pelts have averaged net to me $28.00 each in 
1936; $18.25 in 1937 and $14.75 in 1938. 

Book ‘‘Domestic Mink’’ $1.00 


HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH BEMUS POINT, N.Y. 


he 


© Eastern Mink 
ee = Eastern Min 
by Selling bred females for spring 
delivery, Reproduction guaran- 
teed Final payment not due 
until young are four weeks 
id. B reoding pens and kennels 
P riced reasonably Folder 
Mir %k Raising for Profit and 
Pleasure new edition, 25 
cents 


DAVIS FUR FARMS 
R. No. 3, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 








CATOCTIN MOUNTAIN 
YUKON MINK 


SELECTED BREEDERS PRICED REASONABLY 
CATOCTIN FARMS 


THURMONT MARYLAND 
Kingman Brewster, Pres. 





FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 





Pure a red Mi ow available from breeder of the finest type 
of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have won top awarde 

ince 1934 Member of Y. and U.S. Asso- 
ompiete details write at once or wire 


BRANCHPORT, WN. Y. 


at seven show 
ciations. For 


ROBERT S. BALLARD 
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IRISH Water Spaniels. Now r ready, wonderful 
bunch youngsters 7-9 months. Retrieving nicely, 
Force Method, Gun Tested, Waterwise. Already 
retrieving birds. Get your dog early, give him a 
*‘break.’’ Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 
SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and 
show Puppies, bred bitches and trained do 
soldontrial. Pricedreasonable. State wants fully. 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 
SPRINGERS: High Class A.K.C. Avandale-line- 
bred young stock available. Write at once. Hy- 
Land-Lakes Kennel, O. Utnehmer, Antigo, Wis. 





REGISTERED Cocker and Springer pups, "from 
best hunters, $12.50 up. Brood bitches. Satis- 
faction assured. Wm. Kunze, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
COCKERS: Famous Whittaker-Robinhurst hunt- 
ing and show strain All colors. $20.00 up. 
Laurie Robertson, 2218 Michigan, Manitowoc, 
Wis 

SPRINGER Spaniels registered, 5 months, proven 
hunting strain Fiddler's Green Kennels, Black 








Point, Novato, Calif 

SPRINGER Spaniels. Puppies, grown stock. Eli- 
gible 1 Prices Ira Gaulke, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak 

SPRINGER  Spaniels-—-few nice pups three 
months old, eligible, $10 and $15. T. W. Still- 
well, Wentworth, S. D , 
COCKER Spaniel puppies Zlacks and Reds. 
Shipped on approval, Eligible. Dr. Wooden, 
Waterloo, New York. - 
REGISTERED Springer pups, finest bloodlines. 


$12.50 and $15.00. Robert Peterson, Richville, 
Minn a 
AMERICAN Water Spaniels. Registered, hunters, 
retrievers Scanlans Kennels, Nashville, Ill. 


REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. 


Natural Retrievers. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
COCKER pups. Eligible None finer. $12.50- 
$17.50. Scott Teachout, Big Rapids, Mich. 


Pups three months to a year old. 

Dr. Thomas Magill, St. Joseph, Mo 
RUGGED Cocker puppies Beauties 
Millington’s Kennel, Hynes, Calif 


3 MO. Rat-tailed Spaniels. Fis 00 C 
nels, Oconto Falls, Wis. 


SPRINGER Spaniels, Eligible puppies ~ $10. . Roy 
D 


SPRINGERS: 
. EB ligible. 


.O.D., Ken- 





Packard, Wentworth, 8 
COCKER Puppies, AKC. Sire Show Winner. 
$15.00. Le-Hof Kennels, Lapeer, Mich. 
SPRINGERS; Male, Female. Dog at Stud. In- 
veresk, North Bend, Nebr. et 
AMERICAN Brown, and Irish Water Spaniels. 
Chas. Gallagher, Spencer, Iowa. 

SETTERS 


AND POINTERS mi i 


G ORDON Setters, the rich black and tan aristo- 
crats of Dogdom. Hunters, retrievers, the ideal 
dogs for Grouse and Pheasants. Youngsters for 
sale. Circular. Fred Sheckler, Galion, Ohio. 


BUDGET Plan. Pointers, Setters, choice breed- 
ing, registered. 


Amateur Trainer with each or- 
der as Christmas present. Photos and literature 
10c. Furcht Kennels, Gooding, 


Idaho. 
POINTERS—Setters. Bred right and are right. 
Puppies that point early. 





Your wants with pho- 





tos on request. Lexington Kennels, Box 227, 
Cambridge A, Mass. : 7 
GERMAN “Shorthair Pointer puppies. Eligible. 
Also Springer Spaniels. Good hunters. Leonard 
Lec lair, Two Rivers, Wis 

BUY } your own Christmas Present! Lexington 
Jake Puppies 5 mos. old. Send for photo—prices. 
Lexington Kennels, Box 227, Cambridge A, Mass. 
LLEWELLYN, Well Started, for sale. Lynn 
Kellogg, Junius, 8. D 

GORDON Setters, Pedigreed, Registered. Field 


Gordon Kennels, Somers, Conn 
ENGLISH Setters: If interested in real q quality 


write R. J. Cowles, Burlington, Iowa. 


8 Me 


BLAC K Labradors, the outstanding " retriever. 


Only young puppies of choice breeding to offer. 
Rodall Kennels, Concordia, Kan 
BLACK Labrador puppies. By International 


Champion Banchory Trump and others. W. Pat- 


terson, Raytown, Mo 


THOROUGHBRED Golden Labrador puppies. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Ed Fitzer, Rushville, 
Neb 

CHESAPEAKE pups from Field Trial winning 
stock. Leonard Gaston, Norwalk, lowa 
CHOICE working Labradors for sale. Lynn 
Kellogg, Junius, S. Dak. 

EXCEPTIONAL Labradors. Lieutenant D. Adams 
Frost, USN, ‘‘Homeside,’’ Edmonds, Wash. 


The HOUNDS | Gp] 


SUCCESSFUL Hunting Season Finished—jHave 
3% year old bitch, completely broke, tree and 
game climbs tree, stay treed 


Real tree barker, 
good voice. Caught 10 coons, 28 opossums this 





season. Good brood bitch. $10.00. Trial, picture, 
reference. N. Cathcart, Hazel, Ky 

NATIVE Foxhound pups, six months old. Ten 
dollars. H E. Goodale Leominster, Mass. 








OLeKXYE ALA 


FOR Sale—Male Coonhound, 4 years old, wide 
hunter, fast trailer, true tree barker, steady, 
good voice. Believe had more fur between his 
teeth than any dog in my County. Rabbit, fox, 
stock, deer proof. $15.00—Ten days trial. Bank 
reference. icture furnished. J. M. Erwin, 
Murray, Ky. 

KENTUCKY female Coon Hound, 2% years old. 
Really trees Coon any where. Broke good 
brood Bitch, $10.00. 15 days trial. Marvel Camp, 
Lynn Grove, Ky. 








MALE Walker Fox Hound 3 years old, good 
hunter anywhere, fast, steady driver, good 
voice. Hunt with gun or pack. No papers, but 


fox hound. $15.00—Ten days trial. Robert Leon 


Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 

WORLD'S Largest Hound Kenneis offer guar- 
anteed tree fox and rabbit hounds. Free litera- 
ture. Dixie Kennels, D4, Herrick, Ill. 
ARKANSAS Coon, Skunk, Opossum, Mink, Fox, 
Wolf, Deer, Rabbit hounds. Trial allowed. 
Henry Fort, Fort Smith, Ark. 
HUNTING Season Over—Have 
year old Male Coon, Opossum 
15 coons, 33 opossums this season. Real tree dog, 
completely broke. $10.00, Trial, picture, reliable 
reference. Henry Cathcart, Hazel, Ky. 





~ good size, three 
Hound. Caught 


SILENT Hound and Cur—3 » years, combination 
coon, opossum, mink. Fast, true tree barker. 
Believe none better. $15.00-—-Twenty days trial. 


Murray, Ky. 
Kentucky. 


Joseph Ryan 
days to hunt in 
Must sell Male Coonhound, 4% years, wide 
hunter, true at tree. $15.00—-Twenty days trial. 
Write for picture. Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 
FEMALE Coonhound 4 years, good size, wide 
open trailer, true tree barker, fox, rabbit, deer, 
stock proof. $10.00—Thirty days trial, picture 
furnished. J. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
HUNTING hounds: cheap. Trial. 1 
_free. Star Kennels, B8, Herrick, Ill. 
WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion, bear hounds; 
puppies. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Calif. 
REAL fancy coyote hounds, $25.00 to “$50. 00 Ben 
Ammon, Bassett, Neb. 
OUTSTANDING Registered American Black and 
Tan pups. Chester Cavender Culver, Ind. 
I Caught 105 Coons Last Season—Have Male 
$15. a days trial. 


—" 4 years, 


Picture furnished. 
ONLY forty-five 


Literature 


Picture. N. N. Ryan, » Murray, Ky, 


Km BEACLES 











THOROUGHBRED English ‘Beagle | pups. <i | 
reasonable. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 
BEAGLES: cheap. Trial. Literature free. Star 
Kennels, B8, Herrick, Ill. 

BEAGLES. Rabbithounds, broken. Trial. Guy 
_ Werner, Hanover Junction, | Pa. 

BEAGLES: Rabbit hounds, starters, pups. John 
Luckenbaugh, Spring Grove, Pa. me 
BEAGLES. Broken. Trial. Starters. Choice pup- 


pies. Bert Meckley, Glenville, Pa. 

TRAINED Beagles, started pups. . Eligible 1 register. 
E. Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 

SEASON Over: Beagles, Rabbit hounds $7.50, 
trial. Dotterer, Shanesville, Pa. 

BEAGLE Puppies, AKC. Exceptional Field Breed- 
ing. $12.50. Leo Hofman, Lapeer, Mich. 


|[sSe AIREDALES =| | 
repu- 


MY Lionheart Airedales have a national 
tation. Pedigreed, guaranteed pups, $20.00 up. 
Lou Holliday, 133 Pico, Santa Monica, Calif. 


(See 


SCOTTIES, fifteen | Champions and three Inter- 
national in pedigree. Also Stud for service. 
Robert W. Campbell, Dodge City, Kan. 


}—__CREAT DANES __f| 


GREAT-Danes. Mammoth guards. Companions. 
Reasonably priced. Kalmar Farms, Stone 
Mountain, Ga. 

PUREBRED Great Danes. 
males, seven and eight months. 
dies, spayed, one year. Reasonable. 
Mercer, Brockville, Ontario. 


§ Re 


ST. BERNARD pups for sale. A.K.C. registered, 
large type. Father stands 34 inches at shoulder 
Males $35.00 each, females $25.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. State Line Kennels, Westby, Mont. 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 
Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 





























. Fawn and brindle 
Pair dark brin- 
Wallace 














Hounds. Reasonable. List free. Ramsey Creek 
Kennels, _ Ramsey, Til. 
FOR Sale: Dogs. Setters and pointers. Fox, coon 


and Rabbit Hounds, 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


shipped for trial. Catalog 
Berry. Ky. 


NEWFOUNDLAND Puppies, Wonderful play- 
mates for children or home guards, champion- 
ship bloodlines. Blacks, also Landseers. Homer 
Peck, Arvada, Colo 


approve al, reasonable 


Royal Ken- 


SAINT Bernard Puppies on 
too! ee a oy prospectus free. 





nels, Chazy, N 

REGISTERED ee Pups $25.00. Bred Bitch. 
Kane Kennels, | Leland, Ill 

COLLIES, also bull pups. Ship anywhere. Bobb 


Tonn, Dallas, Tex. 





} 





Newfoundlands, St. Ber- 
Delta 


CHRISTMAS Puppies! 
— Registered, healthy. Minnie Tolles, 
owa 


DACHSHUNDS: 


Pups, pet, hunting and show 








type. Dr. Johnson, 322 N. Chautauqua, Wichita 
Kan. 
REGISTERED Dachshunds, Scotties, Wire F 


terriers, Spaniels. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis 











CHOWS. Scotties, Cockers, Pointers, priced right 
E. V. Kragelund, 8 -2803 | Chestnut Spokane, Wast 
PUPPIES, Blue Foxes, Norwegian Elkhound 
Scotties, Wires. Envilla Ranch, Havre, Mont 
CHOICE Coach and White Collie Pups. ~ Reg 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 





ar 

r] gp FIREARMS 
A-1 Gov't. . Slings 50c, Swivels 35c. (Discontini 
Merit Peep Sight Discs $1.45. Barg uit s in Gu Ir 
Scopes, Sights Reloading Tools, Hunting Equ 
ment, Hi-Standard Pistols. Free! Gun Catal 
Free! Ski Catalog. Medal-Award Catalog 10c 
Warshal Sons, First Madison- JJ, Seattle, Was! 


BAUSCH & Lomb 7 x 35 Zephyr-Light Binoc 
lars. Cost $94.00. Sell $74.00 Guarantee 
brand new. Arnold Mears, Savannah Golf Clu 
Savannah, Ga. 














SPECIAL sale of 30-06 cartridges, $3.00 p« 
hundred, while they last. Send coin 25c f 
complete illustrated catalog of modern ar 


Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-16, 1 
Philadelphia, Pa 


antique guns. 
South 16th Street, 


WHILE they last! Heavy barrel Winchester 
target rifles No-G5204R $50.00 No-G5239 
Standard $51.50. Brand new sealed facto 


cartons. Prepaid for cash. J. L. Vincent Sport 


ing Goods, Aud, Mo. 

SEND for free illustrated catalog of Lawrer 
leather belts, holsters, gun cases and oth: 
sporting equipment, George Lawrence Cc 
Portland, Ore. 

BINOCULARS, Field Glasses repaired. New 
used glasses for sale or trade-in. Send glasses 
for estimate. W. O. Belz, Opticians, 2 E. 44t! 
New York. 

YANKEE reloading t tools, & 
dies, gun repairs, sights, 
cialty Co., 851 E E. 6th Street, _ Erie, Pa. 


TELESCOPES Microscopes, Binoculars; 1940 
bargain catalog free. Brownscope Co., 5 West 
27th Street, New York. 


YOUR Krag remodeled to Modern Speed Actior 
$5.00. Light Snappy Trigger. Ken Clari 
Madera, Calif. 
ANTIQUE, Modern, 
Bargain stamp. 
mede, N. J. 

WINC aESTER Model 12-12 gauge Skeet 
rib. Perfect, $35.00. Dwight Warner, 
rY¥ 


bullet molds, | swag 
reamers. Yankee S} 








- Used Binoculars 
Gunshop, Runne 


Firearms. 
Smith 


matted 
Malone 





FINE Brass, New Automatic Pistol, $10.00 
John M. Walton, 607 Nashville Ave., Ne 


Orleans, La. 





USED guns. All kinds. Bought, so! sold, exchanged 
List free. Howe Fur Co., Cc oopers Mills, Me. 
USED Guns, bought, sold, exchanged. Andrew 
Spina, Towanda, Pa. 








WORLD'S oldest repeating ten gauge knowr 
Judge Glaze, Gulf } Hammock, Fla. 

ae BIRDS £2 é 
10,000 Pheasants in lots of 5 or more shipped 
anywhere. For eating, shooting or breeding 
Write for new low prices. MacFarlane Pheasant 
Farm, Janesville, Wis. 


GREAT Northern Chukars, real fine « disease fr 
birds reared on wire, single pairs $4.25, lots 

















five pairs, $3.75 pair. Hugh Bagbey, Rte. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
MAKE Money with poultry. Read America’s 


leading poultry magazine for latest informatior 


Three years $1.00; nine months 25c Poultr 
Tribune, Dept. C-55, Mount Morris, Ill 

CHUKAR Partridge, Pheasants, Native Bi 
white, Scaled and Gambel Quail. Special Pric« 


quantity lots. Quality stock handle 


Ligon Game Farm, Carlsbad, 
BLUE Peafowl, $10.00 pr., Calif. Valley Qu 
$3.00 pr., Chukar Partridges $6.00 pr., Clarer 
Hash, Box 974, Visalia, Calif. 
CHUKARS, Pheasants, Peafowl 
geons, Bantams. 100 varieties, 
Preserve, Wickliffe, 

PHEASANTS and Chukars in large number 
Glenmoore Ranch, Game Bird Div. 12201 
Balboa Blvd., San Fernando, Calif 
GUARANTEED Chukars $3.00 each 


properly 
New Mex 


Waterfowl, F 
free list. Okherst 








ilifornia 


Valley Quail $2.50 pair. F. oe ny Taft 
Calif 

,AN ADAS Handreared wild ducks. C. S. Peck, 
“Seetee b 

100 Chukar Partridge, ¢ Quail. — Anderson Q 
Farm, Lockport, N. Y 


PHEASANTS For early matings 14 variet 


Price list. Turkeyfoot, Wauseon, O 


5 | 


RACCOONS: 35 Ibs. maturity. Minks, skunks. 
Bred females. Instructive, interesting catalog, 
10c. Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minn. 




















KS. 









Cash must occompany order. New ocvertisers ore requested to 


a ce 
furnish two references with their first advertwement. Send your 
| r y I | 3 ia] od with remittance to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
j Ave., New York City. FEBRUARY issue closes DECEMBER 20th, 





NK, finest obtainable. Complete literature 
e. Lake Superior Mink Farm, Superior, Wis. 
KON Mink, also bred females. Show reputa- 
s. Acme Mink Farm, Veradale, Wash. 

K Rabbits, Swamps, Cottontails. Low prices. 
1 Brashears, Berryville, Ark. 

RK Mink Yukons, Quebecs $20.00. . Inspection 
ywed. Kneeskern Minkery, _ Castalia, Iowa. 
RTHERN “Missouri rabbits, live wild cotton- 

R. Hendricks, Rutledge, Mo. 
AG TIFUL Red Fox Squirrels for sale. Edwin 
aminski, Elba, Neb. 


FISHING TACKLE “SS 


ECIAL gifts for ~ the : sportsman! British 
omestic Fly-Tying material. Catalog. Special! 
ss, one dozen reels assorted colors, $2.00. 
cler’s Roost, 207A E. 43rd St., New York. 
CKLETOOLS will help fiy-tyers and rod 
inders. Eight vise models, and all other tools 
proved and increased in number. Largest line 
earth. Fine Christmas presents. Catalog for 
imp. a H. Thompson, 335 Walnut Avenue, 
rin, 

{KE your own | Flies, Lures, Rods, “Fly Tying 
w Besinner’ ‘‘Rod Making for Beginner." 
ch ten cents. Material Catalog Free. Wilt- 
wths, Roosevelt, N. Y. 

%—40° off on flies, spoons, lures. $1.40 valid 
gsortment and catalog sent for $1.00. Satisfac- 
mh guaranteed. Rite Way, Box 1011, Portland, 
e 

*E-Bob makes | tying easier, quicker. $1.00 
orth ten. Forty materials, generous samples 
00. The Fly Shop, Fitchburg, Mass. 

tEE 1940 Catalog. "Superior Flytying “Material 
wderately priced. John W. Steele, ‘‘Material 
écialist,’’ Hillburn, N. Y. 























nterials. moderately priced. Free Psy Hq 
ll, 562 W. Clapier St., Phila. » ee 


KISE earthworms for profit, information free, 
a@mp appreciated. Bureau Zoological Research, 
ic Broadway, P Peoria, Illinois. 

INEY Saving discount plan. Special introduc- 
ry offer. Fly tying materials. Free catalog. 
wne Tackle Co., 237 Washington, Brookline, 














s—Are you tired of paying high prices 
ir m: ateri: als? Free bargain catalogue. Gartman 
Sherman, Bristol, Conn. 

i¥ Tyers supplies of finest quality. Catalog 
ee. Alex Taylor’s, 22 East 42nd St., New York. 
NE! Wholesale imported fly material, hook 
italog 5c Herter’s, Waseca, Minn. 

NKER Molds: Make your own sinkers. Free fold- 
rt. Reading Instrument Co., Box78, Reading, Pa. 
‘Y-TYING. Finest Material. Reasonable. New 
atalog. MacCrosson, Box 14, Wall St. Station, 
Y. 


iW 1940 Catalog. Finest f flytying m: laterial ¢ and 
ols. Rockland Tackle Shop, Hillburn, Y., BoxO. 
IMPLETE line of quality Aytyinee materials. 
atalog. E. Hille, 2908 Jay Ave., Cleveland, 
10. 

SHERMEN! Assorted Maine Spinners 5c each. 
ow many? Maine T Tackle ¢ Co., _Auburn, Maine. 


es EQUIPMENT r) ji 


\NDBOOK—How to Make and Use Bows and 
rrows; 90 pages, well illustrated (with catalog) 

Catalog 100 pictures, instruction folder 10c; 
talog alone 5c stamps or coin. Bows and Ar- 
"" — a L. E. Stemmler, Queens Village, 










(CHERY Bows, from the heart of the Yew 
ntry. W. I. King Woodworking Shop, 1958% 
yx St., Eugene, Ore. 

‘CHERY! Most delightful for sport or hunting. 
talogue free. Instruction book, 50c. Chester 
wn, 617 South State, Chicago 

Order Matched Cedar Arrows. 3 for $1.00. 
ew bow stave $5.00. Hobson, Salem, Ore. 
ATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, sup- 
es. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


23 BOATS AND CAMPING 4 
~_ EQUIPMENT 


AT blueprints a and full size ‘paper patterns, ‘low 
riced. Cruisers, runabouts, sloop, snipe, out- 
ird boats, etc. Newest designs by Naval Archi- 
t. 10c (coin) for illustrated catalog. Cleveland 
at Blueprint Co., Station A-14, Cleveland, Ohio. 


-) SPORTING GOODS «> f | 


‘EE Fall Catalog Hunting-Camping Equip- 
ent. Moccasins, Shoes, Clothing, Gun Cases, 
Nichols Corp., Yarmouth, Me 


R Winter Sports. Skis, Bobsleds, Skate Sails 
stock. Ice Boats built to order. Mohawk 
iftsmen Califon N. J 
OWSHOES: Finest handmade, $8.00. Cir- 
lar free. Anderson’s Snowshoes, Cumberland 
nter, Me. 
‘IATION Helmets, soft calf, chamois lined. 
ir lined, $3.95, very warm. Air Transport, 
rden Cit; City, N.Y. 
_— a 


ya WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS L 


ODS Attract Ducks! Fish! Game! Legal! 
ire-growing! Plant this Spring! Write Terrell’s, 
tA, Oshkosh, Wis. 






























ROLLS Developed —25¢ coin. Two 5x7 Double 
[IE ore Tl R A Pp ee | G ral Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 _ gloss 
prints. Club Photo Service, La Crosse, _ Wis. 


NINE foxes in one day. Trap the aoa fox and BIGHT 








one Gloss enlargements | or eight 





T Silvert 
all fur-bearers. Particulars Free. Guaranteed. te. oY . : - one 
Write Ed. Estabrook, Pittsfield, Vt. Bn A ~~ epee paella cts 
" > "ad re ) > - a —— 
COMPLETE trapping, , Hunting, cz amping equip- = m Outdoor fim 32 25 per = heanell 


ment. Lowest prices, quickest service. Catalog FE... . * ‘ 
free. Howe Fur Co., Coopers Mills, Me. processing. Bryan Film Service, 


7 > Ohio 
TRAPPER'’S Metal Tags. Name-Address aoe ved —— — - ——_ ——_______ 
_30- 50c. 75-$1.00. W imag Bivins, Summit, } N ; SENSATIONAL Offer! ~ Five_ 5 x 7 Enlargements 


29c. Cardinal Photos, Summit, N. J. 


Op TAXIDERMY ROLL Developed, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. 
Smart Photo, Winona, Minn. 











RUGS—Grizzly, Polar, Black or Brown Bear; 

Tiger, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. sm. 

Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, b ag oe 

Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually iow Lt \UIPPED 196 ‘res. Gri ting c try: 
where. Write today for selection and price list. ft , 


Jonas Bros., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. elevation; $2800 includes fine team, machin- 
“TAXIDERMIST’S’’—Read Modern Taxidermist 
Magazine. Valuable time-saving, profit-making 


axidermy articles. ax y las, tra : 
Taxidermy articles. Taxidermy formulas r 4 CANADA Tax. Sale 7 


part down, page 6 supplement & big 
ilog. Strout Realty, 255-SW 4th Ave., 





ands for a Dollar an acre 





secrets, full page photographs. Three latest issues : . 
x . 2 . , nd up. Hunt ‘, fishing camps. See advertise- 
5e orn, Gre . «x me t a 5 . 

2 € Modern, Greenfield Center a ment page 5. Tax Sale Service, 72 Queen Street 

TAXIDERMY Supplies—Quality Artificial Eyes, West. Toronto. Can 

; , mate- = a on OST PRET re 
Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, mate OZARKS—10 acres White River frontage; unim- 


rials, etc. Everything for the progressive taxi- 
dermist. Send 10c for big illustrated catalog. 
Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, Denver, Colorado City. Kans 
GLASS Eyes. Taxidermists’ Supplies. Highest — . 
quality, very lowest prices. Rush postal for 


5 A. Excel. Fishing Lake; Only “$49; $5 d. 
Brand-New 44 page catalog. Free. Get our prices, Baker, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 
save money. El 


} tiwood Company, 225 Smith Bidg., 


BEAUTIFUL @ scarfs 3, chubbies, c coats made from Cc CR YSTEX. Cc loths prevent accidents, { give Per- 


proved $150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bidg., Kansas 





your fox, raccoon, mink, etc. pelts. Latest style fect vision for Entire windshield and car in 
finest workmanship. Photographs. Written money rainy we ithe! Guaranteed. 50 cents. Crystex, 
back guarantee. J. Eugene Trefz, Paris, Ill 5627 Euclid, Kansas City, Mo. 

LEARN Taxidermy, at home by mail. Save those CASH for insects—butterflies moths. Good 
magnificent wild-game trophies. Write today for prices. Some $1—$7. Get ready. Send 10c for 
Free Book. State age. Northwestern School of Illustrated Prospectus before sending insects. 
Taxidermy, Dept. 3141, Omaha, Neb. Sinclair 30X 1830-22, San Diego, Calif. 
TANNING hides, all kinds, and manufacturing HAND-Woven Ties $1. Write for free "sample 
of Gloves, Coats, Jackets. Deer skins chrome erial and 32 colored pictures of pat- 


‘Sabin Hand Weavers, 12 Post Road, 
Ore 

Pecans, Big Meaty, 25¢ Lb. Luke 
Box 688, Ardmore, Okla. Send 10c for 


tan. Circular on request. Uber Tanning Co., 
Owatonna, Minn 

NOWOTNY’S Taxidermy Supply Co. Everything 
for the Taxidermist. New 40 page catalog Free 
1329 Broadway San _ Antonio, Tex 

















NEWEST Forms, Cork Bodies, “Pancls, , Glass : ns BERRY gp ere ow 
bat “Pptac - s i WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
afves. — Free Catalog. Penn Taxidermy, from any lake, pond or river. Write for particu- 
ase - ainemeiiineiinns —— lars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaC anada, Cal. 
TAXIDERY Supplies. Paper forms, glass eyes. SWIC AWN : vo 
Arthur C. Birch. Scottsville, N. ¥. MEXICAN Legal Matters. American - Attorney, 








- a Box, 1736, El Paso, Tex. 
DEER Heads for sale. David Swinburn, Taxi- 
dermist, Littleton, N 


at oe. BN. Bs. ieee INDIAN C Os =) | | 
TAXIDERMIST: Deer heads, Game, etc. mounted EEE ——— 


reasonably. Geo. Link, Phillips, Wis. BEA AUTIFUL Catalogue 10c. 12 arrowheads, 

ona one i = _ = s a 

: a a de — Sovote. $5 ETO pearpoint, Birdpoint, Pipestone $1.00. Peace- 

bi arenas gt ns we 5 my sl ou.00 complete pipes, Tomahawks, Folsoms, Bannerstones, Dis- 
Wott. : madgeel ; < coidals, Curiosities, Antiques, Firearms. Museum, 














TROPHIES Mounted, Chokers Made. Tanning Rutland, Ill 

Guaranteed. Ralph Feld, Edison, Ohio. INDIAN Cont " eg eagges a 
NDIAN relics, onfederate Dills, coins, minerals, 
CAMERAS gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 
AND PHOTO SUPPLIES we 100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
CAMERAS and supplies. Free illustrated catalog Springs, Ark ee 
listing everything photographic—still and movie 35 GENUINE Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. 

cameras, films, lenses—at tremendous savings Geot e Holder, + Glenwood, Ark. 





Hundreds of bargains, new and used. All guar- - 
anteed. We take your old camera or equipment 
in trade. Write now for your free copy of our it LTIES, GAMES. MAGIC i 


newest money-s: bargain book, just out 

















Limited edition. Hurry! Central Camera Co R ARE 8 snappy py boo ks, pictures, nov novelties, } hygienic 
(Photographic Headquarters since 1899), 230 S “Whi e +f to get. We tell you. List only 25c. 
Wabash, Dept. A-13Z, Chicago, Il Esse Co 5427-E, Harford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
TECHNIFINISH—35 mm., 36 exposure rolls fine TRICK Chalk Stunts. Catalog 10c. John Balda, 
grain developed and perfectly enlarged to 2%, Cartoonist, Oshkosh, Wis. 

x 3%” glossy prints, 75c. New exclusive methods 7000 At 54 3 ‘eT 

path pian tateta neg ie gay A “y “es 700 Amazing novelties, 604 page catalog, ; 3c. 
and equipment make this low price possible Jo hn 80! th, Dept. 515-L, Detroit. 














Cartridge reloaded with Eastman Plus X, 25c 
and information Technifini sh Laboratory, 107A 
Lexington. Rochester Y 100 feet 16mm _ $1.75. Projectors. Savarese, Savarese, 

Woodcliff Lake, New Jersey. 
photos. Increasing demand for pictures of un- as} 
usual reader interest by syndicates, trade jour- aye 
teur photographers. Write today for complete > . - 
information thout obligation Photo Sales - with 100 different stamps—1l10c. Friendly 
home. Easy plan. Peovious’ experience unneces 3 

m’’ Jobs. Many 1940 appointments 


oll y ‘back. Write for postpaid’ mailing. bags a = HOME MOVIES AS _ _ Se] | 
LET us show you how and where to sell those oes 

nals, etc.. opens up money making field for ama- ELUSIVE Imperforate Triangular Miniature 
Guide, Box 2625, Kansas City, Mo. _ ‘telists, Box 44287 Philadelphia, Pa. 

sary. Common school education ‘sufficient Inter- 









esting booklet and requirements free. American xpected. $105—-$175. Particulars. List positions 
School of Photography, 3601 Michigan Aver Franklin Institute, Dept. W45, 
Dept. 1282, Chicago 4 

MEXICO? Wanted: Your name and address for 

literature and prices of finest German cameras a 

binoculars, movies. Foto Mantel: Apartado 1459 = = — = 

‘We successfully sell inventions, 

nd itented. Write for proof, and 

' * ive for sale. Chartered Insti- 


Ven. Carranza 11, Mexico City, No. 110 
1erican Inventors, Dept. 10-B, Wash- 


F fH beer 






SAVE up to 40% on Photo Supplies. Free Cata- 

log. Rolls developed, 2 prints each, 25c. Un- 
excelled quality, prompt service. Paramount Co., 
27 E. 92nd St New York. 


AT last! All your snapshots in natural colors. 
Roll deve eloped 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c. . 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color ) charge for preliminary infor- 
Photo, Janesville Wis. matior l d O’Brien, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. OA48, Adams Building, Washing- 


» Counts—Don’t risk ‘delay lay in 
vention. Write for new 48- 





rence 

















ROLLS Developed. Two sets prints plus enlarge- ton. D. Cc 

ment coupon Reprints 3c. Over 19 reprints - —_—— — 
2%c. Jones Stu idios, Dav anest, Iowa. ‘‘Where WATSON E. Coleman, registered wy Attor- 
the West Bezgins.’’ | ney, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. Highest 
ROLLS developed two free enlargement coupons | Teferences. Best results. Booklet tree. neues 
and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 P Low cost. Book and advice free. 
reprints 30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. | L. F. andolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 











af. STACK § 


Game Gtonsiche 


DEER DIFFER FROM ANTELOPE, GOATS, Z 
SHEER AND CATTLE IN HAVING 
NO GALL BLADDERS / WOULD THAT {| 
BE WHY DEER ARE SO SHY, AND NEVER § S 
FRESH OR FORWARD ? 


qa 














= yy 


43 

















THE FRIENDLY YELLOW, WHITE, AND BLACK 
BOBOLINK IS A TURNCOAT/ IN LATE 








IT'S CLAIMED THAT THE CRAFTY POLAR BEAR, WHEN 
STALKING SEALS, WILL CONCEAL WITH HIS FOREPAWS 
THE ONLY PART OF HIS BODY THAT STANDS OUT 


AGAINST THE SNOW- HIS LARGE BLACK NOSE / 
— 


SRN, lL YD 















SUMMER, WHEN THE MALE’S PLUMAGE 
TURNS BROWN, HUGE FLOCKS FLY SOUTH. | 
| THERE KNOWN AS REEDBIRDS, THEY 4 





INVADE RICE FIELDS AND ARE 
FAIR GAME FOR GUNNERS. 


4 
i 
i 


= | 





-_ 











UNBELIEVABLE 
BUT TRUE- 
WILD DUCKS SOMETIMES 
GANG UP ON EAGLES AND 

DRIVE THEM OFF / 







a oe a 


> eae! 















A PLOVER, ENDING HIS COURTSHIP DANCE, SEIZES 
A BIT OF GRASS AND TOSSES IT OVER #IS SHOULDER, 
IS THIS A DELICATE HINT TO THE LADY THAT 

IT’S TIME FOR NEST BUILDING? 





88 





RET nee -" 
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Mace PACIFIC SALMON, sHOWING 
SPAWNING-SEASON INJURIES. : 
UNLIKE THE ATLANTIC SALMON, HE MAKES ~ | 
NO ATTEMPT TO RETURN TO THE OCEAN 
BUT DIES SOON AFTER-THOUGH NOT FROM 
THESE INJURIES / THE CAUSE, LIKE THAT s 
BRINGING DEATH TO MAY FLIES AND 
ANNUAL PLANTS,.1S MORE DEEP- SEATED. 


» oO cc mn = 
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Think of it—only $1.00 each 
for these NEW cloth-bound 
Manuals. This low price is 
temporary; we may have to 
raise it later 
diagrams, drawings, 
stage of the job. 
pages each. Sold separately 


BOOK OF FORMULAS For house- 
hold, shop, laboratory. Formulas, 
recipes, methods and secret proc- 
esses. Make your own beverages, 
glues, cemerts, cleaners, polishes, 
enamels, paints, cosmetics, dyes, 
inks, toothpastes, soaps, silver and 
nickel plate, metal alloys, photo 
chemicals, oils, lubricants—and 
scores of articles for home use or 
for founding your own business 
through making and selling. Full 
loth bound $1.00 


WONDERS THROUGH THE Mil- 
CROSCOPE Turn an inexpensive 
microscope on hundreds of speci- 
mens within a stone’s throw of your 
front door and you step off into a 
new world of wonders. Complete 
Manual for amateurs. How to use 
equipment, secure and preserve 
specimens, take photomicrographs, 
etc. Numerous illustrations. Full 
cloth bound $1.00 





2 SERIES 


Not just books of WORDS, but 
directions, showing each 
Full-sized books, about 200 


take your choice. 


AUTO KINKS Car 


service man’s handbook of working 


diagrams, pictures, 


now reprinted in book form from 


Popular Science. The best 
from among thousands. 


tip top shape through many jobs 
you can now do easily. Cloth bound 


$1.00. 


THE HOME CHEMIST How to set 


up and operate an inexpensive home 


laboratory with odds and ends 


material available in every home. 
Many thrilling, practical, useful ex- 


periments and tests, 


instructive, valuable, 


way to research and new discover- 
ies. Many diagrams and illustra- 


tions. Full cloth bound $1.00. 


Right-up-to-the-minute methods of making money. 
Your small investment in any of these complete 
guide books can multiply itself many times over. 
pa sag by men who KNOW THEIR STUFF! 


rder on coupon at right. 


RADIO EXPERIMENTER AND 
BUILDER Latest long and short 


wave facts and diagrams that will 


Suggest improvements to make 
and new sets to build; Trouble 
shooting; How to service and re- 
pair, etc. Cloth bound 256 pages, 
$2.00. 


MAKING MONEY WITH YOUR 
CAMERA How to put your hobby 
in the money making class. Sala- 
ble pictures to take for publi- 
cation, or for sale to manufac- 
turers—how and where to sell, etc 
Cloth bound 256 pages, $2.00. 


HOW TO BUILD CABINS, HUNTING AND FISHING LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS Diagrams, plans and instructions anyone can follow. 


Build it yourself! 


Now you can put up a fine cabin or small bungalow, 


without previous experience. How to estimate the material; cut, join, as- 
semble and finish everything. Illustrated with plans and diagrams of 
most popular cabins and bungalows. Full cloth bound 256 pages, $2.00 


owners and 
instructions, 
ideas 


Will save 


many dollars and keep your car in 


entertaining, 
pointing the 








SEND NO MONEY / 








‘hen the books arrive 
tage, Money refund 





ay the 


a 





lee shown 
on books returned 


‘ew cents 


plus « 
rece! pt. 


days o 


‘elena 8 








MANUAL OF SHIP MODEL 
MAKING How to make any 
model 
gramed the many short cuts, 
kinks, and time-saving 
of experts. Complete 

specifications for a gorgeous gal- ; 
Almost 100 f 
illustrations. Full cloth bound$1.00 fi 


Here are clearly dia- 


methods 


plans and 
leon, clipper ship, etc 


WOODWORKER'S TURNING 


AND JOINING MANUAL The 


simplest, most practical ways t 


highboys, 
book-racks, cabinets, all kinds of furniture, in 
your spare time. A revelation of simplicity and 


make end tables, chairs, benches 


helpfulness. Many illustrations. Full cloth 


bound $1.00 


FIX IT YOURSELF A new edition of a fa- 
mous book, showing with diagrams and direc- 
tions, how to fix and repair furniture, electric 
windows, doors, leaky 


outlets, pipes, floor 


boards, chimneys, boilers, weather proofing, 


painting and hundreds of other construction 


and repair jobs. Full cloth bound $1.00. 


ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS Easy ways 
to know the heavens with simple, home-made 
equipment, charts and guides. Opens up new 
worlds of wonderment—a gloriously fascinat- 
ing and instructive hobby for the whole fam- 


ily. Many illustrations. Full cloth bound $1.00. 


[SS  -— ° 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 10-A, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me the Manuals checked below 
Formulas $1.00 
Microscope $1.00 
Auto Kinks $1.00 
Home Chemist $1.00 


Ship Model $1.00 
Woodworkers $1.00 
Fix it $1.00 
Astronomy $1.00 


When the books arrive I will pay the postman price shown beside each book 
rdered plus a few cents postage. You are to refund what I have paid if | 
return the b within five days of their receipt 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


NEW 


HANDBOOKS 
AT BARGAIN PRICE 





















Only 





each 


TAKE 
YOUR 
CHOICE 


Use Coupon 
Below 








Radio $2.00 
Camera $2.00 
Cabins $2.00 





















‘Uncle Sam Helped 


make tobacco better than ever ! 


.-.and Luckies have bought the ‘cream’ of the 


better-than-ever crops!” 


a tobacco auctioneer for 


Suppose vou talked with this in- 
dependent expert about Luckies: 
You: “In recent years. you say. 
tobacco crops have been better 
than ever? 

Mr. Branch: \ es. even though 
crops vary with weather condi- 
tions. new [ Ss. Government 
methods have worked wonders 
for farmers. 

You: “Do Luckies buy this bet- 
ter kind of tobacco? 

Mr. B: “\es. and they alwavs 
have bought the choicer grades. 
That's why Ive smoked Lucky 





* says Billie L. Branch, 


21 vears. 


Strikes for the last 15 years.” 
You: “What do the other inde- 
pendent experts like vousmoke?” 
Mr. B: “Among the tobacco 
men - know, Luckies are by far 
the favorite!” 
Irv lLuckies for a week. You'll 
find that the “Toasting ~ process 
makes them easv on vour throat 
because it takes out certain 
harsh throat irritants that are 


found in all tobacco. 


You ll also find out why WITH 
MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO 
BEST—II'’S LUCKIES 2 TO LIL! 








Ollie Mangum o 


proudly show 


tobacco see 


help of 


S. t-evernun 


dlings, r 





alehomrsole 
tried a 


LUCKY 





